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INTRODUCTION 


Marco Pou>, the subject ol this memoir, was born at Venice 
in the year 1254 He was the son oi Nicolo Polo, a Venetian 
oi noble family, who was one of the partners In a trading 
house, engaged in business with Constantinople In the year 
1260, tliis Nicolo Polo, in company with his Junior partner, 
his brother Maffco, set out across the Euxme on a trading 
venture to the Crimea They prospered In their business 
but were unable to return to their base, owing to the break 
Ing out oi a Tartar war on the road by which they had come 
As they could not go back, they went forward, crossing the 
desert to Bokhara, where they stayed for three years At 
" the end of the third year (the fifth of their Journey) they were 
advised to visit the Great Khan Kublai, the " Kubla Khan ” 
ol Coleridge's poem A party of the Great Khan’s envoys 
were about to return to Cathay, and the two brothers there 
fore joined the party travelling forward. " northward and 
northeastward," for a whole year, before they reached the 
Khan’s Court In Cathay. The Khan received them kindly 
and asked them many questions about life In Europe, especi 
ally about the emperors, the Pope, the Church, and " all 
that Is done at Rome " He then sent them back to Europe 
on on embassy to the Pope, to ask His Holiness to send a 
hundred missionaries to convert the Calhalans to the Chris 
tian faith. He also asked for some of the holy oil from the 
lamp of the Holy Sepulchre The return journey of the 
brothers (from Cathay to Acre) took three years On their 
arrival at Acre the travellers discovered that the Pope was 
dead They therefore decided to return home to Venice to 
wait until the new Pope should be elected They arrived at 
Venice in 1269, to find that Nicolo's wife had died during her 
husband's absence. - His son Marco, our traveller, was then 
fifteen years old He had probably passed his childhood in 
the house of one of his uncles at Venice 
Nicolo and Maffeo Polo remained at Venice for a couple of 
years, waiting for a Pope to be elected, but as there seemed to 
rH 
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be no prospect of this happening they determined to 
to the Great Khan to tell him bow their mission had faded 
They therefore set out again (in 1*71) and Marco, now »evcs-| 
teen yean old went with them. At Acre they obtained: 
letter from a Papal Legate, stating how It came about thali 
th- message had not been delivered They had already! 
obtained some o( the holy oil so that they were tree to pnn 
ceed They h a d not gone very far upon their journey whrsi 
the> were recalled to Acre by the above-men boned Syria r 
Legale, who had just beard that be had been elected Pope. 
The new Pope did not send a hundred missionaries, ai 
KabUi had asked but he appointed instead two preachin| 
fna n. who accompanied the Polos as far as Armenia, when 
rumours of war frightened them into returning The Pol® 
journeyed on lor three years and a h all and arrived a! 
the Khan's court (at Shangtn. not far from Pekin) In Uw 
middle of U75 The Khan received them “ honourably and 
graciously." male tog much of Marco " who was then a young) 
gallant." In a little while when Marco had learned tbe 
speech and customs of the " Tartars ’’ the Khan employed! 
him la public business sending him as a visiting admims-J 
trator to several wild and distant provinces Marco noted) 
carefotly the strange customs ot these provinces, and ik 
lighted the Khan with his account of them On one of these 
journey* Marco probably visited the southern states 0/ India 
After some seventeen years of honourable service with 
KublaL the three Venetians became eager to return to Venice 
They were nrh men. and Kublai was growing old and the} 
knew that Kublai'* death " might deprive them of that 
public assistance by which alone they could expect to vor 
mount the Innumerable difficulties of so long a journey " 
But Kublai refused to allow them to leave the Court anij 
even " appeared hurt at the application.” It chanced bow j 
ever, that at this time, Arghun Khan of Persia, had sent 
ambassadors to Kublai to obtain the hand of a maiden "frt® 
among the relatives of his deceased wtfe ' The maiden. : 
aged seventeen, and very beautiful was about to accompany 
the ambassadors to Persia , but the ordinary overland routei / 
to Persia were unsafe, owing to warn among the Tartars. Itj 
was necessary for her to travel to Persia by ship Tb*l 
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(hough not very gladly. He fitted oat & splendid sq^dron 
of ships, and despatched the three Venetians with t\ t p^ r . 
sians, first granting them the golden tablet or aafe-cq D(lnct( 
which would enable them to obtain supplies on th s wa . * 
They sailed from a Chinese port about the beginning of 12 g 2 
The voyage to Persia occupied about two years, d unn g 
which time the expedition lost six hundred men. Th^ jQ, an 
ol P«m was dead when they amved, so the b^ au bf u ) 
maiden was handed over to his son. who received her Jdndly 
He gave the Venetians sale-conduct through Persia, jnd^ 
he sent them forward with troops oi horse, without 
in those troublous days, they could never have cros^j 
country. As they rode on their way they beard (he 
great Khan Kublal, their old master, had died They ^myed 
safely at Venice some time In the year 1 495 
There are some curious tales of their arrival at hot^ e j t 
is said that they were not recognised by their relahv^ ^ 
; this la not strange, for they returned In shabby Tartar 
clothes, almost unable to speak their native tongue j t was 
not until' they daa* nppea* irte seams' 01* rifcr srfaddy c/othes 
producing stores of Jewels from the lining that the rti at , ve3 
decided to acknowledge them (This tale may be r ea< j a$ 
allegory by those who doubt its troth as history ) 

Polo did not stay long among his relatives Venice ^ at 
war with Genoa and the Polo family, being nch haij been 
called upon to equip a galley, even before the trs^jj^ 
returned from Asia Marco Polo sailed in command 0 j 
'galley, in the fleet under Andrea Dandolo which j e _ 
’feated by the Genoese ofi Curxola on the 7th Sept^^ 

1 1196 Marco Polo was earned as a pnsoneT to Genoa, w j lere 
'he remained in spite of efforts made to ransom him, fo^ a b 0Qt 
' three years, dunng which time he probably dictated h^, book 
'In very bad French to one Rnsfaaan of Pisa a fellow-pt^^ 
'He returned to Venice dunng the year 1199, and pr 0 bablv 
'manned shortly afterwards 

> Little Is known of his life after his return from _ nson 
iWe know that he was nicknamed " 11 MiLione ” on account 
'of his wonderful stories of Kublai’s splendour, but as jj 8 M 
#rich and famous the slighting nickname was probably, part j y 
1 a compliment Colonel Yule, the great editor of Marc 0 
has discovered that he stood surety for a wme-srQjjg^^' 
;Ahat he gave a copy of his book to a French noble, ax^ 

^he sued a commission agent for the half profits on the 0 ( 
■4 * „ 
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some mmk Jt was at one time thought that he was tis 
Marco Polo who tailed (us 1302) to have his water pipe in- 
spected by the town plumber This sin has now been lad 
upon another man of the same name who '* was ignorant 
oi the order on that subject," On the 9th of January, IJU 
feeling himself to be growing daily feebler, be made his wEL 
■which is still preserved He named as Ids trustees his wife 
Donata and his three daughters to whom the bulk of bb 
estate was left. He died soon after the execution of this will 
1 te was boned In Venice without the door of the Church d. 
San Lorenzo, but the exact site of the grave is unknown. 
No known authentic portrait of the man exists but as to 
the ease of Columbus there are several landfnl portraits o! 
which the best dates from the s>-venteentb century 
Marco Polo's book was not received with faith by his con- 
temporaries. TraveDers who see marvellous things even loon: 
own day (the name of Bruce will occur to everyone) are seldom 
believed by those who having stayed at home have all the 
consequences of their virtue. When Marco Polo came back 
from the East, a misty unknown country inll oi splendour 
and terrors, he could not teD the whole truth. He had to 
leave his tale half told lest be should lack believers His 
book was less popular in the later Middle Ages than the 
fictions and plagiarisms of Sir John Mandeviile. Martt 
Polo tells of what he saw, the compiler of Mandeviile whw 
be does not steal openly from Pliny FnarOdonc and others, 
tells of what an ignorant person might expect to see ani 
would la any case hke to read about since it is always 
blessed to be confirmed in an opinion however ill-ground^ 
it may be How little Marco Polo was credited may i* 
judged from the fact that the map of Vsia was not modified 
by his discoveries till fifty years after his death 
His book fa 000 of the great books of travel Even cow 
after the lapse of six centuries it remains the chief aatfiontj - 
for parts of Central Asia, and of the vast Chinese Empire 
Some of his wanderings are hard to follow, some of ttn, 
places which be visited are hard to identify bat the labour), 
of Colonel Yule has cleared up most of the difficulties aai); 
confirmed most of the strange statements To tbs ged)| 
graph er to the historian and to the student of Asiatic li/ej £ 
the book of Marco Polo will always be most valuable. Tl, 
the general reader the great charm of the book J* ii»- 
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II la accounted a romantic thing to wander among 
strangers and to eat their bread by the camp-fires of the 
other half of the worid There Is romance in doing thus 
though the romance has been over-estimated by those whose 
sedentary lives have created in them a faise taste for action 
Marco Polo wandered among strangers, but it is open to 
anyone (with courage and the power o! motion) to do the 
same. Wandering In Itself is merely a form of self indul 
gence II it adds not to the stock of human knowledge, or 
If it gives not to others the imaginative possession oi some 
part ol the world It fa a pernicious habit The acquisition 
of knowledge the accumulation of fact, b noble only in those 
few who have that alchemy which transmutes such clay 
to heavenly eternal gold It may be thought that many 
travellers have given their readers great Imaginative posses 
sinus , but the imaginative possession fa not measured fn 
miles and parasangs, nor do the people of that country wnte 
accounts of birds and beasts It fa only the wonderful 
traveller who sees a wonder, and only five travellers In the 
world’s history have seen wonders The others have seen 
birds and beasts, rivers and wastes the earth and the (local) 
fulness thereof The five travellers are Herodotus, Caspar 
i Melchior, Balthazar, and Marco Polo himself The wonder 
t of Marco Polo is this— that he created Asia for the European 
i mind 

When Marco Polo went to the East the whole of Central 
Asia, so full of splendour and magnificence, so noisy with 
nations and kings was hke a dream in men's minds Euro- 
peans touched only the fringe ol the East At Acre, at 
Byzanbnm at the busy a ties on the Eirnne, the merchants 
of Europe bartered with the stranger for silks, and jewels and 
precious balms brought over the desert at great cost, in 
(caravans from the unknown The popular conception of 
rthe East was taken from the Bible from the tales of old 
♦Crusaders, and from the books of the merchants All that 
men knew of the East was that it was mysterious, and that 
jour Lord was born there Marco Polo, almost the first 
i European to see the East, saw her In all her wonder, more 
(fully than any man has seen her since Hfa picture of the 
; fEast fa the picture which we all make in our minds when we 
. repeat to ourselves those two strange words. " the East,” 
t and give ourselves up to the Image which that symbol evokes. 
It may be that the Western mind will turn to Marco Polo for 
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occurred to him (as it occurred to that other king in the 
poem) that he might come to be remembered " bnt by this 
one thing,” when a)) his gJones were fallen from him, and he 
lay silent, the gold mask upon his face, in the drowsy tomb 
where the lamp, long kept alight, at last guttered, and died, 
and fell to dust. 


December 1907. 


JOH.N ilASETlHLD 
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Thx rider Pofas when they left Coartastfcopfe in th- yea. 
i2€o bad cot pUcxtd to go far beyond tie northern 
borders of the Enxrne They first landed at Snide s. ja tie 
Crimea, lien a a Important hading ri*y From SoMafa tier 
joetrceyed fa a cortherfy and east-cortheasteriy direction to 
Sara, or Sura, a vast city cm tie Vetga, where King Cam 
tnacan llnd, and to Bdgsra. or Bolghar when: they stayed 
for a year Gefag south a abort distance to Vaco, another 
city on the \ ofga, they journeyed direct to the south-east, 
across the ccrthern head of the Caspian. on the sixty days 
march to Bokhara. wfcer» they stayed for three years. From 
Bokhara they went with the Great Khans people north ** 
ward to Otrar and thence to a north -carter!/ direction to tbe ' 
Coart of the Khan near Pekin On then- return journey 
they arrived at tbe sea-coast at Layas. fa Armenia. From 
Layas they went to Acre and from Acre to Negropoet fa 
Rou m an i a. and from yegmpont to Venice where they stayed 
foe about two years 

On the second journey to the East, wfth tbe young Marco 
Polo they sailed direct from \ cnlce to Acre towards th- end 
of tbe year itji They made a short joarwy southward to 
Jerusalem, for the holy cB, and then returned to Acre for 
letters frara the Papal Legate. Leavmg Acre, they got as 
far as Layas. fa Armenia, before they were recalled by the 
newly efected Pope. On setting out again, they returned to 
Layas. at that tnae a great city where spices and cloth of 
gold were acid, and from which merchants journeying to the 
East generally started. From Layas they pushed north- 
ward fa to Tgrtomanra. past Casanx and Srvas. to Anfagan. 
where the people wore " good badtrams-“ Passing Ifoast 
Ararat, where Noah s Ark was supposed to rest, they heard , 
stones of the Baku cfl-heidj. From here they went to th' 
sooth-eastward, following the course of the Tig's* to Baodas- 
From Bandas they seem to have made an unnecessary 
journey to tbe FVrstaa Gulf. The bock leads one to suppose 
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tha t they travelled by way of Taartz (In Persian Irak) Yezd, 
and Kerman, to the port of Ortnuz. as though they intended 
to take ship there They could however, have progressed 
more swiftly had they followed the Tigris to BusraL there 
taken ship upon the Gulf, and sailed by way of Keis or KisI to 
Grram After visiting Ontrat, they returned to Kerman by 
another road, and then pushed on, over the homble salt 
desert of Kerman, through Khorassan to Balakshan It Is 
possible that their journey was broken at Balakshan, owing 
to the Illness of Marco, who speaks of having at some time 
stayed nearly a year here to recover ha health On leaving 
Balakshan they proceeded through the high Pamirs to Kash- 
gar, thence south-eastward by way of Khotan not yet buried 
under the sands, to the Gobi desert The Gobi desert, like 
all deserts, had a bad name as being “ the abode of many 
evil spirits, which amuse travellers to their destruction ” 
The Polos crossed the Gobi in the usual thirty days, halting 
each night by the brackish ponds which make the passage 
possible After crossing the desert, they soon entered China. 
t At Kan Chau, one of the first Chinese cities which they 
visited, they may have stayed for nearly a year, on account 
of "the state of their concerns," but this stay probably took 
place later, when they were In Kublal s service They then 
crossed the province ol Sben-sl, Into that of Sban-si finally 
arriving at Kai-ping fu, where Kublal had built his summer 
pleasure garden 

On the return journey, the Polos set sail from the port of 
Zaltum, In the province of Fo-Kien They hugged the 
Chinese coast (In ordeT to avoid the Pratas and Pracel Reefs) 
and crossed the Gulf of Tong King to Champa In the south- 
east of Cambodia. Leaving Champa, they may have made 
some stay at Borneo but more probably they sailed direct to 
the Island of Bin tang, at the mouth of the Straits of Malacca 
and to Sumatra, where the fleet was delayed for five months 
by the blowing of the contrary monsoon The ships seem 
to have waited for the monsoon to change in a harbour on the 
north-east coast. In the kingdom of Sumatra On getting 
a fair wind, they passed by the Nicobar and Andaman Islands, 
v and then shaped a course for Ceylon They put across to 
the coast of Coromandel, and may perhaps have coasted as 
far to the northward upon the Madras coast as Masuhpatam 
On the Bombay side, they would seem to have bugged the 
coast as far as they could, as far perhaps as Surat, In the 
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Golf ot Cambay; but It U just possible that the dcscrlpticej 
of these places were taken from the tales of plots, and that 
his fleet put boldly cn»t to avoid the coast pirates. Marco 
Polo tdls us much about Aden, and about towns on the 
Arabian coasts; but the fleet probably never touched at 
them. All that Is certainly known is that they arrived at 
Ortnut.in the Persian Gulf, and passed Inland to Khorassan. 
On leaving Khorassao they Journeyed overland, through 
Persia and Greater Armenia, until they came to Trebfronda 
on the Euxine Sea. Here they took ship, and sailed home 
to Venice, first touching at Constantinople and at Negro- 
pout ” And this was in the year 1295 of Christ '* Incaraa 
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The Brothers Polo * 4 

mforased own, embarfwd in a ship of theit own, mth. a nch 
and varied cargo of merchant! tse, and reached Constantinople 
in safety After mature deliberation on the subject of their 
proceedings, it was determined, as the measure most Jikely to 
improve their trading capital, that they should prosecute their 
voyage into the Kuxine o t Black Sea 1 With this view they 
nude purchases of many fine and costly jewels, and taking 
their departure from Constantinople, navigated that sea to a 
port named Soldaia,* from whence they travelled oa horse- 
back many days until they reached the court cf a powerful 
chief of the Western Tartars, named Barka,* who dwelt in 
the alias of Bofgar* and Assara,* and had the reputation of 
being one of the most liberal and civilized princes hitherto 
known amongst the tribes o! Tartary Be expressed much 
satisfaction at the arrival of these travellers, and received 
them mth marks of distinction, lo return for which courtesy, 
when they bad laid before him the jewels they brought with 
them, Mid perceived that thtot beauty pleased tom, they pit 
sented them for fus acceptance. The liberality of this conduct 


there btto to ike highest degree of estimation. and il» nobles were 
*>wt the most entemvMg of it* adventurers in foreign trade. To 
this Ulustnoos state might have been applied the proud character drawn 
by Isaiah of anusnf Tyre which he dtsenhes a> the crowning cily 
whose merchants are princes, whoso traSciers are the honourable of 
the earth. 

* Scidala was the name given in the middle ages to toe place (the 
Tauro- Scythian port o( the ancients) now culled Sudsk, situated near 
the southern extremity of the Cnraea or Taixic CheraoMstts. 1 1 b de- 
scribed us these words About t be midst t>S the said province towards 
the south, as it were upon a sharp angle or point atandeth a city called 
Sold*!*, directly against Synepcbs And there doe all the Turtle 
menbaato, which IraSque into the north CttBUtrtes in their journey 
outward, amve, aaJ as they return homeward also from Russia, and 
the said northern reflow Into Turkic. — Jbirchas voi oi.pi 

* Tba Tartu prince is usually named Berekfc the successor and said 
to be the brother of Bata, the sou ot Tusht eldest ton of Jengtz than 
who inherited, a* hb pceiioo of tb* dominions of hti fraaduttier (tJ 


town and an extensive district to Taetary. lying to the eastward »f the 
l *ad now inhabited by the Bnhkirs somehraes diitiormshed 
»>« Bulgaria on the Baaube, by the appellation of the Greater 


\ Wdj» sac 
from the £ 


Where that town stands now bat the anaent Astracbaa s 
together with Saray by the empwur Tun nr in (ha winter i 
old town of Suay was VKUy Bear the ancient As tr schwa 



z 2 Travels of Marco Polo 

cn the pt-’t cl the twu Jrt-tVrt sinxk fccn with admintka, 
*ftd frtng Halt they ibocid surpass fia in g enero sit y, 

be Bet cely directed dcc-hic the Y»h* ci the y-wcls to be pud 
to them, let made them in s&Sboo lerera] neb p rese n ts. 

The brothers barin' nsdfd a jar a the Akstsmcs ci this 
prince, they became desirow ef misting their native axatrj, 
tut were tr-peded by tips r*i5ea breaking oat of a w be- 
tween him and another chief, tamed Aki, who ruled over the 
Enters Tartan. 1 Ia a fierce and toy aiagniaary tattle 
that ercwrl between their ns p e cti rg srtnjes, Alai ni 
rictorkd, in correq’jence of which, tie roads bong rendered 
unsafe for trartCm, the brothers conld not attempt to return 
by the way they ess*; and <t was rerouneaded to than, as 
the crJy pnczxahne node of readaeg Cera tantinoptr, to jr~>- 
ceed fa an earter'y direction, by an crfreqoented root*, sa as 
to skirt the Emm of Barks 's tern tenet. AecOTdfagfy they 
made their way to a town named Ooiaka,* titrated cm the 
confines of the fatgdeo of the Western Tartars. LeancR 
that place, and adranangitiU further, they crossed the Ttgns* 
one cf the four ifrm of rkradxse, and came to a desert, the 
extent of which was ser cetera days' journey, wherein they 


•Tbor Easters Tartan, as they 


a nlundy (rpwt bot abase 
lira the [tmiom ot Praia rad 
rar^l to dnusrMtb Ii«» (roea lie Battm for 


,..., ___ — - . . beyond (be cterEnes, ci Earcye- 

Ttrsr ttxL ter t nsrf AU-t or K»l*4, b lit ftltbnlri HeUxa, tie 
K« nt Tail cr IiM. sad m»3« with Bata; tfraro, tad KiUil |ibt 
latter c4 wtemwert S» trntbcnU ttr p-radsco ot jcapi kite. Being 
swecied br kn elder beerier Straps. to eamtl a tb# * jo (born rro- 
nn %t lie w [« r . be left Kar»i -rcn. a tint tor idvt lie rfcl 
Fcbcwr®» toti * ,T * r, ar capital, sod raibe year ray owed l£e Jihan 
tr Dim. *Ki a lop wwry lb tie tO >«»5 ye*r, be dertreyeii tbe 
race or ste» ot tie 1 a rt a ct a m . tafted *Ho K i Uh adct. ot wtaa a para- 
rdw accct&t <3 be pm tere liter. sad tin locoed fch acres araast 
lbs dl' rf Paridid, wtar* be aaefcod m aiy*. pot trap to del 111 Me*. 
IMn BdUi. tie tart o < (be AJta-adc L'fxn tie draci <* 

Mas co. «a rxyy. Halapi laraae rf«t*8y lieionrop tt P_nira azid 
Bai^-lecuan leak. Irynler with Khcsarao, j-t be «a nataotd to 
ferdera * wenul arid reapeetfcd Coiaia to la Uw!w KsbUI, *ln 
was acilee'eleir'd aa lie bead ot lid Mafbsl Um3y. and rcjueo to 
Out a. Jl» deaik took place * latij. st Ta-zn or Tuna, bn cstxui 

• There <sa» b* Side dcofct ot lib bett* tee trkak «rf At-cUeda, fronr*' 
ersce tie rj«e <y our traeeflera may be femursed to fcJre lam tovardr 
the town ad JsCn do tie rrnr cl that asr&e. rad afterwards, s> a vajib- 
eattedr dweetsw. to tbe Sdioa. 

• Hie peat rr ■ 4 **” 



The Brothers at Bokhara 1 3 

found neither town, castle, nor any substantial building but 
only Tartars with thar herds, dwelling in tents on the plai l 1 
Having passed this tract they arrived at length at a well built 
aty called Bokhara,* in a province of that name, belonging to 
the dominions of Perns, and the noblest aty of that kingdom, 
but governed by a pnnee whose name was Barak.* Here, 
from inability to proceed further, they remained three years 
It happened while these brothers were in Bokhara, that a 
person of consequence and gifted with eminent talents nude 
his appearance there. He was proceeding as ambassador from 
Alai before mentioned, to the grand khan, supreme chief of 
all the Tartars, named Kublal,* whose residence was at the 
extremity of the continent, in a direction between north- 
east and east.* Not having ever before bad an opportunity, 


into Ik* upper or ncethern part ot the Caspian. 

• This appear* »o be the prince whom I'Hli de U Croir n 




* The desert here mentioned is that oi Rarak, in tba vicinity oi the 
Sihun or Sire which triveUert from the north mint unavoidably pass, 
tat order to arrive at llokhira. 

•Tbit celebrated aty the name cl which count not be easily mis- 
taken. and has not been disguised by the transcribers, serves mate»ull> 
to establish the general direction ot their course toe bavin* proceeded 
northwards bom the Crimea, they could not have reached Bokhtra 
Otherwise than by crwsing the several rivers with discharge themselves 

s Berrac 
second 
w po»- 

. - ---- - j have 

attempted to wrest the kingdom ot Kborasea from the dominion oi 
Abaka the son oi ilulagu but this must be a mistake, as the death of 
Barak is placed by the generality oi htttorians In t«6o (by D Her helot, 
unaccountably In mo] and that of tfulagu to 116J 

* Mango appointed Kublal Us viceroy in China, and gave to Hulaeu 
the government ot such oi the southern provinces of Asia as be could 
reduce to obedience. Returning himself to China in tijS, he died at 
the siege ol llo-cheu. In the province oi Se-chuen. in the following year 
Kublal "was at this tune In the province ol Hu kuang, and persevered tai 
bis eflort* to sender himaeli master oi V u-chanr lu. its capital, until hr 
was called away to suppress a revolt esated by his younger brother 
Artigbujs, whom Mango had left as bis lieutenant at Kara-lrcrum. 
Contenting bimseli wilb erarliag from the emperor of the Son g who 
ruled over ManjL cr southern China, the payment of an annual tr bote, 
he retreated to the northward, and in u&o was prod aimed grand khan, 
ai Sbaag lu. which from that time became his summer residence, tie 
are told, howeiw that he had hesitated for some time to assume the 
title, and did not declare tus acquiescence until the amval ol an envoy 
soit by his brother Hulrgn (by some supposed to have been the eider) 

V who urged him to accept the empire this envoy we may reasonably 
presume to have been the person who arrived at Ekikhira, in his way 
worn Persia to Kbatal. during the lime that Kioolo and MaSeo Polo 
were detained in that city and the period b thereby ascertained to 
bave been about the year 1158 

* Ibis vague dcsirnatka oi tba place of tesideace ot the grand khan 
must be understood as applying to Khataf, cr northern China, bom 
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a! though be wished it, of j e«r>» aav natives of Italy, he was 
granted in a high degree at meeting and conversing with these 
brothers, who had cow become proficients in the Tartar laa 
guage, and after associating with them for severe} dayr, and 
finding their manners agreeable to him, he proposed to theta 
that they should accompany him to the presence of the great 
khan, who would be pleased by their appearance at his court, 
which had cot hitherto been visited by any person from their 
country, adding assurances that they would be honocrab'v 
received, and recompensed with many gifts Convinced as 
they were that their endeavours to return homeward would 
expose them to the most imminent risks, they agreed to this 
proposal, and recommendrg themselves to the protection cl 
the Almighty, they set out on their journey in the suite of the 
ambassador, attended by several Christian servants whom thev 
had brought with them from Venice. The course they toe* 
at first was between the north-east and north, and an entire 
year was consumed before they were enabled to reach the 
imperial residence, in consequence of the extraordinary delays^ 
occasioned by the snows and the swelling of the firm, which'' 
obliged them to halt until the former had melted and the 
Goods had subsided. Many things worthy of admiration were 
observed by them in the progress of their jonmey, but which 
are here omitted, as they will be described by Ifareo Polo, in 
the sequel of the book 

J 3 Bong introduced to the presence of the grand khan, 
Xtiblaf, the traveDera were received by him with the conde- 
scension and affability that belonged to hrs character, and as 
they were the first Latins who had made their appearance in 
that country, they were entertain e d with feasts and honoured 
with other marks of distinction. Entering gnaously into 
conversation with them, he made earnest inquiries on the 
subject of the western parts of the world, of the emperor of 
the Romans, 1 and of other Christian long* and princes. He 
wished to be informed of their relative consequence, the extent 
of them possessions, the manner m which justice was ad- 
ministered in their several kingdoms and principalities, how 

winch, or the *}jUainf district of Karrhia, where Shan* Jo was sitoaie^V' 
be *Jl rarely ablest. 

1 By tin emperor ot the Kcoui Is curl lk« mpotf whether Greek 
or Homjn, who reigned »t Const aaUonpte. Those countries which now 
item the demfekfi of the Turks in Europe and Asia Mb* are Taforj? 
designated, «nmrit the row Eastern people, bp the natne of Rftm, and 
therr inhabitants by that of Ffmt 



The Grand Khan Kublai 15 

they conducted themselves in warfare, and above all he quw 
boned them particularly respecting the pope, the aflaus of the 
church, and the rehpm» worship and doctnne 0! the Chns 
bam. Being well instructed and discreet men, they gave 
appropriate answers upon all these points, and as they were 
perfectly acquainted with the Tartar (Moghul) language, the) 
expressed themsehes always m becoming terms, insomuch 
that the grand than, holding them in high estimation, fre- 
quently commanded their attendance 
When he had obtained all the information that the two 
brothers communicated with so much good sense, he expressed 
himself well satisfied, and having formed in hu mind the de- 
sign of employing them as his ambassadors to the pope, after 
consulting with his ministers on the subject, he proposed to 
them, with many kind entreaties, that they should accompany 
one of his officers, named Khogatal, on a mission to the see of 
Rome. His object, he told them, was to make a request to 
his holiness that he would send to him a hundred men of 
learning, thoroughly acquainted with the principles of the 
Gins ban religion, as well as with the seven arts, and qualified 
to prove to the learned of his dominions by just and fair argu 
ment, that the faith professed by Christians is superior to, 
and founded upon more evident truth than, an) other, that 
the gods of the Tartars and die idols worshipped in their 
houses were only evil spirits, and that they and the people of 
the East in general were under an error in reverencing them 
as divinities. He moreover signified his pleasure that upon 
their return they should bring with them, from Jerusalem, 
some of the holj oil from the lamp which is kept burning o\ er 
the sepulchre of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom he professed to 
hold in veneration and to consider as the true God . 1 Having 
» We may reasonably suspect (without entertaining any doubt o( th*. 
embassy itself) U>»t the etptmsians here put into the mouth oj Ihe 
cm prior both ns they te»ird the worship ol the Tartars and the divinity 
of Christ. have been heightened by the teal of Christian transcribers. 
The circumstance of Kublai, who is known to have been of an acli\ e and 
inquisitive mind, requesting to be furnished with a number of mission- 
aries from Europe, lo instruct ha ignorant Tartu subjects in religion, 
aod more especially in the practice of useful arts, u no mere than wh»l 
has been frequently done since, by the princes of half barbarous nations, 
Vtmoogst whom the doctrine of the Koran had not already taken mot. 
llith regard to the holy ofl, we had its importance thus stated by 
Chardin " C« qu 3 fie derg* drm&nen) rend ie plus chef, oe soot les 
tarolcs buCes, que les Crees appellent mymu. La pi S pert des Chretiens 
enenUa* s unagment qoee'est tin baunie physsqnera*nt eilataire cootie 
I notes les maladies da l me. Le patriarchs a seal la droit de la «n 
sacra I) la rend aua irtques el ana prttre*. O jr a quelqnrs <L»M 
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heard these commands addressed to them by the grand khan 
they humbly prostrated themselves before him, declaring their 
srSlingness and instant readiness to perform, to the utmost of 
th«r ability, whatever might be the royal will Upon which 
he caused letters, m the Tartarian language, to be written tn 
his name to the pope of Rome, and these be delivered into 
there hands. He likewise gave orders that they should be 
furnished with a golden tablet displaying the imperial cipher, 1 
according to the usage established by his majesty, in virtue 
of which the person bearing it, together with his whole suite, 
are safely convey ed and escorted from station to station by the 
governors of aD places within the imperial dominions, and are 
entitled, during the time of their residing in any city, castle, 
town, or village, to a supply of provisions and everything 
necessary for their accommodation. 

Bang thus honourably commissioned they tool: their leave 
of the grand khan, and set out on their journey, but had not 
proceeded more than twenty days when the officer, named 
Khogatal, their companion, fell dangerously in, in the aty a 
named Alan.* In this dilemma it was determined, upon con 
suiting all who were present, and with the approbation of the 
man himself, that they should leave him behind. Jo the pro- 
secution of their journey they derived essential benefit from 
being provided with the royal tablet, which procured them 
attention in every place through wfuch they passed. Thar 
expenses were defrayed, and escorts were furnished. But 
notwithstanding these advantages, so great were the natural 
difficulties they had to encounter, from the extreme cold, the 
snow, the ice, and the flooding of the rivers, that their pro- 
gress was nnas oidably tedious, and three years elapsed before 
they were enabled to reach a sea-port town m the lesser 


aoa ijot eeJoi de prise se oil *n Utaj fempteter to 
Jumtaiau it UAit 1 enrol, it it poorreti it* t»mtM huEei siilear, qoe 
thtz i’ll Ctoi it faratut I'm jourtusieot depot* long tun, t Jmt- 
Mtnn > toprH 6a palriaiefce Armimea <}n‘ jrHxle, ft qvi «l le chel it 
was la Chrtueat Armenian it 1 anpn* Otiocnaa."— v„. t> 


° Pei»r, 

^^Freqoeot - 'nation h made Is the Oilant wriliofi ci tie teUkooei, 
ct tablet of honour delivered to rrttt oBcm on I Sew eppoiau&eet., 
upon which their titles ere KtforihJn_£oM tetMraaftd wbich eotitW* 

of may K . 

European d 

u of the luhsa te-‘- 




to ejoosidersbte prtvfleres to trier P-tne That witch is here spokeo 
it be supposed to bare been of neirfrUw same kind. la tbe rolgu 
pean dialect of Canton, it Is termed the emperor's p*n<t chop ■ 
to tiTTOI “scat. mark, warrant, tiorooe, or passport,” 

»e of the place where Kho*a tai was left is omitted ta 
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Armenia, named Laiassus 1 Departing from thence by sea 
they arrived at Acre * in the month ol April, 1269, and there 
learned, with extreme concern, that pope Clement the Fourth 
was recently dead * A legate whom he had appointed, named 
M Tebaldo de' Vesconto dt Piac en za , was at this time resident 
in Acre, 4 and to him they gave an account ol what they had in 
command from the grand klon of Tartary He advised them 
by all means to wait the election ol another pope, and when 
that should take place, to proceed with the object ol their 
embassy Appearing of this counsel, they determined upon 
employing the interval in a visit to their families in Venice 
They accordingly embarked at Acre in a ship bound to Negro- 
pant, and from thence went on to Venice, where Nicolo Polo 
found that hi3 wife, whom be bad left with child at bis de 
parture, was dead, after having been delivered of a son, wh 
received the name of Marco, and was cow of the age ol nineteen 
years * This is the Marco by whom the present work is com 

* We have P»en the Dime Lalaesus from the Latin text, instead ol 
Giaxia. given m ktarsden s text, which is sn evident corruption. The 
piece meant is s port on tbe northern side of the gulf of Scandzrooo, ot 
Isxus, which in out modern maps ami hooka of geography has (he various 
appeUaUons of La j alio. Aiaiw, rtiasso. L Alas, and tayassa. 

* Aar, properly Akki, the ancient 1 toicmiU, a min time city of Pales- 
tine was tsken from the Sxraeenx, W ttto br the Crusaders. In trfly 
it fell into tbe bands cl ialadm or Salai-ed 11a and in 1191 it wai 
wresled from bun by tie Christian forces, uider Philippe lugutte king 
of France and Kicbird Ctaur de Lion, king of England. In 1x63 and 
again w 1*69 (about the period at which our travellers arrived there 
it was unsuccessfully attacked bv B bars, sultan ot Egypt. In W91 1 
was finally ecooucred (rora tL« Christians and in peal pan dcnukisbeu 
by Khalil, another Egyptian sultan ot the dynasty ol Mamelu<t Bata 
rites. In modem days, it suddenly arose from the obscurity in which 
it had lain for use centuries, and ooce mote became celebrated for the 
determined and triumphant resistance these made, m 179S and 1799 b> 
Jerzar Hash a, assisted by a small British squadron and the gallantry ot 
its distinguished commander against the furious and sanguinary efforts 
Of the invader of Egypt 

* Clement IV died ca tbe 19th of Norember o< tbe year ia6S. The 
event was cooseouently a recent one when our travellers arrived at 
Atre An Apnl tabo It may be observed tbal the date ol their arrival 
b diB erectly staled m the USb some reading 1160 the 1 me text having 
Jt 70 and others 117*. Some USb specify the 30th of Apnl as the day 


t Latin version, and the Italian 
r w.w.’u.o, soaw wc wvi «u» was to become the historian ot the 

fanniy. (o have been then only fifteen years. If this reading be cartel 
as probably It is, tbe father who snivel at Acre in ra6o and may be 
presumed to heve reached Venice in trro must have left home about 
the year t*jj (See Note * on p to) The age of nineteen seems to have 
been assigned in order lo make it coexistent with the supposed departure 
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Election of Pope Gregory X. 1 9 


and requesting, in case the two ambassadors who were c n their 
way to the court of the grand khan should not hat e already 
quitted his dominions, that he would give directions fc>r their 
immediate return. These letters found them still in Armenia, 
and with great alacrity they obeyed the summons to repair 
once more to Acre , for which purpose the king furnished them 
with an armed galley , sending at the same tune an ambassador 
from himself, to offer his congratulations to the sovereign 
pontiff. 

Upon their arrival, his holiness received them in a distm 
guished manner, nod immediately despatched them with letters 
papal, accompanied by two friars of the order of Preachers, 
who happened to be on the spot, men of letters and of Science, 
as well as profound theologians One of them was named Fra 
Nicolo da Vicenza, and the other. Fra Guielmo da Tripoli 
To them he gave licence and authority to ordain priests, to 
consecrate bishops, and to grant absolution as fully as he 
could do in his own person. He also charged them with 
valuable presents, and among these, several handsome vases 
of crystal, to be dtkvvrd to the .grand khan an his j naifc» 
along with his benediction Having taken leave, they again 
steered their course to the port of Lamsus, 1 where they landed 
and from thence proceeded into the country of Armenia. 
Here they received intelligence that the soldan of Babylonia 
named BundoLdan, had invaded the Armenian territory ^th 
a numerous army, and had overrun and laid waste the country 
to a great extent.* Terrified at these accounts, and appre- 


porary who, having long distinguished himsell as a soldier became aa 
ecdesiartic. His week was edited by Grynauis, at Basle and pans, is 
13 jz under l be title oi “ Haithocu Anneni d< Tartans liber " ar, j again 
by Andreas Muller, ta 1671 under that of “ Haithooi Armeni H 15 torn’ 
Oriencala qo® eadem et de Tartaris In scnbitur See alio Abu!- 
Pbarajti Hist, pp jiS — 337 and De Gtagnes, Hist. Gin. Uv »v op 
MS- ass 

'As it may be presumed that our travellers commenced tbeir journey 
about the lima of the sailing of Pope Gregory frren Acre, the benod is 
fixed by autfiwity that will scarcely admit dispute, to the end of the 
year 1 17 1 or beginning of 117a 

* This soldan was Bibarx, surnamed Bundokdari, Mameluk Sultan oi 
Egypt (which is meant by Babylonia) who had conquered the greater 
part oi Syria, and had already (m or about Ia66) invaded Armenia, 
and plundered the towns ot Sia and AH. In *170 he made 
master oi Antioch, slew car made captives of aB the Christian inhalants 
snd deinotehrd its churches, the moat magnificent and celebrated m 
East, It roust have been about the beginning oi the year 1 j?a that our 
travellers entered Armenia and, although it is not stated Jpvcjfiealiv 
that any Eruption by the scJdaa took place at that time, it u endeai 
that he had not ceased to harass the neighbouring coca try of Syr u 
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The Brothers Reach China 


1 4. Upon their arnnl they were honourably andgr*q oU5 j 
received by the grand khan, in a lull assembly 0! his pn^ apa j 
o'ficm. When they drew nigh to hn person, they pud 
respects by prostrating themselves on the floor lie 
diately commanded them to nse, aod to relate to hi^ ^ 
crctun stances of their travels, with all that had taken 
in their negotiation with his hohness the pope To *j wjr 
narrative, which they gave in the regular order of event^ ^ 
delivered in perspicuous language, he fastened with 4tt tntn e 
silence. The letters and the presents from pope GlL, ory 
were then laid before bun, and, upon bearing the former 
he bestowed much commendation on the fidelity, the Zfa j' 
and the diligence of ha ambassadors , and receiving wit^ ^ ' 
reverence the cU from the holv sepulchre, he gave dire^ UQns 
that it should be preserved with rehgioos care. Up^ Q j m 
observing Marco Polo, and inquiring who he was, Nicolo ma j { , 
answer,* This is your servant, and my son,” upon whi^ ^ 
grand khan replied, * He is welcome, and it pleases me 
and he caused him to be enrolled amongst his attends^ 0 j 
honour And on account of their return he made a 
*Aisc*aX.Tv , .epirc/ag7 »wy , »a*«kig'’-» , ^b A vaay'wbsn!,beo®. 
Marco remained in the court of the grand than, they we ' fe 
honoured even above his own courtiers Marco was htjT 
high estimation and respect by all belonging to the court jj f 
learnt in a short tune and adopted the manners of the 
and acquired a proficiency in four different languages 
he bec a me qualified to read and write. 1 Finding him ^ us 
accomplished, his master was desirous of putting his talen^ j Qf 
business to the proof, and sent him on an important conct,^ Q j 
state to a aty named Kararan, 1 situated at the distance i q j 


n fus orthography ol Chin ese uoa in European ehir^J be 
«nu p«ucalarly In the corrupted state of lit test. The Latin «er ae ”; 
Uut Unto karat " the Tartar and four olba languages ~ the t‘ “i? 
teat says, “ their Language aod four did treat characters of wrm' r * nc “ 
* Haring here tbe name merely without any orcuoiitance but t?B , 
lit remoteness from ffae capital of Ch i n a. we mast presume it to ry,_ 
leaded for • taty of Kiorasan to which t here a no objectlaa h “ 
probability o! l£a haring passed through that province when b u{ , , 
visited TarUry and that it a not here spoken of as a place w»h a 
be had been previously acquainted. It eras then (together with 1 ?°* ™ 
under the dominion ot the second »on of Hulsgu, who succeed’y-* 
brother Abaka. aod took tbe name ct Ahmed Khan, upon his emb™ Els 
the Mahometan religion. It would, perhaps be taking a libert^^E 
the orthography to suppose that the name might be Intended lcr\T’ lUl 
asm!* the Khansm of modern geographers. K " CT ‘ 
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a tbs cccstrv e! Kj-th»r 1 Ikstrocs of ecmpfrr— with 
this sal gsa erimre, Aighun depa*d three of hj eeWes, 
discreet ca, whose earn-s w-r* UJatsr, Apcscs, tad Gcza* 
attended by a numerscs r - tit rje, as ambassadors to the 
graid than, with r request that he eight rawt at fcs hands 
a ctndco to wife, fnsa among tie relatives of ha dec eas'd 
qoeea. Tbs appheatjon was taken in ynod port, and coder 
the &TTctsxa cf ha majesty, choice was cods of » dantseJ 
nged seventeen, tatmnefv handsets* and attxtnphiied, whose 
n*3ts war Kogiica,* sod cf wbeta the amha«adar* t epaa her 
ben^ iJxrwa to them, highly approved. When eveiyths^ 
was arrang'd fer then departure, tod a numerccj smte cf 
attendants appointed, to do heoocr to the future ecostrt cf 
Vang Areh.cn, they received from the grand khan a paaora 
fis anai, and set oat ca their return bv the wav thev cacse. 
Having travelled for eght cocthi, then farther prrgTtaj «a 
tv he e^erwyd tl vtrr-ftSra IVe ftcAftiw, by e c-T T hlS tvn oncrT* 

tfa«* who werv frot-ifa y tuv coeval to tie mnd tVnrr IwireBJ; 
jranrae tfcit i! lilt frriiws hid t** brra me cf KoUiTt owo brai-Aiie 

me* (» aruxUact^tw peAipf. a» N- »n then idvaactd » yrartj 
there watd4(»-4 hire exn.*d a Bermiy far euzoj to ftraaiaderaiixl 
la to tie tiUMf lutwa lYrtu *®i Quoi, which eu£itl>fo»- 
eidered ca tZ+Xhan to tie IwfciiCiI* cf tke fact i« it *eB tOT tfat 
«>*pt «3 the triad** of tha Mu-bcf ttm-ly however remote fr*a 

■**& fjtiw*. a oietmnil Bimoo* h*i, cp ta tia per**!. two m»- 
uaot (M Arabia tcavetl bid ippiard far »nd reeravod to Wnai-tore 
fcora fie **=* OcB«tt la tie Ctrtr. twirl il proved that l~e 
difieKltie* alte&hpf Ibe rctwcicp Roomer o v<» faiJ. t»d beewoe 


.. ueuIroMtnV 

ja-diml vnlfrt Cithir J t« N>ra * rehjeet of Duet <fnaHi»y» Mxurat 
tie learned. baf ft oan r e. J t i ck, hr 4»*-ied by three wiv> tnaiU 
lb* raolsa f»oer»pb«v *ad tetawt »>» «t»a tie G*«h. th* tlt-r 
ttrir tie Pa mr to the northern rr o vocra of »bat »e Choi. whim 
vqt aft qwfF d by Jcnpi-tSav. lad to tcB, Otut M fran ■ (2cww 
■ uHrcan. bvf fria * face of rat fare Jvua, ca-ed b-n-Cb* aad his, 
br vrfcooj thee fcad bro lohd-ird aV *1 tar h radial and twentr vein 
brier*, Whither they erefat tt strictly to these fvaviaces. <* cx.fie 
woe of the adraeuaj pirts of Tewt »v*J>oat-«de Ifce w»2, it i. Dee 
easy to tesnot a thew aanaits of these n&^s are far tua hoag 
trecoe t*t <i* £xo& l t 2 xxH Fairer t-> be ease. 

• The* e aa*» vary acodnuy a the d!mtt retta im eltaa, 
■tet they iotu to the (ml cf UfW *3«S Gc.iuy Ajroct. Aran. 

R&ein farm, lad Coyfa >2 cf them, [rtfaht raceh isiosw! 
by > — r.TT ibiec from gxtaepo t giramtct The faito feet thera 
Ofifatz. A-giBC*. cad Cc» They « oof, howevyr of cay totmtal 

IH| ^OK^ t tbe wives cf Hafars, cd mother of AlaoHim Kiteij;^ 
(the mde of Arjhtal, »» acmoJ Kotu-khitra. of whsdt Koyitm. 
fotfwrwj* wri«ea GoeiCsa cad KoyuyoJ curpaSipifeitanrim 
The mrri iiatca. which Kpnices - Uiy " B rwy framed!* caoezed 
to er Scrrrapaits of preser uses, baa by Ptrnin »_4 Tim. w«am 
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obstructed &nd the roads shut op against them, by fresh wan 
that had broken out amongst the Tartar princes. 1 Much 
against their inclinations, therefore, they were constrained to 
adopt the measure of returning to the court of the grand khan, 
to if horn they stated the interruption they had met with 

About the time of their reappearance, Marco Polo happened 
to arrive from a voyage he had made, with a few vessels under 
ks orders, to some parts of the East Indies,* and reported to 
the grand than the intelligence he brought respecting the 
countries be had visited, with the arcumsUnccs of h-s own 
navigation, which, he said, was performed in those seas with 
the utmost ui A ty This latter observation having reached 
the ears 0! the three ambassadors, who were extremely anxious 
to return to their own country, from whence they had now 
been absent three years, they presently sought a conference 
with oar Venetians, whom they found equally desirous of 
revisiting their home, and it was settled between them that 
the former, accompanied by their young queen, should obtain 
an audienre of the grand khan, and represent to him with what 
convenience and security they might effect their return by sea, 
to the dominions of their roaster, whilst the TO) age would be 
attended with less expense than the journey by land,* and be 
performed in a shorter tune, according to the experience ol 
Marco Fo!o, who had lately sailed in those parts Should hi* 
majesty incline to give his consent to thor adopting that mode 
of conveyance, they were then to urge him to suffer the three 
Europeans, as being persons well skilled in the practice of 
navigation, to accompany them until they should reach the 

'Tin* wan taut ba»e taken [■lift (boot tie year rtS?, uj po- 
bably to the «7oatrr e I Mawaralna-ir or Tr atuoaiana. uoosni lie 
dcKrivtaat* of Jagatal or Ztcitig "bote histrxy h pert Ctdarly Ooscore 
ton then h reason to believe Uul they (cv say of the Uo*a ui prioeet 
Were seldom in a Kite of tranquiiity Trouble* woe also eaaled. 
Be net to China, by » youneet broiber ol KuUai, who attempted to di»- 
pul* with bfan tfae right to tM empire. 

* What are ben termed tie Ea*i Indies must not be understood ol tbt 
continent oi India, but ot some at tbe fcJatids to the eastern arehipeligo 
perhaps the ItiUppmes, ot possibly tie coast oi Ttuniu, or Champa, 
wbkh to another part ol tie week, out author speaks of bavto* visiied. 
Tbe voyag* here mentioned was subsequent to tbc grand and disastrous 
espeditioo which tbe act tv* jmos ol Hnblal Jed bios to 6t tui againji 
the kingdom ol Japan. It should be observed that the Latin and braeci 
teats, and the liabao published by Bou, say no time of U>* ship*. but 
merely state that b» was aeturato* from an embassy to lstha. 

* The snpjeiuea ol tbb economical metre* may seem 
bot attachment to money was one of tie weak 

a«er and tie practices he adopted, or axcirrd at, 
been tb* subject of much reorebes^fc-^i. 
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together with Nicolo, Sladeo, and Marco Polo, when they had 
first taken their lea re of the grand khan, who presented them 
with many rubies and other handsome jewels of great value 
He also gave directions that the ships should be furnished with 
stores and provisions for two years 1 
§ 6 After a navigation of about three months, they armed 
at an island which lay in a southerly direction, named Java,* 
where they saw various objects worthy of attention, of which 
notice shall be taken in the sequel of the work. Taking their 
departure from thence, they employed eighteen months in the 
Indian sens before they were enabled to reach the place of their 
destination m the territory of king Arghun , * and during thir 
part of their voyage also they bad an opportunity of observing 
many tilings, which shall, in like manner, be related hereafter 
But here it may be proper to mention, that between the day of 
their sailing and that of their arrival, they lost by deaths, of 
the crews of the vessels and others who were embarked, about 
sue hundred persons, and of the three ambassadors, only one, 
whose name was Goia, survived the voyage, whilst of all the 
ladies and female attendants one only died.* 

Upon landing they were Informed that long Arghun had 
died some time before,* and that the government of the 
country was then administered, on behalf of his son, who was 
still a youth, by a person of the name of Ki akato • From 
'Tbs sailing of tin remarkable expedition beta the Pe-bo. or river oi 
P ri c i ng, we may bier from circuits antes mentioned in different parti 
ot tie work to have taken pUoe about the beginning of tigs three 
years before fie death of tie emperor Kablat, and four yean previous 
to tie arrival of tie Polo family at Venice, in t*9j 

* Setae defails of this part of tie voyage are given fa book f»L cbip 
* , where the Bland here called Java, n termed J ivi mm or and is evi 
denUy intended foe Sumatra. tt wfli appear that they wanted the 
change oi the monsoon la a northern port ci that island, near the western 
entrance ol the t traits of Malacca. 

•The place where the expedition cltjmately arrived fa not directly 
mentioned in any part ol the werk but there are strong grounds lor 
Inferring it to have been the celebrated port ol Ormct- with respect 
to the pnnee named Axgbun khan, see Note* on p jj 
•T his mortality fa no greater than might be exported la vessels 
crowded with oea unaccustomed to voyages oi such duration, and who 
had parsed seven) months at an anchorage in tie straits ot Malacca 
and a) though it should hare amounted to oco-Uund of their whole 
number the proportion would not hare exceeded what was suffered by 
Lord Anson and other navigators of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

* Arghon khan, according to the authorities followed by De Guigr.es, 
died in tie third month of the year 690 of the hejrah, answering to March 
in the year o£ our Lord 1191 

* The person here named Ki-akato, or Chlacato in the Italian ortho- 
graphy, and described as the ruler of the country in the name oi the late 
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territory of king Aighun. The grand khan upon receiving 
tits application showed by his countenance that it was exceed 
mg3y displeasing to him, averse as he was to parting with the 
Venetians. Feeling nevertheless that he could not with pro- 
priety do otherwise than consent, he yielded to their entreaty 
Had it not been that he found himself constrained by the im- 
portance and urgency of this peenhar case, they would never 
otherwise hare obtained permission to withdraw themselves 
from his service. He sent for them, however, and addressed 
them with much kindness and condescension, assuring them of 
his regard, and requiring from them a promise that when they 
should have resided some tune m Europe and with their own 
family, they would return to him once more. With tins object 
in new he ciused them to be furnished with the golden tablet 
(or royal chop"), which contained his order for their having free 
and safe conduct through every part of his dominions, with 
the needful supplies for themselves and their attendants. He 
likewise gave them authority to act in the capacity of hu 
ambassadors to the pope, the longs of France and Spam, and 
the other Christian princes. 1 

At the same time preparations were made for the equipment 
of fourteen ships, each having four masts, and capable of being 
navigated with nine sails,* the construction and rigging of 
which would admit of aop’e description, but, to avoid pro- 
lixity, it is for the present omitted. Among these vessels there 
were at least four or five that had crews of two hundred and 
fifty or two hundred and sixty men. On them were embarked 
the ambassadors, basing the queen under their protection, 


Mn the Latin version it is said tha* he appointed ambassadors ol hu 
own to these monarch* to actaopaay the eapeditmci but a* do allusion 
is afterwards made to such personate*, a-thoegh an obvious occasion 
(that of the mortality) presents itself, the Italian readme « oraisidered 
as prelrtable. 

» For the modern practice, in tbe northern part of China, and parti- 
cular on the Pe-bo, of rigging vessels intended to be emploved m foreign 
voyages, with (ottr masts, we have the anthenty of Barrow who savs 
“ It is on possible not to consider the Cowes given by this early traveller 
(Marco Polo) as curious, interesting, and valuable and as far as they 
regard the empire of China, they bear internal evidence of their being 
generally correct- He tailed frem China in a fleet consisting of fourteen 
ships, each carrying (out masts, and having their holds partiUcoed into 
separate chambers. It e observed many hundreds of a larger de- 

scription. that are employed m foreign voyages, all carrying four masts. - 
— Trarelj fa China, p 45. In the Latin versao the words art “ quartan 
qtneLiet habebat qoatuor nalos, et mult* ei Chs flsant cum doodecun 
vein," — “ of which each had four masts, and many of them weot with 
twelve saSs.** It is well known that now Chinese vessels do not carry 
any kind of topsail- 
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together with Nicolo, Matfeo, and Marco Polo, when they had 
first taken their leave of the grand khan, who presented them 
with many rubies and other handsome jewels of great value 
He also gave directions that the ships should be furnished with 
V stores and pro visions for two yean 1 

§ 6 After a navigation of about three months, they arrived 
at an island which lay in a southerly direction, named Java,* 
where they saw venous objects worthy of attention, of which 
notice shall be taken m the sequel of the work Taking their 
departure from thence, they employed eighteen months in the 
Indian seas before they were enabled to reach the place of their 
destination in the territory of long Arghun,* and during this 
part of their voyage also they had an opportunity of observing 
many things, whiab shall, in like manner, be related hereafter 
But here it may be proper to mention, that between the day of 
their sailing and that of their arrival, they lost by deaths, of 
the crews of the vessels and others who were embarked, about 
six hundred persons, and of the three ambassadors, only one, 
whose name was Goza, survived the voyage , whilst of all the 
ladies and female attendants one only died.* 

Upon landing they were informed that long Arghun had 
died some time before, 1 and that the government of the 
country was then administered, on behalf of his son, who was 
still a jouth, by a person of the name of Ki akato.* From 

* The sailing ol this remarkable expedition from the Pe-ho or river of 
Peking, we may infer from circumstances mentioned in different parts 
of the work, to have Uken place about the beginning of 1291 three 
years before the death of the emperor Kublal, and four years previous 
to the arrival of the Polo family at Venice, to taps 

• Some details of this part of the voyage are given fa book hi chap 
X where the island here called Java, is termed Java m i n or and Is evi 
dently intended fee Sumatra. It will appear that they wanted the 
change of the mocsoon in a northern port of that island, near the western 
entrance of the straits of Malacca. 

•The place where the expedition ultimately arrived is not directly 
mentioned to any part of the work but there are strong grounds for 
infesting it to have been the celebrated port of Oirnux. With respect 
to the prince named Arghun- kh in, see Note* on p *3 

•This mortality is no greater than might be expected to vessels 
crowded with men unaccustomed to voyages of such duration, and who 
had passed several months at as anchorage to the straits of Malacca 
and although it should have amounted to ace- third of their whole 
number the proportion would not have exceeded what was sufiertd by 
Lead Ansco and other navigators of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. 

* Arghun khan, according to the authorities followed by De Guigues, 
died m the third month of the year 690 of the hejrah, answering to March 
in the year ot our Lord I29J 

• The person here named KLakato, t* Chiacato in the Italian ortho- 
graphy and described as the refer of the txmetry in the name of the Ute 
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hiro they desired to receive instructions as to the manner In 
wish* they were to dispose cl the princess, whom, by the 
criers of the late king, they had conducted thither. His 
answer -ms, that they ought to present the lady to Kasaa, 1 
the son of Afghan, who was then at a place on the borders of 
Persia, winch has its denomination from the Arbor secco,* 
where an army of serty thousand men was assembled for the 
purpose of guarding certain passes against the irruption of 
the enemy* This they proceeded to carry into execution, 
and having effected it, they returned to the residence of Kr- 
akato, because the road they were afterwards to take lay in 
that direction.* Here, however, they reposed themselves for 

baj * 100, was Kai-khato, the second ion of Abiii-tSun, and emse- 
rjoeally the brother of Arrian, open whtxe death he H Mid to have 
seited the throne (although pertapr only u regent or protector), to the 
prejudice of ha nephew, then a miner 

•The pracs whose sur a here *nl!n Kaiaa, cr Cm", xn£ br De 
Gntgnea Cataa. wb Ch*ran khan. the eldest ton of Arjhcn. He did net 
siaied to the throne of Persia until the end of the year I19J, neatly 
five yean after the death of ha father, who had sent hsa to reside a 
khertson, under the tutelar of an atabeg, or governc*-, named Nu- 
nw. by whoee pervoaiwo he afterward! embraced tie Mussulman faith, 
and took the name of Mahmud. It does cot appear that he was merited 
in that province br ha unde Kai-kfcattj. and tin reomcnaiditico, that 
the prtneew shorn'd be conveyed to hna aj the rvjTesecla.'ive ol ha 
/liber, lerwr to show that they were cot cpctt term of actual bcetihty 
It a fort her proved by the ctrvumsianee, that when, open the murder 
of Ka*-ktatu, the government fell into the hands of Baidu (a pnihca 
of Malaga ta a dihwent line), and Gharau marched with an army to 
Rey (Rage*) to assert hi bere&tanr c l a im s, lie hot demand he made 
was, that the aua»U3 of ha unde should be delivered trp to ban. After 
a doubtful struggle maintained during a period of eight month*, the 
defect**? of his principal o Zxxn led to the destruction ol it' usurper, 
and Cbaxan ascended the Ihrtne of Persia, about two years subsequently 
to the arrival of the pnacess, of whom nothing further is tecxded. 

• More ccesunstaotul mention B nude of this district, and of the tree 
front whence it a sad to derive its appell at i on , a chap is of this boot 

• Thu is the dpertant pass known to the ancient, by the appeLauon 
of Fort* Carps* or Caspian Strai s (to t- distsagutshed from chose of 
Dertead, as well as ol Kadbar), and termed by Eaalero geographers 
the Stmt* ol hhowar. cc Khawr, ton a Fersun word, signifying a 
valley teiween two mc-tniuu, cr from a small town near the easum 
entrance which bears the same name. “ This remarkable ch a sm ." savs 
Renodi, " is Dow called the strait or passage of Khowar (Ctcra of the 
anoeotsl, from a town cr district in the se-gibourhood. It fs situated 
at the ternirsiticu of the peat Salt Desert, almost due north from 
Ispahan, and about fifty miles to the eastward of the rums of Rey for 
Rages) AJeaaadar pai«*d through it in his way from Rages towards , 
(m in& Bactna. DeJJa \ aLe and Herbert imMigst the moderns, and 
Plmy amongst the ancients, have described it particularly It Is eight 
miles through. and generaUv forty yard* in breadth."— Geographical 
System of Herodotus examined and exptamed, p 17*, note. 

• Fran the preceding pari of the narrative w» might be fed to suppose 
the residence of Kai khacu to have been a one of the soiti era province* 
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the space of nine months 1 When they took their leave he 
famished them with four golden tablets, each of them a cubit 
m length, five inches wide, and weighing three or four marks of 
gold . 4 Thetr inscription began with invoking the blessing of 
the Almighty upon the grand khan,* that his name might be 
held m reverence for many years, and denouncing the punish 
ment of death and confiscation of goods to all who should 
refuse obedience to the mandate It then proceeded to direct 
that the three ambassadors, as his representatives, should be 
treated throughout his dominions with due honour, that their 
expenses should be defrayed, and that they should be pro- 
vided with the necessary escorts. All this was fully Complied 
with, and from many places they were protected by bodies 0/ 
two hundred hone, nor could this have been dispensed with 
as the government of K 1 akato was unpopular, and the people 
were disposed to commit insults and proceed to outrages 
which they would not have dared to attempt under the rule 
of their proper sovereign . 4 In the course of their journey our 

ol Persia but here, on the contrary we that, conformably with 
the histories of the tiroes. It lay in the route between the place where 
Ohuan was encamped. oa the eastern side of the Caspian straits, a ns. 
the country of Armenia, towards which out travellers were advancing 
By I> Her helot. Do Guigncv and others, we ve accordingly tnl | tba 
the capital of Ibe princes ol this dynasty was the city ol Tauni or Tabor 
in Aderbfjan, hut that they frequently resided (especially la tumtner) at 
Haul acta a, tn Aljebal. In order to be nearer to the bynan frontier 

* From what has been said in the (-needing note, we may presume 
this place to have been Tabriz. 

•The mirk betni; eight ounces, the tablets roust have been unneers 
sarfly eapetssire and hsconveoimtly ponderous. The other versions do 
not specify either weight or slse, and sons* state them to bo only (tea 
additional tablets 

* This shows that the sovereignty of the head of the family was still 
acknowledged by these branches, and Kai-khatu might have particular 
motives tor courting its sanction. Gbazan » said to have been the firs! 
who renounced this slight » parses el va s sj]age, and probably did col 
send an ambassador to China to demand the investiture. 

* la the conduct here described we have a proof of the general doubt 
entertained respecting ha right to the throne, although the Moghul 
chiefs affected to consider it as dependent upon their election. The 
historians ail wee in reprobating hn habits as debauched and infamous, 
and these chiefs, indignant at befog governed by a prince so corrupt 
" equally hated by his subjects and despised by foreigners, molvrd to 
remove him, and made an ode* of the crown, not to Ghaizn whom 
they might think stiU too young, or too feeble in bodily frame, for their 
purpose, but to Baidu, a grandson of Hulagu, and cousin ol the late 
king who was then governor of Baghdad. A battle was fought. In 
which Ka>Uiatu personally brave found himself deserted by » prujejnni 
officer who commanded a wmg of his army was delta tea, 

ouently strangled. For a circumstantial detail of these 
tne authority of Kbondemir see the Bibliolh^que Orientate, 
article If a du See also the article Gaagiatu, qua loa 
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trzrdkrs reee i rgd cteErosee cf the g-and than (SrtbM) 
hasrog depertod tics hi:, 1 wbch ectoeiy pet aa <sd to *3 
prospect cf thorr-snsTOng those regions. Persuing, therefore, 
tb=r mtexfcd rate, they at length reached the aty of Tms- 
zrod, fctra whence tber fmxmkd to Cbcstoatacpk, fh-rt to 
NecrcpeEit,* tad fe a J h r to Vetoes, at which place, cv the. ea- 
joynent c‘ health sad abendont aches, they safely amvtd o 
the year 1295. Oa tix occamn they ehrrcl ep tber thacts 
to God, who had nerw been pleased to rcLeve then froa soefa 
great fiCgses, after h avi ng prreerred them frrea entmerah;- 
penli The faregoeg ca rraTO-e cay be crosdered es a pere- 
beirory chapter, the object cf which r» to mate the rader 
aerprarnted with the cppcrtectiEs Jlarco Pcio had ef acqtortog 
a knowledge cf the thirds b* desrobes, throng t residence of » 
many year* rathe eastern parts cf the wndd. 


b Qxstotoese; the desrophoa cf the core roes whdh Itsrco 
Polo vested a tea, and cf things worthy cf notice which he 
KcesJCa^t^etCaaeora. - * Kf& i c angciptyiclerinaifaBgj 
£e ct proa steal Apr ot Cnaa" \\ c sioCj ion bra besce to 
^s*ot>t(±n*tcK6aiiee<trx^i;tTcli>at Ox ■bostca'fti 
tokj its extras use tin so t:_e. u at iH, ito aas* cl these 
t-A *st£»*si>e*. Uss a ca e a t n g a ag; exteasy r wz a rt a- t fa, tbai ixx o« 
tie yraexpal mXi t* ucpnl k* to* -r*cfi c! tie tirafs i£LXsi 

t>-= ;< , - w^ w fcas fcayc; a*tcip-«f to estaltoi n t» dccsZxta a 
lytta of be tbl e- C ^a a. — Dt C afes , Ha» <!eS Bob, 

' J ‘ &Sa£wfa»- tra tic Cia e se [TORM Hcjcj «■ Hcjte. «i_i 

ia tier asoa^s t-*» £»stow <*J tna t-at o< Cie-tsa, «r*s Ftteitcaoi 
av»i o tie year i*4i. btotoytwri Ca t exc t-e deCttas ri 
ti- draastr «f tie S*i wfco rested « itaaji or t-e provtaees senti 
of fie tfrral mrer Kusf. *s rates aid eiet* xs tie bef— MS ct IJ>», a. 
tie are of essitj- Tears. J» a Oat <c;cssf tiat tie lews of 13 *e*nt 
*j fcraoylao to a3 tie tubes of Uo*Sok a Tartars ticci! fcaee fceisrt 
tt» way to t-e «« 1 rf Frrsu. of caaeij’jeaUj to cor CieuS, ra 

diwt rtwle fcto Tilr-I wws«2 haee u.1 tiroa^b Beio 
a KgtaUaOAiqyvtosi Bataeli»sc! .ias ri Eqy, raieteo -• 
ti* ten cf Porsa •« orr . -m ,e a- war tad yosaesuoa cf a& _e ' 
seapers* ef Stria, »ad woeJd pay Use fty?-ct to ties paar^is. By 
tb* »ay ol Cw*T=a to TieitKOd. era tie E a an c, tie=r ljatiyxzzev eras 
shorter' aad c«e sec=e, aai »i*a at tiol ;(ace tier were cal« tie 
pr-t^coo of tie Cir»uaa pa c e , wicse fan J r raparf a t~e sand 
of Treiaoad, tea rso« to fiM. 
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observed therein, it is proper to mention that we are to dis- 
tinguish two Airnenm, the Lesser and the Greater . 1 The 
king of the Lesser Armenia dwells in a city called Sebajtoz , 1 
and rules his dominions with strict regard to justice. The 
towns, fortified places, and castles are numerous. There is 
abundance of all necessaries of life, as well as of those things 
which contribute to its comfort. Game, both of beasts and 
birds. Is in plenty. It must be said, however, that the air of the 
country is not remarkably healthy. In former times its gentry 
were esteemed expert and brave soldiers ; but at the present 
day they are great drinkers, pusillanimous, and worthless. 
On tire sea-coast there is a aty named Laiassus,* a place of 
considerable traffic. Its port is frequented by merchants from 
Venice, Genoa, and many other places, who trade in spiceries 
and drugs of different sorts, manufactures of silk and of wool, 
and other rich commodities. Those persons who design to 

* This distinction of the Armenia* into the Greater and the Lesser, U 
conformable to what we find in Ptolemy and the geographers of the 
middle ages, although other divisions have taken place since that 
part of Asia has been subject to tbe Ottoman empire. The Lesser 

' Armenia is defined by Busching aa comprehending that part of Cap- 
padocia and Ciliaa which lies along the western side of the Create! 
Armenia, and also co the western side of the Euphrates That in the 
days of Hilton « extended south of Taurus, and included Ciliaa (cam- 
pestns), which was not the case fa more ancient tunes, we have the 
unexceptionable authority of that historian. 

* As it appears from the passage quoted Is tbe preceding note, as well 
as from other authorities, that Sl» wai the capital of the Lesser Armenia 
during the reign i of the Leons and Marlons, we are led to 'oppose the 
S ebastox here mentioned to bare been the an carat name of that aty, or 
of one that stood on tbe same site. It is obvious, indeed, from the geo- 
gTaphy of Ptolemy, that there were many places m Asia Minor that bore 
the names of Sebastia, Se baste, and Sebastopolis (besides one in Syria), 
and In his enumeration of the towns of Cdida, we find a Sebaste, to which, 
in the Latin translation, published at Venice In ij&i, the epithet of 
“ augusta " Is annexed Upon the fotmdatic** of this, Leon 1 (from 
whom the country ts called by the Arabians, Belan Leon, as well as JSelad 
STs), may have bufit the modern city, and the Greek name may have been 
still prevalent. We are told, however, that the aty which preceded Sis, 
4s the capital of Armenia Minor, was named Metis, M arsis, or Massissa, 
tbe ancient Sfopsuestla, and ft must lx confessed that if authority was 
not in opposition to coo lecture, the sound of these name* might lead us 
to suppose that tbe modern name was only an abbreviation of Mrs- sit, 
and Sebastoz a substitution for Mopsnestr In a subsequent part of 
the chapter the city of Sevasta eg Seville, the modem Siwas er Srvas, ts 
spoken of under circumstances that appear to distinguish It entirely from 
the Armenian capital; having been recently conquered by the Moghuls 
from the Seljuk princes 

* Lajaxxo, or Alas, is situated in a low, morassy country, formed by 
the alluvion of tbe two rivers Sihon and Jihco (of Ciliaa), and (as 
observed to me by Major Rennell) at the present mouth of the latter 
Its trade has been transferred to Alexandretta or Seanderocn, no the 
opposite or Syrian side of the gulf. 
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travel into the interior of the Levant, 1 csaaHy proceed in the 
first instance to this port of Laiusns. The boundaries of the 
Lesser Armenia are, on the south, the Land of Premise, caw 
occupied br the Saracens; * on the north, TTurarmna, in- 
habited by TurLotnans; towards the north-east lie the ernes 
of K&ianah, £cvasto,* and many others subject to the Tar- 
tars; and on the western side it is bounded by the sea, which 
extends to the shores of Christendom. 


or THE TtOVT>CC CALL E D TCKJCOKA2RA, WHERE ARE TICK 
CITIES or EOC'CT, RAISABIAK, AMD SSVASTA, AJTO Or ITS 
COMMERCE* 

The inhabitants of TorJromania * may be distinguished into 
three The TmLomans, who reverence Mahomet and 

f dOtnr his law, «re a rude people, and doll of intellect They r 

> Levant fa » cl tie weed AnatoLa or Acadoh, from It* 

Greek inrtXf " cytos, ooetts.~ ugzjjog tie c uoa t i y that bn Miinnnf 
toci Crewe. As toe mine of a region therefore rt should be equivalent 
V> iiiclu, n its |Dore citeuin impljiiaj, and it o mbit Hut on r 
anther captors it *» ‘denote Ana Maocr Smyrna fa at present esteemed 
tie prmcpal pert n toe Levant. and tie trro asa to be now confined 
w t£ , -il~.ro *»d *0 mereaatde taage. 

’ for tie Land of fromne, •X i'alsime, wfcici rrt»ils no further (o tie 
cati ttoi Tyre « here *0 be endeniood Syna. «• fiat part of irea»ed 
CtzfceSma, wtief banters 00 CiWu or tie southern part ot Armenia 
Umv A* the is*** general deDowxnataco ol Syria mdraJes Palestine, 
and the latter nal** **s, m the tone ol tie Crusades, lucre fa . -n fliar to 

F.isaCMCs tir* tl* fcra«r. It as »ot *arpev=sg that they should some. 
tawbe'wtfijiaM Tie Sarrau here spoken of were tfce subject* 

0 < Waiaelak *aitana or wfiaas ol Egypt, who rrccrerd frten the 
Christian powers tf» Syria. what tie proas ot the lamfly ol Salada, or ol 
the Arabite Hr ta*tr. had Vast. la otoer parts ol the work the term fa 
.^^ ^PatelT with that o< Mahometan. 

• -pji Ttsfaxaaosol Eacamaaii were < race ot 1 artars settled 13 Asia 
SGacc '-•'■t-c the gowenuaeot o# the Sd/ti peaces, cl who o aa aeeoeat 
wi3 fce looad r» (hr flowing near. Kasarui crC*sarea r andSevastacr 
tie Sabas**?*" Cawadao* of Pto^yaad Siwas <* &!■ * <rf 
tie present day. were oDa bekopag to the saae dynasty, that had 

bme^Uc d 1 by toe Moghnfa m tie year m*. , / 

a B_ Turtaaania we are to oadtrsiaad, gtn<ta2r, tie possessions of 1 < 
she eras. Sel’fik dynasty fa Asia iliorr, ealmding tm Cjlaaa and 
Pamphyiia. in the wraith to toe » bores ot the Erame sea, and from 
Prsadia and it ysia. to Use west, to lie traders erf Armenia Mmre, metnd- 
CE tie create pal* «* Phrygia and Cappadocia, together with Pontns, 
and patiinlariy (£« nwnfera promos ol Karamzma and Rteaivah. or 
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<3^ ell amongst the mountains and in places difficult of access, 
where their object is to find good pasture for their cattle, as 
they live entirely upon animal food There is here an excel 
lent breed of horses which has the appellation of Turki, and 
fine mules which are sold at high pnces 1 The other classes 
^ are Greeks and Armenians, who reside m the a ties and forti 
fied places, and gain their living by commerce and manu 
facture The best and handsomest carpets in the world are 
wrought here, and also silks of crimson and other nch colours * 
Amongst its cities are those of Kogni, Kaisanah, and Sevasta, 
in which last Saint Blaise obtained the glorious crown of 
martyrdom 5 They are all subject tD the great khan, emperor 
of the Oriental Tartars, who appoints governors to them * 
We shall now speak of the Greater Armenia, 
the country cl Rflm. Of the former of these, the capital was Iccmium, 
tomipled by the oriental vrnters to kumyah, and by those of the 
Crusades to Kogni of the latter Sebasfe or Sebasfopolis, corrupted 
to Si was ot Sivas. The chief bom whom the dynasty of Seljvlfcs derived 
its appellation, was by birth a Turkoman, of Turkistan, on the north 
eastern side of the over Sjbon or Jaxartes. but in the service of a ponce 
of khotar on the Wolga, from which he fled and pursued hit fortune in 
J Transoxiaaa as dxl some of his family In Kbora>an. Having acquired 
I great celehnty they were at length enabled, by the means of numerous 
tribes of Turkomans who joined their standard, to establish a sovere gnty 
or in point of extent, an empire, the principal seat of which was in Persia. 
Another branch, about the yrar 1080, wrested the fine provinces of Asia 
Minor bom the Greek emperors, and formed the kingdom of which we 
are now speaking Through its temtocy the Christian princes repeatedly 
forced Iheir way m their progress to the Holy Land, and It a computed 
by historians that uot fewer than six hundred thousand men perished is 
this preliminary warfare. At length the power of the Seijoks yielded to 
the overwhelming influence of the bouse of Jengixkhan, and in our 
anther's time they were reduced to insig ni fi c a n ce but from their ruins 
sprang the empire of the Ottomans, the founder of which had been in the 
service of one ot the last sultans of I comum. 

‘The pastoral habits of the Turkoman Tartars are preserved to tins 
day even in Asia Minor end the distinction of their tribes subsets also. 
The Turks breed of hones is esteemed throughout the hast, for spin 
and hardiness. 

* ** Et ibi hunt sedan! et taped pulehnotes dr isnado et palchreoris 
colons," are the words of the Latin text. 

* " Blaise, bishop of Sebasta, in Cappadocia, In the second and third 

centuries, says the Biographical Dictionary suSexed dra-h under 
Diocletian by decap tauon after being whipped and having bis flesh 
torn with iron combs. It Is difficult to say how the invention (of 

wool combing) cam* to be attributed to him but it had probably no 
better ongia than the circumstance of his being tortured with the instru 
meats used in the combing of wool. 

V * It is the family of Hulagu, and the tribes who followed bfs standard 
from the north, whom our author always designates by the name of 
Oriental Tartars, to distinguish them from the descendants oi Bstu, who 
settled near the WcJga, on the north western side of the Caspian, and 
extended their conquests towards Europe whilst the former entered 
Persia from the Easters quarter by the way of Transoxiaaa and Khorasan, 
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CHAPTER IV 


07 ARMENIA MAJOR, IS WHICH ARE THE OTTES 01 ASZTHGAV, 
ARCIROS, AND DARZIZ — OF THE CASTLE OF PAIFCSTB— OF 
THE MOUNTAIN WHERE THE ARE OF hOAH RESTED — OF THE 
EOUNDAKIES Ot THE PROVENCE — AM) OF A REMAJUAEU 
FOUNTAIN OF OIL. 


Armexia Major is an extensive province, at the entrance of 
which is a city named Arzingan, 3 where there is a manufacture 
of very fine cotton cloth called bombazines* as well as of 
many other curious fabrics, which it would be tedious to 
enumerate. It possesses the handsomest and most excellent 
baths of warm water, issuing from the earth, that are any- 
where to be found.* Its inhabitants are for the most part 


r, Arwai in, b a ary near the frontier of Kaeuyah. but lost withm the 
limit* rf Armenia kujcr •* Cette vflie," *ay* D Herbelot, M apparurat - 
phitit h TArmtaie, *t fat rose par V* Mogoi* on Tart arm Van 6*o de 
VHfgire, de J. C tatz. apff* la diiaite «!e Kaikbosnm, fils <T Aladin le 
Seigiuerde, aossi Lien que le* rOles de Sfbaste et de Cfsarfe." By an 
cnotta } geographer It a aaJd to be, “ Opfudam eelebemmnai, elrgaas, 
ammonia, ecpiosum bools rebus. tocoWque. pertmens ad Armeniam 
tnter Rtanea* prcroaczas «t Chalatam titom, hand prccul Arre tr e uro o. 
esseque faeoias ejtt* m auto am partem Armenia*.'’ Alberti Sefndlens 
lndet Ceopraphicns In k lUta Sjladat Jo alpha t Barbara, < Venetian, 
who travehed lato Persia. to the fifteenth century, speaks of Arsengaa 
a* a place that had formerly been of consequence, but was then mostly 

•Tte'cme et a ipeoes ot doth which I hare here translated “batn- 
fcarme,” Is fa the Italian of Jtamosio, “ bcchassmi di bambagio," and in 
the Latin versions “ buthiranos, bochyramis, and boeararotis." Its 
substance or texture H not dearly explained ta our dicucnanes. That 
of Cotgrave, panted fa t«rf, defines “ hoeeasm,- to be “ a kind of tin* 
bodtorsm, that hath a resemblance of tafiata, and w much used f-r 
iiniw g also the stuCe eaHnnanco.” But this. It a evident, cannot apply 
to a manufacture of bombagw or cotton, and the VoeaboUrfa della 
Crusea, a* well as the Glossary of Da Cane*, (peak of “ bacfierame fcian- 
ehlsstaa." and “ boehenene bizzbifnsa,* and both of them Quote cor 
autbf* for the me of the wad. All the examples convey the idea cl 
fcne, white, and soft cotton cloth : the reverse of what is now called buck- 
ram. The early Latm text xpealu of boccorame and bambace as two 
distinct things. , . , , , „ 

‘Natural warm baths are found ta many parts of Asia Miner, and 
particularly near Ancyra, the modern Angora or Aaguri, which are siEl>' 
much (requested. Theur situation is denoted by the weed Therm*, m 
Rowell a map erp lavatory of tie Retreat of the Ten thousand. They 
art also spoken of at Tefiis a Georgia, but of their existence at Aneogan 
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native Armenians, but under the dominion of the Tartars. 
In this province there are many dues, but Arzingan is the 
principal, and the seat of an archbishop; and the next in con- 
sequence are Argiron 1 and Damz . 1 It is very extensive, and, 
in the summer season, the station of a part of the army of the 
Eastern Tartars, on account of the good pasture it affords for 
their cattle; but on the approach of winter they are obliged 
to change their quarters, the fall of snow being so very deep 
that the horses could not find subsistence, and for the sake of 
warmth and fodder they proceed to the southward. Within 
a castle named Paipurth,* which you meet with in going from 
Trebisond to Tauns, there is a rich mine of silver . 4 In the 
central part of Armenia stands an exceedingly large and high 
mountain, upon which, it is said, the ark of Noah rested, and 
for this reason it is termed the mountain of the ark . 4 The 


'Arproa, or, In the Latin version*. Argyron, 1» a corruption ctJinmtm, 
Ertwim. or Axz«a er-rfrm, a distinctive name given toa dty called Amn, 
as being the list strong place, in that direction, belonging to the Greek 
empire " Areerrtai,” say* Abulfeda, •* est extremist finis region urn 
1 Riunaonim ab onente. In ejus orient all et septentnonall latere est 
' loos Euphratla.” . .... 

> Dirur, which in the Dasle edition is Darurim, in the older Latin. Anii 
and in the Italian epitomes, Arcui and Arxin, is the town now called 
Arils, situated oo the border ot the Lake Van. anciently named Anisia 
palua. “ Argish," says Macdonald Klnneir, ‘‘is a town containing six 
thousand inhabitants, situated on the north-west side ot the lake, three 
days* Journey from Van. There are tour islands in the lake, on one o( 
which is an Armenian monastery, and three hundred priests *' Memo-r 
oi the Persian Empire, pp 318, 319 These places, it may be observed, 
lay in our author'* returning route, from Taiuis to Trebisond. 

* Paipitrtb, the Baiburt ot D'Aaviiie'* and Keaneli's maps, is situated 
among the mountains, in a northerly direction from Arrerrum. As the 
word pud signifies a casUe in the Armenian language, and as the Arabian 
geographers, (mm not having the letter p In their alphabet, are obliged 
to substitute the fc, it Is probable that the former is the more genuine 
orthography This castle is particularly noted by Josapbat Barbara, 
who says, ” Partendo d'essa (Trabisonda) per andar 4 Thaurli . . . li 
pnmo tuogo notabile ehe si trova, i uno castello in puno in una vaile 
d' ognitotno circondata da monti, nommato Baiburth, caste! forte e 
rnurato, . . , Cinnoe gi ornate plu in la, si trova Arsengan. . . . P01 
si n trova im castello nommato Carpurth." — Viaggio in Persia, p 4S, ed. 
tjss. tamo. 

* Although this particular mine may have been exhausted, silver 
mines are known to exist In this pat of Armenia. 

* The mountain of Armenia (the Ararat of Saiptnre) upon which the 
ark is believed by the Christians of that country to have rested, stands 

.not far from the city of Envan or Irwin The Mahometans, however, 
►assign to it a different situation. " 1/opuuon commune des OriexUaux," 
says D’HecbelOt, " est que Varehe de No* s'arrfta sur la montagne da 
Gioudi, qui est line da croupes du moot Taurus ou Gordusus 
mSnie, et cette tradition est sutons£ en ce pay*-li par plus 
to ires qui approebent fort de la fable.” “Joudi.” says 
” is a mountain near Nisihin. It is said that the ark of 
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circuit of its base cannot be compassed in less than two days 
The ascent is impracticable on account of the snow towards 
the summit, which never melts, but goes on increasing by each 
successive falL In the lower region, however, near the plun, 
the melting of the snow fertilizes the ground, and occasions 
such an abundant vegetation, that all the cattle which collect 
there in summer from the neighbouring country, meet with a 
never failing supply 1 Bordering upon Armenia, to the south 
west, are tne districts of Mosul and Maredin, which shall be 
described hereafter, and many others too numerous to parti 
culanze. To the north lies Zorzama, near the confines of which 
there is a fountain of oil which discharges so great a quantity 
as to furnish leading for many camels * The use made of it 
is not for the purpose of food, but as an unguent for the cure of 
cutaneous distempers in men and cattle, as well as other com 
plaints, and it is also good for burning In the neighbouring 
country no other is used in their lamps, and people come from 
distant parts to procure it 


be peace,) rested on the summit ol this mountain." Ouseley"* trans- * 
lauoo, p 60. Major Rehnell observes, that Jendi h the part o( the 
Carduchun mountains opposite to the Jezkal ihn Omar end that the 
dervishes keep • light burning there, hi honour ol Noah and ha ark. 

‘This fertility of the country m the vicinity ol the mountains, is 
noticed by Moms Choreneosis who says, " Habet sutem Araratia monies 
Camposquet atqne etna cm focnadi (4 iem." — Ceographja, p. 361 

* Sprtnp ol petroleum or earth (properly rock) oil, are found to many 
parts of the world. The spring or loon tarn here spoken ol is that ol 
bain to Shirvan. on the herder of the Caspian. " Near to this place," 
say* John Cartwright. to what are termed the Preach o'* Travels, “ is a 
very strange and wonderful fountain under ground, out ol which there 
springeth and issuetb a marvellous quantity of black oyt, which serveth 
ail parts of rersia to bum la their houses and they usually carry it all 
over the country upon June and asses, whereof you snail oftentimes meet 
three or four hundred to company — Oxford Con. of Voyages, vol 1 
(viL) p 731 S trail en berg speaks of this as a tpnng of white naphtha, 
which he distinguishes from the black sort ol bitumen bot the most 
satisfactory account of both white and black naphtha to this district is 
given by ibempfer in h» Ammoitates Exotics p 274 — 1S1 
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CHAPTER V 

OF THE PROVINCE OF ZORZAN1A AND ITS BOUNDARIES — OF THE 
PASS WHERE ALEXANDER THE CREAT CONSTRUCTED THE 
CATE OF IRON — AND OF THE MIRACULOUS CIRCUMSTANCES 
ATTENDING A FOUNTAIN AT TEFLIS 


In Zorzama 1 the king is usually styled David Melik, which 
in our language signifies David the long * One part of the 
country is subject to the Tartars, and the other part, in con- 
sequence of the strength of its fortresses, has remained in the 
possession of its native princes It is situated between two 
seas, of which that on the northern (western) side is called the 
Greater sea (Euxme), and the other, on the eastern side, is 
called the sea of Abakfi (Caspian) * This latter is in circuit 
two thousand eight hundred miles, and partakes of the nature 
lof a lake, not communicating with any other sea. It has 
' several islands, with handsome towns and castles, some of 
which are inhabited by people who fled before the grand Tartar, 
when he laid waste the kingdom or province of Persia/ and 
took shelter in these islands or in the fastnesses of the moun- 
tains, where they hoped to find security Some of the islands 
are uncultivated This sea produces abundance of fish, 
particularly sturgeon and salmon at the mouths of the n\ ers, 

* By Zorijnia is meant the kingdom of Georgia, bordering on Armenia, 
and of which Tells was the capital The substitution of the t lot the 
soft g belonged to the old Venetian dialect. In which the Original of our 
author’s work is understood to have been written, and the cnrthogrsphy 
has been presen ed in some of Ibe Lalin as w ell as in the vulgar I tahan 
versions. The early Latin text reads Georgia. 

* The name of David or Davit frequently occurs in the list of kings who 
have reigned in Georgia, and their predilection for it is traced to a very 
remote source It is not surprising therefore, that a traveller should 
•■uppose the names of the Georgian kings to have been, invariably 
David. The title of Melik shows that our author’s information was 
derived from Arabs or Moghuls, who would naturally substitute it for 
the r stive title of tfeppe. 

’ The Caspian, which is generally termed by oriental writers the sea of 
Kborar was also called by the Persians the sea ol Bain and by this 
Vuaroe (Mar di Dachau) it appears m the maps to an edition of Ptolemy 
printed at Venice in l j6a It derives the appellation from the celebrated 
titl and port of Baku on its south western coast 

* This refers to the conquest and devastation of Persia by the annies 
of Jengu khan about the year 1221 The islands, to which it is not 
froptobaUe a number of the wretched inhabitants Bed for security, an 
at present uninhabited, or frequented only by fishermen. 
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w wtH #1 e'hers of * Urge sort.' The pen*T*j wood c* tb» 
CO- itrv n lh* l<cx lrw « I t-M that in xrnent ti-es the 
X -pi of the etxmtrr were f*jra with the nuk of an «£le on 
the ngh* iheuWrr * The peop’e are wej rude, bc!d sailors 
expert atthn, and fur coralutants tn turtle. They «re 
Chnrtioni, ebi'nia? the thsaI cf the Creek Gath, mj>J 
vra: tk"" hu- short, in the rur^er of the Western clergy 
Thu u the p-ovincc into which, when Alexander th- Crat 
attempted to sdnoee ncnhwxrilj, he was unable to penetrate 
br reason of the rar nu -wa and cLfCmltr cf a renan pus 
which on o-e side « waiSed iiv the sea, and vs enrdned on the 
other by high cxe-rtuu and woods, for the length o! four 
cTa, so that a very few men were capable of drftncLng 
»• spurrt the whole world thtxppar.ted fa tins attempt, 
W-vand-r cati-l a great wall to be constructed at the entrance 
e' tlie pus, and fertfied it with towers, tn trier to m train 
there who dwe’t beyond it fmapno" him raolestanon. From 
its uncommon strength the pus obtained the name of the Cate 
cf Iron, 4 and Alexander is coruncnfy said to have enclosed th*_ 
» Tbe Ctbery c 4 tl* Ctoptan, erpeeia.'JT about the month* el th* tWra ' 
hi at in 5 modi two cr-v-»uri_ * Aovant tt* f-r*l variety d tab 
wi* h *txk Uh nvwr aVaac-da." aayi P H time*. “ it» sturyi**! U nets* 
el t v » Wit ernttifTitU, %Ioh rxt * afford »tji tlx RoiUqi r»3 iian. 
I'd «* caviar it* l*lut«. «■ «fc.te till, Cm-rvrt alto la t* mentioned 
tier er* fc-*ra ff»* to Ui yard* txr end ts pdrextito. J<*r»fc» 
ten* II yield* «JO It* ototrta. anrtber eery Urf» fclh, »ery let »i>a Oeb- 
CX.CJ thw 17 »*r *_»o aloyjdi wus salmro, iterisu, a total dodota 
f.s, astf temisierat.* etVr writ vn tediocs to toeatlno.- — Slencxn, 

r lit. Str»’-*ut*'f a-toteSitr* lt*t*lBj»»»*-|i*U.‘T«tMUU*nrw 

fc*h o It* wtrUl, tav-js* s**a on* 61 y-ws b*« la Wsftit, aed ejjbieen to 
firth."— P SI? 

* By cv-dc-ei tr**»3*n It* boi (rw h tartar voeaeratref *ra oc«o« 
tb« *rt*UU* troflueiKw* tl the ewnify wiitoel asy betm cl iu jv-e- 

r*x«e* t-ot tf Adhrof^ C*2Ura», »to trsrtLed to It* 8e*<rnt& 
emtary h b cv-r* f imc-Jirlr tf«tieeviii*d. “ Ee* to dtll* rliaor*." 
t* «fv to t'rakto* el Wiefirlu, “ di todtl srturl to aoio <1j Vcm. Cl 
tBrlloto*t?V»t. M — P tj. Iinxx 

* Br Ua rerlfr**^ trwli joo It cit t>e wdmtond that tb*y nn. 
f* aStcttd to b* ttcicrtl. a Cruet « tfca trprrul l»ou.y of Ctato 
UnrVle wfce bec* tt* KoDU njl* toapl Iwir burn * 

* Tt» l> it* tfetbn tKf ((» tie loot 0/ kcnci Cisora aad 

li« Catfua **a. wtera standi 11* scan but it met ai J ot Dfrbccd, 
taZnt by tt* Attb*. IU l>-aJ-*baaC cr lb* ~ Cal* tip 1*1. byli*Tialc», 

or tt* ** Cat* el irtc “ aad by tbe frrCia*. Orrlrod, <r ti* 

“ lSirrier “ bet«*« G«<fli »cd ti* t-rrnaa mnwr ol Shirvjn. ” Tb* 
e* to to r*e«»l are el ortmao." says P H Bruce “ that lb* dty c ( 
perteet «u bu_t by Alesaeder tbt> Great, asd that It* too* »aj tilt 
readied to the EolsK. »** ball by tn order to prevent tb* focuruan 
ef tl* Seyshlaoa to to IVrsia. - — Waaocs, p tS« The wa3 li vud to 
bar* been rrpaavd by Y tvSeferd IL ot tb* Sartasias dyaarfr wbo 
ret/ued about 16 * cddlCe cl tk* fcltb century aad »r*to by *>o«isnr»n, 
ct tbe ill* SttaSf who died la JTf- 
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Tartars between two mountains. It is not correct, however, 
to call the people Tartars, which in those days they were not, 
hat ot a race named Cumani, 1 with a mixture of other nations. 
In this province there are many towns and castles; the neces- 
\ saries of life are in abundance; the country produces a great 
quantity of s3k, and a manufacture is carried on of silk inter- 
woven mth gold. 1 Here are found vultures of a large size, of 
a species named ongr. 1 The inhabitants in general gain their 
livelihood by trade and manual labour. The mountainous 
nature of the country, with its narrow and strong defiles, have 
prevented the Tartars from effecting the entire conquest of it 
At a convent of monks dedicated to Saint Lunardo, the follow- 
ing miraculous circumstances are said to take place. In a 
salt-water lake, four days’ journey in circuit, upon the border 
of which the church is situated, the fish never make their 
appearance until the first day of Lent, and from that time to 
Easter-eve they are found in vast abundance; but on Easter- 
day they are no longer to be seen, nor during the remainder of 
i-the y ear. It is called the lake of Geluchalat.* Into the before- 

' » lie notices we have, respecting the people oamed Com sal rr Cams- 
nuns, are in general obscure and vague It appears, however, that ia Use 
thirteenth century they were the inhabitant* of the countries lying on 
the north-western side of the Caspian, sad extending from the Uolga 
towards the E urine. who were afterwards subdurd and supplanted by 
the Kapchak Tartars. ** The Comans," up Gibbon. “ were a Tartar 
or Turk man horde which encamped in the Xlth and Xtlth centuries 
on the verge at Moldavia. The greater part were pagan*, but some 
were Mahometans, and the whole horde was converted to Christianity 
(JuD 1 j?o) by Lewis, lung of Hungary " 

* Some of the provinces of Georgia, as wen as of Armenia and the 
adjoining parts of Tenia, have in a if ages been famous for the culture of 
the silk-worm and commerce in silk. 

* I know not what aperies of vulture Is here meant, nor can we be cer- 
tain ol the correc t n es s of the orthography of the word artgt. That the 
country Is noted be birds of this class, appears from the writings of 
several travellers- When Chardin arrived la Mingrelia he found it neces- 
sary to deceive the Turks by giving out that he was a merchant, whose 
object in visiting the country was to procure buds of prey for the Euro- 
pean market. 

* \\ ithin the prop er boundaries of Georgia I am unable to identify this 
large salt water lake of Gelu-chalit, Upon an island ia that near Envan, 
which D'Anvdle names Gheuk-sba ou Ean bleu, stands a very ancient 
monastery, which ChanLa tells us was founded six hundred years before 
his time, or in the eleventh century, and must therefore have existed in 
fair author's days, but oo the other band, its waters are described as 
%tmg fresh and sweet, and it is separated from Georgia by a ndge of 
mountain*. There is more reason for supposing it to be tee lake now 
called Van or Wan, and formerly Arjish, although this Les still further 
within the boundary of Arm eni a. In its neighbourhood was situated a 
town of some eelebnty, named Khalit and A kill t. Its circumference fs 
described by AbcUeda as being of four days* Journey, and he says it is 
noted for a peculiar species of fUh called tbarnag. said to resemble the 
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nerboned sea of Abakh, which u encompassed with caocn- 
tarns, the great rivers HerdD,' Geihon, Kcr, and Arai, with 
many others, disembogue The Genoese merchants have 
recently begun to narrate it, and they bnng from thence the 
Lind cf nil. caEed * In this province there is a hand 
some city named 7yda ,* amend wh.ci are <aJrarta and many 
h'Xz&td posts. It is inhabited by Armenian and Geargtaa 
Guts tram, as well as by sera* Mahometans and Jews * bet 
these last are in no great cambers. Manufactures cf sifts and 
of many ether articles are earned cn there. Its inhabitants 
are subjects of the g’rat king of the Tartan. 1 Although we 
speak only cf a few cf the principal a ties in each province, it 
is to be understood that there axe many others, which it is 
cnnttesarv to pamtnkmse, unless they happened to centao 
something remarkable, but should the occasion present itsed, 
these wiJ be hereafter described. Having sooken of tfc- 
ccun tries bordering on trmema to the north, we shall now 
mention those which lie to the south and to the east. 


' By the Arabians and Traks tbe tint cl Et.l b firm to tb« t\ol f n. 
and it it berc arrr'ted to IlerdH. Tbit rfrrr mrrfcf to Jba {lanital, 
cram from lb* eountrvs ol Rftss and and at lb« viira wbea its 

,1 run collected. 11 is said t*» be greater IS in tic rfrer Jiboa, rnshi-g 
into tie K1 with mei a bodf that it seems to to o imr tlx *itei of lie 
Carwaa. See Oasricy*! tramlalicn, n 5 i*J— 1S7 Tbc names ol J Cx*» ce 
Os ns, kcr « Cyros, and Am « Arasea, do net rrmur* my particular 

•Tbe prtrnace cf G hS aa (called ilw >WU). cc tie Cano, tw; 
tirrvxis <~C i.l trade b fi-k, « can *ear«If dje^t tiat til* wnrd r*e£.se 
cr /kCl was a name p«ta to lie article tn liat arcsxmt as CrrenUae, 
a ipeoes ol id. has It* mar be feesamed to have) ns apfwBatx* freca 
Ftatnce. TberedsilkefGhilaatfJaroWsiedbySiebohr and £?phn- 
stsne, speaket of the trade ot Cached wiUs Persia, says, “ Tie imports 
are raw tek of Gfceelaen and Resit, silken staffs made at Y«d and Kas- 

H pc* a particular aecocat ot tbe city cf Tills, the cap. a! of &rrla 
*ee Cfcanta. p 110. to. wiJ> tbe Rate. Otr Meier's rocte ftm Ta‘ri- 
to TrrbBood dal not carry fcfcn to tin oty and tier* is reason to tto- 
chide that vtui little be sa*s of it ts trraa the tc prrt of others. 

* Is CAiy tt" * tune this otobUbkI hater a cinches, cl et»di sir 
brhoc-d to the Georgia. and eu*t to the Armenian Chris tuns. Bern? 
then subject to the Persian prreremest, betjneat attempts were made 
by tie Jfaiocetacs to erect cjosnnrs, but vilbont success lie pcfmlac* 
nrre* fai-ae to dradsh th« snxt 

* By tie kmz of tbe {Moghufl Tartars ntst here be tradesfwtd tie 

dsscesdosS of Htd art who ruled o»er Persia and li» ceifhl>5CnV 
— jt th- grand khan. 
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CHAPTER VI 

OF THE PROVINCE OP MOSUL AND ITS DIFFERENT INHABITANTS— 
OP THE PEOPLE NAMED KURDS — AND OF THE TRADE OF 
THIS COUNTRY. 

Mosul is a large province 1 inhabited by various descriptions 
o£ people, one class of whom pay reverence to Mahomet, and 
are called Arabians * The others profess the Christian faith, 
but not according to the canons of the church, which they 
depart from in many instances, and are denominated Nes- 
torians, Jacobites, and Armenians. They have a patriarch 
whom they call Jacob t,* and by hun archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots are consecrated and sent to all parts of India, to Cairo, 
to Baldach (Baghdad), and to all places inhabited by Chris- 
tairn; in the same manner as by the pope of the Romish church. 
All those cloths of gold and of silk which we call muslins* are of 
‘The eily of Mosul, or according to the Arabic pronunciation, MausD. 
formerly the capital of Mesopotamia and now of the Turkish pashalib 
bearing its own name, stands upon the right or western bank of the Tigris, 
♦« «*• *'»e of the ancient Nineveh, with w inch it is connected by 
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mentioned sea of Abakb, wh.ch is encompassed with raovn- 
tains, the great m ers Herdd, 1 Gdhon, Kur, and Aiaz, with 
many others, disembogue. The Genoese merchants base 
recently begun to navigate it, and they bnng from thence the 
kind of JiT»: called gh/Jir * la this province there ts a hand 
Mmt aty named Tpflis * around which are suburbs and many 
fortified posts. It is inhabited by Armenian and Georgian 
Christians, as well as by some Mahometans and Jews, * but 
these last are in no great cumbers. Manufactures of sILks and 
of many other articles are earned on there. Its inhabitants 
are subjects cl the great king cl the Tartars. 4 Although we 
speak only of a few of the principal a ties in each province, it 
ts to be understood that there are many others, which it ts 
unnecessary to particularise, unless they happened to contain 
something remar tab’e, but should the occasion present itself, 
these will be hereafter described. Having spoken of the 
countries bordering on Armenia to the north, we shall now 
mention those which lie to the south and to the east. 


■ Vy tie Arabian* and TcrV» the tuse el EltJ is pno to the 
tit it fa here eeenr'ted to Herdi Tbb river acttedin* to I bo ttaukal. ' 
emott bom the eocotnes of R6 b and Ku-'jf»r and at the w«oe wiea iti 
water* ere coCeeted, It ts tu 4 to be crer er then the mo J lien, rusSi r 
Into lie ki with mb a Mr that ft i«ni to conquer the water* of the 
CMpian. See Oevleyfa traadiUoc, pp tSj — 187 Tbenaia«©t JQw*cr 
Otat. Kcr er Cyrta, and Are* or Araio, do not require any particular 
rets art. 

• The prorfaee ol ChBan (called also alChS) 00 the Carpi »u Vt~; 
boon frr it* trade hi auk. we can teareely doubt that tin word [krLu 
cr 1W1 w at a name rtreo to tie art ids on that arenas! «i enrentt.*. 
a mats d *JV. ha* Ter may be p r- t er m i to have) to •pjwBiii’C from 
Florence. The red *s<k el Gtflan B nworitwed by Vfcbufcr tad Elphin- 
atooe, rvilr.f of the trade cl Cached with periia, WTV “ The expert* 
are raw aJkc< Gheelana and Kraht, atlkea *teS« aade at Teed and hav 
hasa " — P *9? 

• Prv a particular aeroovt ef the dty el TeSa. the capital cl Gevr-ta. 
are Ciodi. p Jlo. fa- wi h tie Plate. Our author** roo.e frrta Ta*rt 
to TfrbeCTod d-d net carry bira !£> tin aty and there fa reaaen ts cm- 
tlnie that what little he tap* ol It fa facet the rrpevt of others. 

• In Chard-3 a tune its cty coctiawd ioortrea thuthes. cl which rjt 
belonged to the Georrlan, tad fl? l ‘t to the d remits Chradant. Bebf 
then aohfert to lie mwan yovirciaent, frequent a tempt* were made 
by the Mahoeoetaaa to erect emeses, bet without wterrs* the populace 
h«ver limit to denKlfab the wrvk- 

• By the kia* of the fMs*hti» Tartar* tiat frmr fee Rod-mood t‘« 
drvradant ol Hslapu, who ruled over Ptrs* and th* ee {'■bo-iniy 
toantrto, sot the triad khaa. 
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CHAPTER VI 


^ OP TEE PROVINCE OF MOSUL AND ITS DIFFERENT INHABITANTS — 

’ OF THS PEOPLE NAMED KURDS— AND OF THE TRADE OF 
TIES COUNTRY. 


Mosul is a large province 1 inhabited by various descriptions 
of people, one class of whom pay Teverence to Mahomet, and 
are called Arabians.* The others profess the Christian faith, 
but not according to the canons of the church, which they 
depart from in many instances, and are denominated Nes- 
tor! 3 ns, Jacobites, and Armenians They have a patriarch 
whom they call Jacoht,* and by him archbishops, bishops, and 
abbots are consecrated and sent to all parts of India, to Cairo, 
to Baldach (Baghdad), and to all places inhabited^ by Chris- 
tains ; in the same manner as by the pope of the Romish church. 
, AD those cloths of gold and of silk which we call muslins 4 are of 
f ' The aty of Mosul, or according to the Arabic pronunciation, MausD, 
formerly the capital of Mesopotamia and now of the Turkish pashalik 
hearing its own name, stands upon the right or western hank of the Tigris, 
opposite to the site of the ancient Nineveh, with which ft is connected by 
a bridge ol boats It is described by Abulfeda and all the oriental geo- 
graphers as one ot the most distinguished cities under the Mahometan 
government Allhough our author terms it a province, be may bo 
thought to describe it rather as a aty, but the district itself is called by 
the Arabians Diyar Mansil as wdl as Diyar al-Jenrah. 

• The bulk of the population is at this day Arabian, and that language 
w the general medium of communication am ongst the inhabitants, what- 
ever their national origin or religion may be. 

•This word, in some editions written Jacobcb, presents a striking 
example of the degree of corruption our author's text has unfortunately 
experienced, being no other than the title of Cathokcos, by which the 
patriarchs of the Greek church in Georgia and Armenia are distinguished. 
The extent of their jurisdiction l am unable to ascertain, but suppose it 
embraces all the communities of the same sect, wherever situated. The 
CatbcJicos or Patriarch of Georgia, wbo was at the same tune brother to 
the Mahometan prince of the country, u mentioned by Chardin. 

•The origin of the word “ muslin, 1 ’ in French, " mousselme," and m 
Kalian (from whence the others are borrowed), " mussolo e mussoiino, 
sorta df tela bambagina. cost detta dal nome del paese dove per lo pul si 
fabbnea." is here satisfactorily pointed out; but oar author, U his editors 
have not misrepresented his meaning, includes under that denomination 
articles of a nature very different from that to which we apply the name, 
yf t is not, however, improbable that the aty of Mosul, being at this time 
F one of the greatest entreplts of eastern commerce, and also itself a place 
of considerable manufacture, may have given the appellation to various 
iirpdiiriunnj etf thy .loom rswvrrnJ iron? ihenre to the AJM't.ecran-is, 
although in later days the word mnuoUeio has been exclusively applied 
to the well-known Indian fabnt or its imitations When Ives, in the 
account of his journey, tells us that 14 this city's manufacture is nmssolea 
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the mancfectare of Mosul, and &H the grot nerefeznts trmrd 
JfossaKai, who convey spices and drugs, in huge quantities, 
from cue cctmCy to another, are from this province. la the 
noun tain ous parts there is a race of people earned Kurds, 
some of whom are Christians of the 2 iestoraa and Jacobite - 
sects, and ethers Mahometans. They are aU an unpricapJed 
people, whose ocnrpctjoa It is to rob the merchants. 1 In the 
vicinity of this province there are places named Mns and 
Marcda,* where ccttcn is prodoced in great abandonee, cf 
which they prepare the cloths called boccasini, and cany other 
fabrics. The inhabitants are manufacturers and traders, and 
are all subjects of the king of the Tartars. We shall new 
speak cf the city of Ealdach. 


CHAPTER vrr 

Or TEE GREAT CITY OF tAlDACB OX BA CADET, ANCIENTLY 
CAI.UI) BABYLON — Of THE NAVI CATION FROM THEN OS Vr 
BALSARA, SITUATED IN WHAT IS TER HO THE SEA OF INDIA, 
EOT PROPERLY THE PERSIAN GULF— AND OF THE VARIOUS 
SCIENCES STUDIED IN THAT CITY. 

BaxDach is a large city, heretofore the residence of the khaSf * 
cr pp ctiS cf all the Saracens, as the pope b of all Christina. 

(m eottco eferti ), which they Jhikr eery strajp and pretty Can and xD 
fee tie Entroa ml ether njrttts," it is evident that be does Dot <Je- 
sar-le a doth of the delicate (r Ccasy teatrse that ■* can tansUi, trit 
rather the tod that with c* ta j o ;isi w3 the oS calxx\ fraa lie 
c!T of falmt Q tie East tcies. 

* KodsUs. vtidi fcrwd tie ccrlSm part of the ascent Amru. 
it a ootatamoc* terra l Jo the eastwar d of lie Tbcn. and cmeedjltlr 
at tie Back cf Mowd. NBrbo. and Maredm. Tie mb a bt aa ts fee the 
tacst part speak a ervrept tlalect cf Persian, fcot m ties haitls and 
njacners mentis the IW.to Arabs, and Eke them make a practice 
of re*toe tie anna when wot adrqnateiT jrot»etrf. Cart*n?ht 
[013 [tea ** s nest UumA wopit. " and tie townti cf all sabse- 
croest travelers after in describe* them as srst rci a t - r a l p»aa<!erer» a 
state cf soeaety that tesclts iron then Vocal smatwa. bee* that of a 
ncsotamaas tract wfcxi nrert oeeessarCy be traversed n passa? free 
cce nch oust rf to another. Tie jeaopal jrtdts of taiaew m tho 
toentry appear to be JiS^ch. cot ion. and a spees-s of silk railed ins rx 
4*i. .described fry h«eboir as rraia'to ti-es.— V orate, taa. n. p 

» For an ac oje nt of Slare£a. a err of VncpDtaraa. fa the < tit r xt M 
Drear RabUh, see the koyare par Niebchr. He speaks cf Its tnaan- 
factcrwoffUxamJccttoa. Altai s * ton on tie bards* of Kartfcitan 
and Armenia, between BetSs isd the Eoptrates tn the tipper part ct its 

tonne. 

* The erfy of Baehdjd was frtfit by Ain Jifar al-Atansnr. second kiaid 
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A great n\ er flows through the midst of it, 1 by means of which 
the merchants transport their goods to and from the sea of 
India, the distance bang computed at se\ entcen days’ navi 
gatton, in consequence o! the windings of its course Those 
y. who undertale the voyage, after leaving the nver, touch at a 
place named Kisi,* from whence they proceed to sea but pre 
viously to their reaching this anchorage they pass a city named 
Bakara* in the vicinity ol which are grove of palm trees pro- 
duang the best dates in the world In Baldach there is a 
manufacture of sills wrought with gold, and also of damasks, 
ns well as of velvets ornamented with the figures of birds and 
beasts 4 Almost all the pearls brought to Europe from India 
lave undergone the process of baring, at this place The 
Mahometan law is here regularly studied, as are also magic, 
physics, astronomy, gcomoncy, and phj siognomj It is the 
noblest and most extensive aty to be found in this part of the 
world 


-rK 


of the Abbassite dynast; about the year 763 and continued to be the 
—lidroee of his successors until the death of tbe last kbalif of that race 

the year 11 j! when ft fell under the dominion of the if os hula 

* This river is tbe Tigris, named Ofjteh by the Arabs, which fait* Into 
tbe Euphrates, when their united streams acquire the appellation of 
Sbal al arab and discharge themselves Into the Persian Gulf The 
modem dtv of Baghdad stands on the eastern bank, and U connected 
with tbe luburb on the western side of the river by a bodge ol boats but 
on that side there are also found the ruins of bu Idiogs that belonged to 
the e&aent city or seat of the khalils and our author ts therefore correct 
in describing It as divided by the nver In bia time, Abulleda speaks of 
ll as occupying both banks of tbe Tigris. 

* Kish or Cblsi in the Italian cc' 1 

eastern side of tbe Gulf of I enia, 0 
of Siraf, a port on tbe neighbouring continent much celebrated by 
eastern geographers, was Irani /erred is consequence, as It may be pre- 
sumed, of wars us that quarter and of injuries sustained by the mer 
chattU T be eraet situation of the latter is not now pointed out by any 


• Balsara, more commonly written D alter a, but properly Basrah is * 
city of great commercial importance situated on the south west * de of 
the Shat at arab shout half way between the point where the Euphrates 
and Tigris unite their streams, and the Persian Gulf It ties Conse- 
quently in the way (as our author remarks) of those who navigate from 
Baghdad to the island of Kfs. 

* it may be suspected that instead of " velluti ” (velvets) we should 
hete read “ tappeti (carpets), for tbe manufacture of which I etsia has 
always been celebrated With respect to the figures of animals the 
.Mahometans of the Shiah sect have never been strict as those of the 
tunoi are known to be, in prohibiting the representation ol them in theu 
ornamental works. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


COVCEEXIHG TEX CAPTESE AXIS DEATH Of TTS ES^y Q) 
BAIDACB, A"TD TEE JOSACCLOCS &XLL07AL or A 
KOCXTADf 


The above-ntntsonrd khahl, who is understood t<, k->v» 
nnrassed greater treasures than bid ever been possessed by aav 
other sovereign, perished miserably nnd*r the fotJoww m 
cumstances.* At the period when the Tartar prince* began 
to extend their dominion, there were amongst the^ 
brothers, o! whom the eldest, named Mans a, reigned Jn th e 
royal seat of the fairulr Having subdued the cour,tty of 
Cathay, and other districts m that quarter, they we re not 
satisfied, but coveting further territory, they concwvfcj the 
idea of universal aspire, and proposed that they jfaouJd 
divid* the world amongst them. W xth this object in v 1CTT , t<(t 
was agreed that one of them should proceed to the east that'"’ 
another should make conquests in the south, and that the • 
other two should direct their Operations against the reg aining 
quarters. The southern portion fell to the lot of Ulau w bo 
sssemb’ed a vast army, and having subdued the provinces 
through which his route lay, proceeded in the year i^j to 
the atta ck of this aty of BaJdach.* Bong aware, however of 
its groat strength and the prodigious number of its iiifcahi 
tana he trusted rather to stratagem than to force for ijj re- 
duction, and in order to d -verve the enemy with regard ^ th- 
number of his troops, which consisted of a hundred tho usan d 
horse, besides foot soldiers, h- posted on- division of his an^v 
on the one side, another dnuion on the other side of the ap- 
proach to the aty, in such a manner as to be concealed fcj a 


> Wcsfasecj B2jh, the Us! ci the Abbassate kia_fj of Baghdad, 
to reign ra tm and »» pot lo deaJi Id ixjS. He character w%, 
of a weak. edcM-nt. volcptocnu, and at tie uat ten- amoom 
wbo ne*leeted the duties of ha evvcrcineot. and CoainuStM theca ^ ^ 
hands ol a wicked rang ter by wfceQ be «» at length betrayed t Q £3 
exxtilenesay , _ ,, 

* Tto date a grreaq the eariy Lana t ext. Maredea has Mid 


he o burnt that itxonissg to the cost acctirc-e oriental k „ 

wts not dta the year »IJJ that Hslajo fwhora Haalco cads Hay A , a 
or Haclo. P Caobfl Uclayoo, and car author Ulan) crossed the Oxca. 
In taj6 ketnjtnred Mcstasera v> asajt hen fa the rednctKc 
liroaejini, acd m rr}S chimed possession ol Baghdad. P Gaufcil njo 
the actherrty ot the Chinese an n a l s, places the event in ttjj 
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wood, and placing himself at the head of the third, advanced 
bcjdh to within a short distance of the gate The khalif 
made light of a force apparently so inconsiderable, and confi 
dent in the efficacy of the usual Mahometan ejaculation 
t thought of nothing less than its entire destruction, and for 
that purpose marched out of the aty with his guards, but 
as soon as Wad perceived his approach, he feigned to retreat 
before him, until by this means he had drawn biro hejond 
the wood where the other divisions were posted. Itv the 
dosing of these from both sides, the armv of the khalif was 
surrounded and broken, himself was made prisoner, and the 
aty surrendered to the conquerer Upon entering it, Ulau 
discovered, to his great astonishment, a tower filled with 
gold He called the khalif before him and after reproach 
ing him with his a vance, that presented him from employing 
his treasures in the formation of an army for the defence of 
his capital against the ponerfu! invasion with which it had 
tong been threatened, gsre orders lor hts bang shut up tn 
j„this same tower, without sustenance, and there, in the midst 
7 of his wealth, be soon finished a miserable existence 

I judge that our Lord Jesus Christ herein thought proper 
to avenge the wrongs of his faithful Christians, so abhorred 
by this khalif From the time of his accession in 1x55, his 
daily thoughts were eroplosed on the means of converting to 
his religion those who resided within his dominions, or f upon 
their refusal, in forming pretences for putting them to death. 
Consulting with his learned men for this purpose, they dis 
covered a passage in the Gospel where it is said “ If y e have 
faith as a gram of mustard seed, ye shall say unto this moun 
tarn. Remove hence to yonder phee, and it shall remove," 
(upon prayer to that eflect addressed to the Divine Majesty), 
and being rejoiced at the discos ery, persuaded as he was that 
the thing was utterly impossible, he gave orders for assem 
bhng all the Nestonan and Jacobite Christians who dwelt in 
Baghdad, and who were very numerous. To these the ques 
bon was propounded, whether they believed ail that is 
asserted in the text of their Gospel to be true, or not. The> 
made answer tint it was true "Then/ 1 said the khalif 
V‘ if it be true, let us see which of you will give the proof of his 
faith, for certainly if there is not to be found one amongst you 
who possesses e\ en so small a portion of faith in his Lord as 
to be equal to a gram of mustard, I shall be justified m "re- 
garding you, henceforth, as a wicked, reprobate, and faithless 
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The appointed day being arrived, divine service was per 
formed at an early hour, and a solemn procession was made 
to the plain where the mountain stood, the holy cross being 
borne in front. The khaki likewise, in the conviction of its 
^ proving a vain ceremony on the part of the Christians, chose 
to be present, accompanied by a number of his guards, for 
the purposing of destroying them m the event of failure. Here 
the pious artisan, kneeling before the cross, and lifting up his 
hands to heaven, humbly besought his Creator that he would 
compassionately look down upon earth, and for the glory and 
excellence of his name, as well as for the support and confirroa 
non of the Christian faith, would lend assistance to his people 
in the accomplishment of the task imposed upon them, and 
thus manifest his power to the revflers of his law Having 
concluded his prayer, he cned with a loud voice '* In the 
name of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, I command thee, 
0 mountain, to remove thyself! ” Upon these words being 
uttered, the mountain moved, and the earth at the same tune 
v_dremb!ed in a wonderful and alarming manner The khalif 
T and all those by whom he was surrounded, were struck with 
terror, and remained in a state of stupefaction. Many of the 
latter became Christians, and even the khakf secret]) em 
braced Christianity, always wearing a cross concealed under 
his garment, which after his death was found upon him, and 
on this account it was that they did not entomb him in the 
shnne of his predecessors In commemoration of this smgu 
Jar grace bestowed upon them by God, all the Christians, 
hestonans, and Jacobites, from that time forth have continued 
to celebrate m a solemn manner the return of the day on 
which the miracle took place, keeping a fast also on the vigil 1 


CHAPTER DC 

or THE NOBLE CITY Of TAURIS, IN IRAK, AND Or ITS COS1UER 
CXAL AND OTHER INHABITANTS 

Tatnus is a large and very noble city belonging to the pro- 
vince of Irak, which contains many other a ties and fortified 
* The pretended nurade Is here more minutely detailed than in other 
versions, and the Latin text states it to have taken place at Tauris, aad 
J -VbJ ju JhwJutad JdlhnJlph -ih« «n»ld Ju-ht -hsea jncnEwAiW *oit> Ah? 
, presence ol the khalif. [The early Latin text says it occurred la ti7S. 
‘ Inter Baldach et Mesul " and the French text agrees with it.] 
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places, but this is the most eminent and most populous. 1 * * The 
inhabitants support themselves principally by commerce and 
manufactures, which latter consist of various kinds of silk, 
some of them interwoven with gold, and of high price. It is 
so advantageously situated for trade, that merchants from/ 
India, from Baldach, Mosul, Cremessor,* as well as from <hi* 
ferent parts of Europe, resort thither to purchase and to sell 
a number of articles. Precious stones and pearls in abun- 
dance may be procured at this place.* The merchants con- 
cerned in foreign commerce acquire considerable wealth, but 
the inhabitants in general are poor. They consist of a mixture 
of various nations and sects, Nestorians, Armenians, Jacobites, 
Georgians, Persians, and the followers of Mahomet, who form 
the bulk of the population, and are those properly called 
Taurisians.* Each description of people have their peculiar 
language. The city is surrounded with delightful gardens, 
producing the finest fruits. 4 The Mahometan inhabitants are 
treacherous and unprincipled. According to their doctrine, 
whatever is stolen or plundered from others of a different.,* 
faith, is properly taken, and the theft is no crime ; whilst } 
those who suffer death or injury by the bands of Christians, 
are considered as martyrs. If, therefore, they were not pro- 


1 The city ol Tauru, by the Persians and other orientals named Tabriz, 
fa situated in the province 0/ Aderbijau, which borders on (hat of AI~ 
lebal, or the Persian Irak, and formed with it the ancient kingdom of 
Media. It has been, at all periods, a place of great importance Upon 
the conquest oi Persia by the Moghuls, about the year ujs, it became 
the principal residence of Ihdagtt and bis descendants, un id ihe found- 
ing of Sullaniyab, in the beginning of the fourteenth century 

* Cremessor, otherwise written Cremosor, Cormosa, Cremos, and 
Cormos, is no other than the famous city of Ormuz or rformnz, by the 
ancients called ifarmuna, at the entrance of the Persian Gulf, of which 
there will be occasion to speak more particularly hereafter Daldach, 
we have already seen, is the city of Baghdad. 

1 Chardin mentions a particular bazaar (" fe pins beau de tons ”) for 
the sale of Jewels, and other articles of extraordinary value The pearls, 
both from the fisheries of Ceylon, and from Bahrein In tbe Gulf of Persia, 
appear to have been conveyed in the first instance to Baghdad, where 
they were polished and bored, and from thence to the other markets of 
Asia and Europe, and particularly to Constantinople. 

* These Persians, as distinguished from the Mahometans, most hate 
been tbe original Inhabitants oi Farsistan, who retained the ancient 
religion of Zerdusht, or Zoroaster, the characteristic of which was tbj ' 
worship ol fire, and whom (in their modem stale of expatriation) *e 
term Pants- They constitute at this tune the most wealthy,^ as well as 
the most ingenious class of native inhabitants, living under the English 
protection at Bombay. 

* AbuJfeda praises if* garden*, and the abundance and variety of fis 
fruit* are noticed by Chardin. 
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hibited and restrained by the powers who now govern them , 1 
they would commit many outrages These principles are 
common to all the Saracens When they are at the point of 
death, their priest attends upon them, aDd asks whether they 
believe that Mahomet was the true apostle of God- If their 
answer be that they do believe, their salvation is assured to 
them, and m consequence of this facility of absolution, which 
gives free scope to the perpetration of everything flagibouk, 
they have succeeded in converting to their faith a great pro 
portion of the Tartars, nho consider it as relieving them from 
restraint in the commission of enmes From Tauns to Persia 
is twelve days’ journey * 


CHAPTER X 

07 THE MONASTERY OT SAINT BARSAMO, IN TOE NEtGtmOtm- 
BOOD Of TADJUS 

Not far from Tauns is a monastery that takes its name from 
the holy saint Barsamo,* and is eminent for devotion There 
is here an abbot and many monks, who resemble the orde 
of Carmelites in the fashion of their dress. That they may 
cot lead a life of idleness, they employ themselves continually 
m the weaving of woollen gudies, which they place upon the 
altar of their saint during the celebration of divine service, 
and when they make the circuit of the provinces, soliciting 
aims (in the same manner as do the brethren of the order of 
the Holy Ghost), they present these girdles to their fnends 
and to persons of distinction, bong esteemed good for rheu 
matic pains, on which account they are devoutly sought for 
by all ranks 

1 That Is, by their new lords, the Moghul Tartars, 

•This must be understood of Persia Proper Pars or Farsistan, o 
which Persepohs was the ancient capital, ns Shirai is the modem bin 
he probably means the distance from Tauns to Kashin, which he speaks 
of in the nest chapter as the first city upon entering Persia. 

* This saint as no doubt SL Barsanams, bishop oi Cdessa in the second 
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CHAPTER XI 

or the psovihce or Persia* 

Persia was anciently a large and noble province, bat it is 
n<?w a great part destroy ed by the Tartars In Persia there 
is a aty which is called Saba, from whence were the three 
magi who came to adore Christ in Bethlehem, and the three 
are buned in that aty in a fair sepulchre, and thev are all 
three entire with their beards and hair One was called BaJ 
dasar, th" second Gaspar, and the third Melchior Marco 
inquired often in that a tv concerning the three magi, and 
nobody could tell him anything about them, except that the 
three magi were buned there in anaent times. After three 
days’ journey you come to a castle which is called Palasata, 
which means the castle of the fire- worshippers , and it is true 
that the inhabitants of that castle worship fire, and this 
is given as the reason. The men of that castle say, that 
anciently three kings of that country went to adore a certain 
fang who was newly born, and earned with them three offer 
mgs, namely, gold, frankincense, and myrrh gold that they 
m-ght know if he were an earthly king, frankincense, that 
they might know if he were God, and myrrh, that they 
might know if he were a mortal man. When these magi 
were presented to Christ, die youngest of the three adareo 
Vi>m first, and it appeared to him that Christ was of his 
stature and age. The middle one came next, and then the 
eldest, and to each he seemed to be of thetr own stature and 
a-e. Having compared their observations torether, they 
erreed to go all to worship at once, and then he appeared to 
them all of his true age. When they went awav, the infant 
gave them a closed box, which they earned with them for 
several da. vs, and then becoming curious to see what he had 
given them, thev opened the box and found m it a stone, 
which was intended for a sign that the* should remain as 
Ermas a stone m the faith they had received from him. When, 
however, they saw the Stone, they marvelled, and thinking »' 
themselves deluded, they threw tae ston* mto a certain pit, 
and instantly fire burst forth in the pit. When they saw this, 
they repented bitterly of what they had done, and taking 
some of the fire with them they earned it home. And having 
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placed it in one of their churches, they keep it continually 
burning, and adore that fire as a god, and make all their 
sacrifices with it; and if it happen to be extinguished, they 
go for more to the original fire in the pit where they threw the 
stone, which is never extinguished, and they take of none other 
fire. And therefore the people of that country worship fire. 
Marco was told all this by the people of the country; and it 
is true that one of those kings was of Saba, and the second 
was of Dyava, and the third was of the castle . 1 Now we will 
treat of the people of Persia and of their customs. 


CHAPTER XII 


OIT THE NAMES OF THE EIGHT KINGDOMS THAT CONSTITUTE THE 
PROVINCE OF PERSIA, AND OF THE BREED OF HORSES AND 
OF ASSES FOUND THEREIN, 

lx Persia, which is a large province, there are eight kingdoms* 
the names of which arc as follows: — The first which you meet 
with upon entering the country is Kasibin ; 3 the second, 

• This story of the magi is no doubt of Eastern origin, as it does not 
coincide with the l\ esteru legends. In other manuscripts the name is 
written Kalasata pennsta. The idea of a well ignited by celestial fire is 
obviously founded on the existence of burning wells or caverns in various 
parts of Asia, particularly at Baku, near the Caspian, and on the coast 
of Karamania, seen by CapL Beaufort, but to toe Persian scholar the 
name of the place will present the strongest criterion of veracity, as he 
must perceive that the words Kala sata pcnnsta are intended for Kailt 
perestio. or perhaps Kalah itish perestin, literally, the " Castle of the 
fire-worsnippen ** The name of Saba, which Is certainly not to be dis- 
covered among the towns of Persia, may be thought to have a reference 
to the doctrines of Sabalsm. so nearly connected with those of the Guebers. 

1 In the ordinary use of these terms, a kingdom is understood to con- 
sist of provinces, but upon the partition of the immense empire inherited 
by tbe descendants of jengu khan, the province assigned fas a fief) to 
each of fats sons or grandsons comprehend what were, before bis con- 
quests, Independent kingdoms 

* Upon entering Persian Irak from the side of Taarts, the first great 
* city fbultaruyah not being then built) is Kasbm, or more property Karvm, 

which has at different periods of its history been a royal residence In 
the enumeration of these eight kingdoms, our author sometimes gives 
ih'e name ot'tfc'e capital,' as in th'ii mstano*, ana ‘sometimes Ufac'of the 
province or district, as m those which immediately follow He seems to 
have written down or dictated tbe names as they occurred to his reoolleo. 
boa, without system, and with little regard to arrangement. 
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the north, near the place called Arbor Secco * The countty 
13 distinguished for its excellent breed of horses, many of which 
are earned for sale to India, and bring high prices, not less in 
general than two hundred byres touroois * It produces also 
K the largest and handsomest breed of asses in the world, which 
sell (on the spot) at higher prices than the horses, because they 
are mote easily fed, are capable of cany mg heavier burthens, 
and travel further in the day than either horses or mules, 
which cannot support an equal degree of fatigue The 
merchants, therefore, who m travelling from one province to 
another are obliged to pass extensive desertsand tracts of sand, 
where no land of herbage is to be met with, and where, on ac- 
count of the distance between the wells or other watering 
places, it is necessary to make long journejs in the course of 
the day, are desirous of providing themselves with asses in 
preference, as they get sooner o\ er the ground and require a 
smaller allowance of food Camels also are employed here, 
and these in like manner carry great weights and are mam* 
^ tamed at little cost, but they are not so swift as the asses 
T The traders of these parts convey the horses to Kisi,’ to 
Orraus, and to other places on the coast of the Indian sea, 
where they are purchased by those who carry them to India. 
In consequence, however, of the greater beat of that country, 
they do not last many years, being natives of a temperate 
climate In some of these districts, the people are savage and 
bloodthirsty, making a common practice of wounding and 
murdering each other They would not refrain from doing 
injury to the merchants and travellers, were they not in terror 
of the eastern Tartars,* who cause them to be several) 
punished. A regulation is also established, that in all roods 
where danger is apprehended, the inhabitants shall be obliged, 

•The district to which the appellation cl Arbor Secco was given has 
already been advrited to, and will be found mote particularly mentioned 
to a subsequent chapter 

•The excellence of the Persian horses, for which they may perhaps be 
indebted to the mixture ol the Arabian and the TurU breed, is well 
known. A detailed account of their qualities b riven by Chardin (tom. 
iL ehap vui. p as, 4to) and also by Malcolm (Hist, of Persia, vol. it. 
p 516) As the Uvro toumois, m the fourteenth century was at the pro- 
portionate value of twenty five to one here of the present times, it 
V follows that the price at which the Persian heese sold to India was from 
fifteen hundred to two thousand rupees. 

* Kri or Chisi has been shown (p 4J note ) to be the island of Kfs or 
K 4 s, to which the trade of Sni, m the Persian gulf was removed. Of 
the celebrated port of Onnot. there wEl be occasion to *peal hereafter 

* By the eastern Tartar* " are meant the Moghul Tartars, who 
entered Persia from the eastern side of the Caspian. 
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upon the requisition oi the merc h a n ts, to provide active and 
trusty conductors for their guidance and security, between 
one district and another; who are to be paid at the "rate of two 
or three groats 1 for each loaded beast, according to the dis' 
tanct They are all followers of the Mahometan religion. 
In the cities, howeser, there are merchants and numerous 
artisans, who manufacture a variety of staffs of silt and gold-* 
Cotton grows abundantly in this country, as do wheat, barley,* 
millet, and several other sorts of grain; together with grapes 
and every species of fruit. Should any one assert that the 
Saracens do not drink nine, being forbidden by their iiw, 
it may be answered that they quiet their consciences on 
this point by persuading thmselm that if they take the 
precaution of boiling it over the fire, by which it is partly 
consumed and becomes sweet, they may drink it without 
infringing the commandment; for having changed its taste, 
they change its name, and no longer call it wine, although it is 
such in fact. 4 


* Tie Italian grout, or groats, *«t » until dnr coin, wiici bave "S 
tLffmd to weight and Talue at diflerent povxii. , 

‘"Je Be park rat pant," «r> C barda, “d'oae hicuii de scries 
<r*!ofiea tie aoj* pure, w da ticP.es it wye svec da rotro. . . . J« 
ne parleraj <jue dr letirs brocards. 11s appellent 1c broeart! Zerbafe. 
Vrst-i-dHt, tisOTt d or . - - 11 nr v« tut point tfltnfie «i titre pa: 
toot le nutodt,” (tea. u. p. * 5. ato ) Potloner, speaking cl tie ntaao- 
lactures cf Kashin. utv " Its staptes are copper-ware, carpets. and 
coloured and Cowered aCto. which latter are ertjote teiy beasW-U. 1 
purchased some of them trade ta scuts. to ba.ii non cl lit tidiest K«S- 
r shawls." — Travels to Belpotfa staa. p . i<| 


el bcCtog wine is known to be common aatorcst tie 
(iilsn people. but wbftbef lie motive tor t: beie an r>*d be tie true 
cce. ee whether we should not ratber cod id* that they prefer tie taste, 
tsar be doubted. Tbe Persians bate alwae* been less strict than tie 
other acre orthodox MabtsntMas, tn regard to tadidrecw m *u«. and 
ftetro detta Valle mecte-ws two otic. inert a I Siii Abbas, tbe oaf for- 
tiding tie ese cl It. wi^-i stows that tte tt'jzeva p-wept bad toiled 
cl its rSeet. and a rtectsi aascCev tie prrb Vvas, upon ii* £ndm* 
that lie pwerif, and espeflUr tie SoMierv tad substituted fur wise a 
bij'jld rtrparatioa ol opium, by which their bta.li was Blared. 
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CHAPTER Xin 


, or the arv or yasdi and its manufactures, and or the 
ANIMALS POUND IN THE COUNTRY BETWEEN THAT PLACE 
AND K 1 ERMAN 

Yasdz is a considerable citv on the confines of Persia, where 
there is much traffic.* A species of cloth of silk and gold 
manufactured there is known by the appellation of Yasdi, 
and is earned from thence by the merchants to all parts of 
the world * Its inhabitants are of the Mahometan religion 
Those who travel from that city, employ eight days in passing 
over a plain, in the course of which thev meet with only three 
places that afford accommodation s The road lies through 
extensn e groves of the date bearing palm, in which there 
is abundance of game, as well beasts as partridges and quods, 
^ and those traveUers who are fond of the amusements of the 
chase, may here enjoy excellent sport. Wild asses 4 are like- 
wise to be met with, very numerous and handsome. At the 
end of eight days you arrive at a kingdom named Kierman 1 

‘ Yeid fa the most eastern city of the province of Pars or Persia Proper 
Captain Christie, by whom it was visited in 1S10 describes it as " a very 
large and populous city situated ou the edge of a sandy desert contigu 
oui to a range of mountain* running east and west It is celebrated. ' 
be observes, by all merchants, for the protection afforded to speculators, 
and the security of Us mhab tants and their property It Is the grand 
mart between Hmdoostan, Khorasan Bagdad, and Persia, and is said 
to be a place oi greater trade than any other in the latter empire — 
Trav in Belooch stan, App p 4« 

* D Herbelot observes that tes <toffes de soye qu on y travaille et 
que l on appelle en Ture et en Persan comasehe Yerdi, la rendent fort 
march and*. la the Memoirs of AbduUrumm, also we read of a dona- 
tion made to an ambassador by Nadir Shah consisting of twenty five 
pieces of Yetdy brocade 

* This is usually named the Desert of Kirmnn 

4 We read of wUd asses delivered as presents, and consequently as 
curiosities to Shah Abbas, and other kings of Persia. Rennell observes 
that the wild asses remarked by Xenophon for their swiftness, bear 
much the same character at present. Texeira in 1606 saw herds of them 
in Ihe Arabian desert, immediately opposite to the desert of Mesopotamia, 
where Xenophon saw them, — Illustrations, p 100. 

* The distance between Yetd and the capital of K inn an is about one 
V hundred and sixty geographical miles which would be at the rate of 

twenty miles per day But the average travelling rate of a light car a 
van, as deduced by Major Rennell, is only fifteen to fitteen and a half, 
with camels, or seventeen to eighteen with moles when on long journeys. 
It may indeed, be understood that the desert alone, exclusive of some 
portion of cultivated country employed eight days Some of the manu- 
scripts have seven days- 
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CHAPTER XIV 


or rat eincdom or ntx»ui, mr the anoetts * twta ea* 
xaxia — or m rosso, a to rnstua. prodvcttovs — rrs 
y kWTKQzmos — rrs fAiro\s— ato or a great descent 
otscsrzD trrov passing ocr or that coovtsv. 


Kiervan b « kingdom on the eastern confines of Persia, 1 
which »ji Soovtiiy governed br its own nonarcia, in here- 
ditary succession; bat since the Tartan have brought it trader 
they dominion, they appoint governors to it at their pleasure. 

In the mountain 3 at this country are found the precious 
stones that we call turquoises* There are also veins of 
steel * and of aauraeny * fa Urge quantities. They manu- 
facture h*re in great perfection all tie articles necessary for 
» Kina la is * provoc* 01 *i«»*trd at the sooth* altera rs- 
trem-ir cl tint klcgdwn Ur eapPal titj appeal* fa be roost rondy 
ea3rd by the wee name. bot b Abo known by test of Sfrran, as the wen) «, 
i» rrco'xauA by the Persians, or birjan. as yroo'rincrd by the Arabs. . 
"Thetsty of Kirsan," mts Pctungtr, "is situated co the western lute ' 
ol a ea parsons K> «“•* 10 tb* rowioUJA. that two cf tiro, cu 

which tier* trt ancient decayed farts, completely curomaad 1L It was 
once the roost CourHhta* Is Persia, and In sue »« second to ncoe, eieept 
lie capital, Isfahan. , . , >s dty la lit Ei« has bern (sere subject 
to r»«cie* of I err car, cr oftener tbr •erne of th« most deiuociive wars, 
both Jcrrvn and daanestic, then Kirman." — P. Ill I: would arm 
tiat our autbev dad not consider Kwoan as bra f. to Ms tune, an integral 

K ef Persia, from ti* not wtJmLng it amongst the eight prorracw or 
doms wtkb be enumerates; aad In Urn Lgbt also It was held by 
Ednsi who wrote to the twelfth eraterr. aai rays, " Et *tr6 tetra Kar 
roan uteri wet temr Perm et terra M«r»s.“—P. t»J- 

• - La plus rathe mine de Perse." lays Chardin, " est e*Be des tur 
ouches. On en a en dec* eodreata. A h.ichapour tn Carasson, et dins 
une jwtiuoe ^ * ntf " rHyteania «t la PartSbde, a qnitre jonraiAes 
6 a la MerCa^itniie. Boom** ftbwiwrto."-— Ton. u. p. s«, ebx " In 
these rocsaatunV u*s Ma-oAcs. ipsakets of Kehapera, " the Ferocsah 
cr limracase stow is Isuni" — Hist- of Persia, ec*. u. p a 20. note. 

• “ lo mtoea de ler.“ rays Chardin. " aunt dans l'Hrrcaaie, dans la 
se^tentriocale, an pals de* Partbea, et dans U Baetrume. Les 
(nines if icier ** trouveat dans le* oboes paSi. et y frodnseot bean- 
coup ” — P. at. He then proceeds .to describe its particular qualities, 
and to cmrave it sritb the steel of Iida, 

• The word ** andanico " of Ramnsio's test, or “ andaniona " cf the 
Pf.<- editioa. boot to be toao-S bs rsf rbrtkoarf, aar ha*e piwd.-f / 
translated attempted to render it by any eonespcodai* teran, bot hi*e/ 
let the s*t*d stand as they food it fa tbeir copy I should not, tod any 
resemblance ot socod, feaeo hararded the conjecture of its betng m tended 
for •’ anteroom; " bot learning tier a the traetls of Chardin that *at>- 
roooj' 0 the prcl ac e of countries or. the eastern side of Persia, o 1 
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warlike equipment, tuch as saddles, bridles, spun, swords, 
bows qut\ ers, and ever) land of arms in use amongst these 
people. The women and young persons work with the needle, 
in embroideries ol silk and gold, in a variety of colours and 
patterns representing buds and beasts, mth other ornamental 
devices . 1 These are designed for the curtains, coverlets, and 
cushions of the sleeping places of the nch, and the work is 
executed with so much taste and skill as to be an object of 
admiration. In the mountainous parts are bred the best 
falcons that an vw here take wing They are smaller than the 
peregrine falcon reddish about the breast, belly, and under 
the tail, and their flight is so swift that no bud can escape 
them. Upon leasing Kierman, you traiel for seien days 
along a plain by a pleasant road and rendered still more de- 
lightful by the abundance of partridges and other game.* 
\ oti also meet frequently with towns and castles, as well as 
scattered habitations, until at length you amic at a moun- 
tain whence there is a considerable descent, which occupies 
two days. Fruit trees are found there m great numbers, the 
district having formerly been peopled, though at present with 
out inhabitants, except herdsmen alone, who are seen attend- 
ing the pasturing of their cattle In that part of the country 
which you pass before jou reach the descent the cold is so 
severe that a man can with difficulty defend himself against 
it by wearing many garments and pelisses.* 

1 “ I learn.*' Mys Potcinger " from a manuscript bistory of the can 

S aest of McVraa. in the nieeUet b rear of the bijree that Human was 
ien a v«y extensive aiy full of nebes, and celebrated for the excellence 
vt tie tbawls and wins made m it. — P jjj “ The trade of Kerman, 
though *121 ctosulerable, has never revived in a manner to be compared 
to what it was previous to it* last depopulation. Its maculae, 

turn ol shawls, matchlocks, and numtUs <x felts, are celebrated all over 
Asia, and are said to afford employment to upwards of one-third of the 
inhabitants, whether male or female." — P X25 
* “ to perdrix de Perse," says Chardin, “soot, comrae le crok, ies 
plans creases perdnx du mo ode et du goCl le plus excellent . 1 — P jo, 

* The road bom lie city of Hitman towards the Persian Golf, here 
described, probably lay through the town of B»m tx Drama, w Wb stands 
near the boundary line between what are considered as the cold and the 
warm regions of Hu m a n . “ The province ol Nnrmaashetr" says Pot 
linger, “ extends from the waste dividing it from Beloodnstan. to the 
City of Bianm, Its boundary to the westward fa the province of 

Herman, of which, I believe, it rs now deemed a component district to 
„ the eastward it has the desert, as already men taxied and, north and 
south, tworanges of mountains, the last of which are by much the highest, 
and 1 imagine, at all seasons, crowned with snow as they were when I 
ssw {hem. at which period It was exceedingly hot in the plant beneath." 
“ p >W- These appear to be the mountains of Uaren, winch. **va Ibn 
Haukal, “ belong to the cold region oi Kinnan snow falls «i them." 
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CHAPTER XV 

or THE CITY OF KAMANDU, A ND DISTRICT OF REOBARIE — OF 
CERTAIN BIRDS FOUND THERE — OF A PECCUAS KIND OF 
OXEN — AND OF THE KARA UNAS, A TRIBE OF ROBBERS. 


At the end of the descent of this mountain, you arrive at a 
plain that extends, in a southern direction, to the distance of 
five days’ journey; at the commencement of which there is a 
town named Kamandu , 1 formerly a very large place and of 
much consequence, but not so at this day, having been re- 
peatedly laid waste by the Tartan. The neighbouring district 
is called Reobarle.* The temperature of the plain is very 
warm. It products wheat, rice, and other grams. On that 
part of it which lies nearest to the hills, dates, pomegranates, 
quinces, and a variety of other fruits, grow, amongst which is 
one called Adam's apple,* not known in our cool dimate. i 
Turtle-doves are found here in vast numbers, occasioned by 
the plenty of small fruits winch supply them with food, and 
their not been eaten by the Mahometans, who hold them 
in abomination.* There are likewise many pheasants and 
francolins, which latter do not resemble those of other coun- 
1 The geography cl the country lying between the capital cl the pro- 
vince oi Kirman and the Persian Gulf is very Imperfectly known; and 
even PoUiager’s map. the most modem we possess, exhibits but one 
solitary name m that tract, although the chains of hQls are there ta.d 
down with an appearance of precision. It ts difficult therefore to ascer- 
tain the place intended by hamanda fa the B SI and Berlin manu- 
scripts, Camandi, and m the Italian epitomes, Edgasnad), even If there 
were grounds to believe that this town, which had lost its consequence 
before om author's tune, is still in existence. It may perhaps be the 
Mernaun of D’Anville's map, which is called Mahan by lbn Haukal, or 
else the Koumin of the latter but these are ofiered as mere conjectures 
* Reobarle is obviously meant for Rud bir, a descriptive term applied, 
in numerous Instances, t o towns or districts in Persia and the naghbour* 
tag Countries. It signifies “ a nver m a valler, the channel of a torrent, 
asd also a place where many streams run ; “ and the district here spoken 
ol at answering that description, would seem from the circumstances to 
have occupied the banks of the nver which in D'AnvSle's and Malcolm’s 
maps bears the name of Div Rud. and must be crossed in the way frees 
xiinnasrui-'ShmiK j 

* Fomas Atiomt is a name (hat has been given to the fruit called p ample- w 
no*e, shaddock, ornnu itcum&nm of Linns us, but here it may prob- 
ably be intended tor the cesnge itself, cr pomum ouraeliam, named by 
the Arabians and Persians naranj 

* This objection to the flesh of doves, as food, may have been a local 
pre palate , lor It does not appear that they are generally regarded as an 
unclean meat by 3 Mahometan. 
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tries, their colour being a mixture of white and black with red 
legs and beak. 1 Among the cattle also there are some of an 
uncommon kind, particularly a species of large white oxen, 
with short, smooth coats (the eSect of a hot climate), horns 
short, thick, and obtuse, and having between the shoulders a 
gibbous rising or hump, about the height of two palms. 2 They 
are beautiful animals, and being very strong are made to 
carry great weights. Whilst loading, they are accustomed to 
kneel down like the camel, and then to nse up with the bur- 
then. We find here also sheep that are equal to the ass in size, 
with long and thick tails, weighing thirty pounds and upwards, 
which are fat and excellent to eat * In this province there 
are many towns encompassed with lofty and thick walls of 
earth,* for the purpose of defending the inhabitants against 

* The (tlrao frsncotmus or francohne partridge of the Levant, has red 
Irn and heat, as here described. Or Russetf c alb ft francoitnus otina, 
•'known to the French by the name ot gehnot (gtUaotte) ** The flesh, 
he says, Is delicious but the bird Is not to be met with at less than a 
day’s journey bom the dty — (Nat Hut of Aleppo.) 

* Thu species of ox, commonly employed at Surat and other places on 
the western coast ol India, in drawing the carnages called hak Vries, was 
probably Introduced from thence to the eastern provinces of Persia. It 
ha* been described by many witters, and among other* by Niebuhr. 
See Voyage en Arable, etc. tom. U. p s j tab ill 

* This extraordinary breed ol sheep (ovu laticaudata) Is a native of 
various parts ot Asia and Africa, and has been often described. In the 
Natural History of Aleppo the following OrCumsUotlal account of It U 
given, with a plate- — ” They have two sorts of sheep,” says Russell. 
'■ In the neighbourhood of Aleppo the one called Beduln sheep, which 
differ in no respect from the larger kinds ot sheep in Britain, except that 
their tails are somewhat longer and thicker the others are those often 
mentioned by travellers on account of their extraordinary tads, and this 
species is by much the most numerous This tail a very broad and 
large, terminating m a small appendage that tarns back upon it It Is 
of a substance between fat and marrow, and is not eaten separately, but 
mixed with the lean meat in many of tbeir dishes, and also often used 
Instead of butter A common sheep of this sort, without the head, feet, 
skin and entrails, weighs about twelve or fourteen Aleppo rotoloes (of 
five pounds), of which the tail is usually three rotoloes or upwards, but 
such as are of the largest breed and have been fattened, will sometimes 
weigh above thirty rotoloes, and the tails of these, ten (or fifty pounds) , 
a thing to some scarce credible. These very large sheep being, about 
Aleppo, kept up In yards, are In no danger ol injuring their tails, but In 
some other places, where they feed w the fields, the shepherds are obliged 
to fix a piece of that board to the under part of the tail, to prevent its 
being torn by bushes, thistles, etc., and some have small wheels. Co 
facilitate the dragging of this board after them, whence, with a tittle 
exaggeration, the story of having carts to carry their tails.” — JR. jtx 
Char da's account of •' les Boutons i gross* quede,” of Persia, whose 
taibw he says, weigh thirty pounds, corresponds exactly with the above, 

* Frequent mention is made by Hamilton of these mud entrench- 
ments. ” The Billowches," he says, “ appeared near the town of Gom- 
broon. on a twill march towards it, which scared the (Persian) governor 
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th* ncurxioTi of the Kamirss, who scour the coon try a&J 
plunder every- thing within tier reach. 1 In order that the 
reader r»v understand what people there are, it is necessary 
ta mention that there was a prince named Nu^odar, th* 
nephew of ZagitaJ, who was brother of the Grand Khan 
(Ottal), and reined m Turlceatan. 1 This hti^odar, whilst 
living at Zagattu s court became ambitious of bang himself 
a toveretgn and having heard that in India there was a pro- 
vince called Jfalabar,* governed at that time bv a hog named 
so modi, till, although tberr *a >3 high) mrd w»2 between tiro tad 
Item, he rot on bcrseback and Crd. Tbe BaSowebe* wv fcn 

to the west quarter of the town. where ocx t. ictcrf studs. and soec cud! 

tbronrh the mod sr*2t.~ — *»e» Atrowit of the East Jodio* vM. 
LmoI “The n_»pe of Boapocv " savt Potttager “ h small sod Cl- 
built it has boots at onv ucie s jrroua<W by » low mod wall. with cnaS 
bjiuoot at Dlrri!' but the whole ta eo* gone to decay -Tnveii 1a 
Betaoehetao and Stade p l-O. 

•Tbe early Latin text eaSs tb«a “ Searanl et Maladt-td.'* TV Ki- 
ri tats we ir-*e pces-inc C obtllu fcha&iuats e( Mibla. t trset cf 
coco try ntraxLag from the vkm.tv cl tbe lod-s towards tit Prt« 
Golf, and which tain ia time bran the weed ta.fvj. signifying » “ shirr, 
coast, ct fvrder ” They a —war to differ little frota the neig tt> c c t*K 
people of BiJicHf'es, If they be Bo t a fart the hw race and what t 
<tot author stilts cl theta a a hi v tal picture cf the rrrcLatnce bthti 
ascribed to the Utter “ The Itolocjes,” un I bn Haokal, “ are ra 
the desert cf f fount Krfes, tad Krf*s ta tie rtnd Uavoire is hoar 
nod l bey call these two people House* and Bofrwpes. Tbe Bofc«»es are 
people who dwell ta tbs desert tnev tafrst tbe roads, and bare not 
res-ect foe any person." — P 140. Of the habits ol tins people we have 
tbe toett particular mrtal ta tbe frantl cl Ural Psitapr »b?»n, 

“ The Nharoois are lie most imp and peedatory dm cf Belaecies 
and wh2st tbee <Wro private theft d*booocriM* and disgraceful In the 
extreme, they concern pie le the plunder and devastation ol a errantry 
with inch eppee-to aentnaents, that they eensader i an ex-dost desemnz 
of tbe tlet.es t commendation and steeled by that feeliag. they wi^ 
iadiTjdoajy teccemt the assistance they bare tendered c® such occasions, 
tbe numbers cl men. weenrn. and ctudren they bare made captives and 
carried i*iv or murdered, the vUages they have horned and plundered, 
and tbe C <ti they have t-acrtier-d when enable to drive them ol" 

p ,$ «*Ue are cow ta VulraV «ad a native cf Beaxxhism to the 

time traveler " where ewrv fodnidnal Is a robber by caste, and where 
tbev do CM hesitate to pleader brothers and neighbours”— P 1 19. 

* b li-odar OfbUn was the son cf Mc-i -n. tad fraud cep hew of JtgiUl 
he t oaeeried ha brother Ababa ta tbe throne ct Persia, hr tbe name of 
Ahmed Khan, and was tbe £rst of his U=Jy who made public proicssioa 
of m -i-vw-hikb. If tbe bjtodar who pushed til fortune, as we are 
here told, on the tide cf India, did actoally visit tbe court cf Jamlab 
who died a mo, be cot have belonged to the preceding generation, 15 
j. was net until tali that Ahmed Khan Ki^odai became tbe sovereign , 
of Persia, and frrrotKo *ears ta aa ottrrtl loo great to aitaut cl cc z j 
sa-TOsmg tarn to have been the eastern adventurer There may have 
been »a earher Ntodar amcerst the onraerocs grandsesa ol Jecgir Vhan. 
aad tn fact tbe censtatency of tic s-orr reifutres that tbe event should 
have talren place leaf belxe our aotboc*s tnre. _ 
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As tdia Sultan, 1 which had not yet been brought u^der the 
dominion of the Tartars, he secretly collected a body of about 
ten thousand men, the most profligate and desperate he could 
find, and separating himself from Ins unde without giving him 
any intimation of his designs, proceeded through Bajashan 1 
to the kingdom of Kesmur,® where be lost many of people 
and cattle, from the difficulty and badness of the ro^ds, and 
at length entered the province of Malabar 4 Coming thus 
upon As idrn by surprise, he took from him by force a aty 
called Dely, as well as many others in its vionitv, ahd there 
began to reign.* The Tartars whom he earned thither, and 
who were men of a light complexion, mixing with the dark 
Indian women, produced the race to whom the appellation of 
Karaunas is given, signdying, m the language of the tountr>, 
a mixed breed , * and these are the people who have sitj ce been 
(as it is orten written) the worn' sdouitf tx, »aa' was in Cfle 
war or as commonly pronounced, Lahore lot through this prornsea 
and certainly not through Malabar this adventurer roust neoess^-jybave 
passed in his way to Delhi. 

1 Axi-eddin, Ghiyas-eddm, and Moaax-eddia, with the action of 
'Sultin, were common titles of the Patau sovere gns of Delhi, ^ we (j ^ 
of the princes who governed the provinces of their empire. 

* Eadakhshan, near the sources ol the Qrus. lies on that side of t agataTs 
Country which is nearest to the beads of the Indus and Ganges, eoti 


eommoQ route H by Kabul, but the object of this petty mvade r W1S- {0 
keep amongst the mountains, and thereby conceal fns intention^ 

* Here it becomes perfectly obvious, that the country into 'which he 

S etrated upon leaving Kashmir was the Panjlb ol which Lihawir or 
tore is the principal city 

* \\ e do not read in any native historian, of this conquest ol n*bil by 
the Moghul Tartars, antecedent to the invasion by Tamerlane. p u j wrr 
learn from the History of Hindustan, as tr ansl ated by Dow bxKn the 
text ol Fenshta, that ifoarx eddia Byram Shah bug of Dell,) whose 
reign began in 1139 and ended in 1142 was involved in troubles. „ (;[, his 
vizir and principal omrahs. by whom a mutiny was excited amongst 
troops. At this crisis, news arrived that the Moghuls of th e 
Zmgi* had invested Lahore that Maleic, the viceroy ol that pl 1cc> bnd 
mg his troops mutinous, bad been obliged to flee in the night, was 
actually cm his way to Delhi and that Lahore was plnnaereq by the 
enemy and the miserable inhabitants earned away prisoners. •yj- e 
s izir in the meantime^ advanced with the army to the capital, which he 
besieged [or throe months and a half. Rebellion spreadmgat U‘t among 
the dozens, the place was taken in the year 1*41 Byram waj thrown 
into prison, where, in a few days, he came to a tragical end. The Moghuls 
after plundering the provinces on the banks of the five branchy 0 j jjj B 
Indus, returned to C hiral ** Thus we perceive that at the vb- peji^} 
in question, which was a little before cr alter the death of J ag»ta( m XI 
an army of Moghuls did advance to to provinces subject to tin, 0 j 
Delhi, and plundered his frontier trues. 

• One of the deicings ol the Sanskrit werd karana is, “a pa^oa 0 j a 

mixed breed," 
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CHAPTER XVI 

Of THE CITY OF ORMUS, SITUATED OY AN ISLAND NOT FAR FROM 
THE MAIN, IN THE SEA OF INDIA— OF ITS COMMERCIAL IM- 
PORTANCE— AND OP THE HOT WIND THAT BLOWS THERE. 

At the extremity of the plain before mentioned as extending 
in a southern direction to the distance of five days’ journey, 
there is a descent for about twenty miles, by a road that is 
extremely dangerous, from the multitude of robbers, by whom 
travellers are continually assaulted and plundered. 1 This 
declivity conducts you to another plain, very beautiful in its 
appearance, two days’, journey in extent, which is called the 
plain of Onnus Here you cross a number of fine streams, 
and see a country covered with date-palms, amongst which 
are found the francohne partridge, biros of the parrot kind, 
and a variety of others unknown to our climate. At length 
you reach the border of the ocean, where, upon an island, at 
no great distance from the shore, stands a city named Onnus/ 
* " la the mountains near Hormuz, it is said, there is much cultivated 
land, and cattle, and many strong places. On every mountain there is 
• chief, and they have an allowance from the sultan or sovereign; yet 
they infest tbe roads of harm an. and as far as the borders of Pars and 
Sejestan. They commit their robberies on foot, and it is said that their 
race is of Arabian origin, and that they have accumulated vast wealth.’* 
— Sir \V Oosdey’s transL of Ibn Haukal, p 140. 

•The original city of Ormuz or Hormuz, was situated on the eastern 
ihore of the Gulf of Fersia. m tbe province of Mogostan, and kingdom of 
Human. Ibn Haukal, about thelatter part of the tenth century, speaks 
evidently of this city, on tbe mam, when be says “ Hormuz is tbe 
emporium of the merchants in Hannan, and their chief sea port it has 
mosques and market-places, and the merchants reside la tbe suburbs ” 
— P. 14Z It was destroyed by one of the princes who reigned m Kmaaa, 
of the Seljuk dynasty, according to some accounts, or tbe Moghul, accord- 
ing to others. The exact period Is not satisfactorily ascertained. On 
this occasion, the inhabitants removed, with their most valuable effects, 
to the neighbouring island of Jerutt. about thirteen geographical miles 
from the former situation, where the foundation of the new city of 
Hormuz, or Ormuz, destined to acquire still greater celebrity than the 
former, was laid, — although under the disadvantages of wanting water, 
and of a soil impregnated with salt and sulphur Abulfeda, who wrote 
In the early part of the fourteenth century, and was a contemporary of 
our author, describes the insular city. This island was taken from tbe 
native pnnees, m tJ07, by the Portuguese, under tbe famous Alfonso 
Albuquerque. “ In their hands.” says Robertson, “ Ormuz soon be- 
•soar «t kr gresn* «r drarr wihub afer /bsiiir empire; «wid -al* •She pits 
vinees of Asia to the west of it. were supplied with tie productions of 
India; and a city which they built on that barren island, destitute of 
water, was rendered one of the chief seat* of opulence, splendour, and 
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nhose port is frequented by traders from tH parts of India, 
who bring spiers and drags, precious stones, pearls, gold 
tissues, elephants’ teeth, and various other articles of mer- 
chandize. These they dispose of to a different set of traders, 
by whom they are dispersed throughout the world This 
city, indeed, is eminently commercial, has towns and castles 
dependent upon it, and is esteemed the principal place in 
the kingdom of Kierman. 3 Its ruler is named Rukmedin 
Achomak,* who governs with absolute authority, but at the 
same time acknowledges the long of Kierman * as his liege 


luxury la the eastern world." — Historical Disquisition, p t^o Frota 
them it was wrested, in 1&1* by Shah Abbas, with the assistance of an 
English squadron. Its fortifications, and other public structures, were 
rared by that cccqnfrcr and its crvnnierre was transferred to a place 
on the neighbouring coast, called Gaiabrtn, to which he gave the name 
of Bandar Abbassi Bat In the meantime the discovery of Ihe pas- 
sage from Europe by tie Cape of Good Hope operated to divert the 
general trade into a new channel, and that which was carn-d on by the 
medium of ports in the Coil of Persu rapidly declined. In the year i? 6 j 
when Niebuhr visited these parts, the island 00 which Honnut stood was 
possessed by a person who fud been fa the naval service 0/ \arhr Shah, 
and the place was beerne quite insignificant , 

1 By this must be meant, that Hremut rxeeeded the other oties In 
opcieoce, and perhaps in jpopoiaticn but Sirgan or Sirjan, alio called 
Kimari, was Ihe capital of whit we term the province of that name and 
there the sovereign resided. 

• In the list of sultans of Homux furnished by Teieira fa bis trans- 
htiao of the annals of Tcran-sbah, we find one named Rokn-edio Mah- 
mud, who, although the date* are very Imperfect may be supposed to 
have reigned about the period of our authors vr.lt to the Gulf of Persia, 
and to be the prmoe here called Rufcmerfin Achomak. Tie Utter name 
is evidently intended for A dime 1 10 which mode that of Ahmed has been 
commonly though improperly written and It is well known that oriental 
venters themselves frequently commit errors by con founding the three 
piww of Ahmed, Mohammed, and Mahmud. 

» No rreerd of the longs ot human can be traced to a later date than 
the year itS 7 when Malik Dinar of the race of All (a Seyed) expelled 
the last of the Seijuk princes, and established himself o a the throne 
but under Hcbjru and hr* successors, who twsqnered Persia in the follow 
mg century and formed a Moghul dynasty it must have become again a 
province or fief of that empire, govoued (as it is at the present day) by 
a branch of the retgnmff faddy De Barros (Decade n. Itv a. cap s) 
informs us that a km* or chief of Hormuz (in the dotnet of Mogostan, cm 
the main,) obtained from bis neighbors the Makk of Kiez, a cession of 
the island of J mm, lying near his part of the coast, and established there 
a naval force, for Ihe purpose of command®* the straits that in the 
event of a war provoked by this assumption of power he became master 
of the Island of Kiel also that the king of Persia (or ratio- the ruler , 
of Knrnant to whom the Maleic had bora toed to pay tribute, marched 
in army mto Mcvrastan. end compelled the fan* of Hotmax to abandon 
his tity on the continent, and to take refuge tn the island of Jenm, w 1 - — 


ledge vassalage and pay tribute (» share 01 , .. 

Persian king, be was suffered to remans in possesnoa of both islands ..... 
that la ha new estab-ishenmt he afterwards reigned thirty years.— The 
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lord. When any foreign merchant happens to die within his 
jurisdiction, he confiscates the property, and deposits the 
amount in his treasury'. 1 During the summer season, the in- 
habitants do not remain in the aty, on account of the exces- 
sive heat, which renders the air unwholesome, but retire to 
their gardens along the shore or on the banks of the nver, 
where with a hind of oner-work they construct huts over the 
water. These they enclose with stakes, dnven in the water 
on the one side, and on the other upon the shore, making 
a covering of leaves to shelter them from the sun. Here 
they reside during the penod in which there blows, ever} 
day, from about the hoar of nine until noon, a land-wind so 
intensely hot as to impede respiration, and to occasion death 
by suffocating the person exposed to it. None can escape 
from its effects who ore overtaken by it on the sandy plain * 
As soon as the approach of this wind is perceived by the in- 
habitants, thej immerge themselves to the chin in water, and 
continue in that situation until it ceases to blow.* In proof 
arcumstances thus Mated by De Bam* agree to the material parts with 
what dot author relates at this place, and more parti ularly in book iu. 
chap, slid., but ibe Portuguese historian refer* all the transactions to 
ibe single reign of Gcedun-sbah, who, he says, obtained the cession ol 
Jer an in 1*73. and who, according to Teseira’* list, where he ll earned 
Are-eddia Gordin shah, died in 1318 There ij reason, bowttler, to 
believe that be elves *a unfounded extension to this reign, and that the 
earlier events spoken of belonged to those of Self eddin acd Rukn-eddm, 
who were Probably the father and grandfather of that prince 

1 This odious tight u known to have been esenased In Europe, fa very 
modern times under the name of " droit d aubaioe." 

1 The hot wind known in Italy by the name of tl Sirocco, and fa Africa 
by that of Harmalan, has been often described by travellers In the 
deserts of the south ol Persia its effects are perhaps most violent “ The 
winds in this desert," says I’ottmger, “ are often so scorching (during the 
hot months from June to September) as to kill anything either animal 
or vegetable, that may be exposed to them, and the route by which 1 
travelled is then deemed impassable. This wind Is distinguished every 
where in BelcccbuUn, by lhe diflovnl names of Julot nr Julo (the 
flame), and Badisumooeo (the pestilential wind) So powerful!}’ search 
fag Is it* nature, that it has been known to kill camels, or other hardy 
animals, and its effects on the h uman frame were related to me, by those 
who had been eye-witnesses of them, as the most dreadful that can be 
Imagined the muscles of the unhappy cofferer become rigid and con- 
tracted, the slcin shrivels, «n agoniong sensation, as if the flesh was on 
fire, pervades the whole frame, and in the last stage it cracks into deep 
gashes, producing hemorrhage, that quickly ends this misery " — P. 136 
1 ‘ Pot this practice of immersion we have the testimony of Pietro della 
Valle, who was in the Gulf of Persia during the siege of Hormnx, and 
visitin' Uhr liikmf dmawjfcntay- aitfcr »fir .lollajf ifcrtr ilhr ihmu&r 01* dfcr 
Persians " HonnM,” ha writes la his letter of the 18th J anuary, *613. 

" oKaunemente si stuna la piu calda terra del mondo . » . E mi 
dicono, cbe in certo tempo dell* anno, le rent! dl Horaur non potrebbero 
vivere, se non vi stessero qualche hora del giorno immersi fin* alia gola 
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of the extraordinary degree of this beat, Marco Polo says tha t 
he happened to be in these parts when the following circum- 
stance occurred. The ruler of Ormus having neglected to pay 
his tribute to the king o! Kierman, the latter took the resolu- 
tion of enforcing it at the season when the principal inhabitants 
reside out of the dty, upon the main land, and for this pur- 
pose despatched a body of troops, consisting of sixteen hun- 
dred horse and five thousand foot, through the country of 
Reobarle, in order to seize them by surprise. In consequence, 
however, of their being misled by the guides, they faded to 
arrive at the place intended before the approach of night, and 
halted to take repose in a grove not far distant from Ormus; 
but upon recommencing their march in the morning, they 
were assailed by this hot wind, and were all suffocated; not 
one escaping to carry the fatal intelligence to his master. 
When the people of Ormus became acquainted with the event, 
and proceeded to bury the carcases, in order that their stench 
ought not infect the air, they found them so baked by the 
intenseness of the heat, that the limbs, upon being handled, 
separated from the trunks, and it became necessary to dig die j 
graves close to the spot where the bodies lay. 1 

neU’ aeqna, the, a qua to fine, in totte Je case, tec gono m alcnne yascbe, 
latte a posts. ** .although additional testimony be not wanuag, I shall 
give that of SchiLungrr, an Intelligent Swabian traveller, who visited 
these countries in the year tjoo, and furnishes a good description of 
llot-mtu and Gambrfin. “Warm die gross* Hitre einlallet," he says, 
legea si*h die Innwohner den gantreh Tag durch in dirto bequemte 
Wasser-trOge, Oder stehen in mit waster aagefiilltea Fassem biss an fills, 
nmb also ru mien, cad tich der nnieyrfenUicfiea Hiue to erw ehren." 

— Persiawscfce Rns, p s?9 .... 

* With regard to toe stale of the bodies, however extraordinary the 
arcomstances may appear, they are iully corroborated by Chardin, 
who, speaking further of this wind, says, •* Son efiet le pins surprenant 
n'est pa* tatae 1» mort qu'fl cause, c est que les corps qul en menrent 
soot ram me dissous, sans perdre pourtant ienr figure, ni mtme lenr 
couleur, en sarte qa’cn diroit qu'ils ne soot qu'endirtnn, qnoiqn’iis 
soient marts, et que si on les prend qaeiqoe part, la pi ife demeure 4 la 
main." He then proceeds to adduce eooe recent facts ia proof ol ha 
assertion.— Tam. it p 9 . ito. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

or THE SHIPPING EMPLOYED AT ORMUS — OF THE SEASON IN 
WHICH THE FRUITS ARE PRODUCED — AND OF THE MANNER 
OF LIVING AND CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS 

The vessels built at Ormus are of the worst kind, and danger 
ous for navigation, exposing the merchants and others who 
make use of them to great hazards Their defects proceed 
from the circumstance of nails not being employed in the con 
struction, the wood being of too hard a quality, and liable 
to split or to crack like earthenware. When an attempt is 
made to drive a nail, it rebounds, and is frequently broken. 
The planks are bored, as carefully as possible, with an iron 
auger, near the extremities, and wooden pins or trenails 
being driven into them, they are in this manner fastened (to 

f the stem and stem). After this they are bound, or rather 
sewed together, with a kind of rope-yarn stripped from the 
husk of the Indian (cocoa) nuts, which are of a large sue, and 
covered with a fibrous stuS like horse-hair This being 
steeped in water until the softer parts putrefy, the threads or 
strings remain dean, and of these they make twine for sewing 
the planks, which lasts long under water 1 Pitch is not used 
for preserving the bottoms of vessels, but they are smeared 
with an oil made from the fat of fish, and then caulked with 
oakum. The vessel has no more than one mast, one helm, 

* We know Utile of the shipping employed la the Gulf of Persia before 
the conquest of Hormuz by the Portuguese, and since that period the 
influence and example of these and other Europeans have much changed 
the system of Persian and Indian navigation yet the account given by 
our mthor correspond! to every essential particular with the kind of 
vessel described by Niebuhr Such also are the boats employed at the 
present day on the coast of Coromandel, called cMtngues by tne French 
and masuiaA bools by the English which are thus described by Le Gen til 
Lea bateaux dans lesquels se passeat cm barres se no ram ent che- 
hnzues Us sont faits eapii-s ee sont des planches raises 1 une au dessus 
del autre. *t cousues 1 une h 1 autre, avec dn fil lilt de 1 fcorcc wteneur 
du cocotier (de la uoix du coco) les cofitures sont calfaties avee de 
1 itoupe laite de la mfcme Ccoree, tt entoncie sans beaucoup da fagons avec 
■yan mauvais couteau Le toud de oes bateaux est plat et fortni coause 
les bords cm bateaux ne sont guire plus longs que larges, et il n entre 
pas un seul clou dans lent construction. (\ o> age tom. L p 540.) 
This twine, manufactured from the fibrous busk oi the cocoa nut (not 
from the bark of the tree, at M. Ee Gen til supposed) is well known in 
India by the naaeotrt-»»r and is worked into ropes for running rigging 
and cables 
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end one dock.* Wbso the hij taken in her la&pg h 
tovmd over with hides, and npco th«e hid« tfcfy place the 
hortes which they cany to Tcia. They hare no iron anchors, 
but in thetr xt«d employ another land of ground-tackle; 1 
the conJKjcence of which” is, that in bad weather, (and these - 
seas are very tempestuous,) they are frequently driven on 
sbo'e and los t. 

The inhabitants of the place are cf a dark colour, and are 
Mahometans. They sow their wheat, rice, and other min in 
the month of Koveaber, and reap their harvest in Ifarch.* 
The frnits also they gather a that month, with the exception 
of the dates, which are collected Ea May. Of these, with 
other ingredients, they make a good land of wine. 4 When it 
is drunk, bera-n er, by perscrj cot accustomed to the beverage, 
it occasions an immediate flux; bet upon their recovering 
from its first effects, it proves beneficial to them, and -con- 
tributes to render them fat The food of the names is 
different from onrs; for were they to eat wheatea bread and 
flesh meat their health would be injured. They live chiefly 4 
upon dates and salted fish, such as the thunnes, cepok (nfvb 
lima), and others which from experience they know to ty 
wholesome. Excepting in marshy places, the soil cf this 
country b cot c o v er e d with grass, in consequence of the ex- 
treme heat, which burns up everything. Upon the death of 
men of rank, their wives fondly bewail them, once in the course 
of each day, during four successive weeks; and there are also 


* It t* to t* ebserwd that tie udsqq [twi which cover the iru cf 
the farther East, arc steered, to gecerah with two tefaas cr kimtda. 
*ad till rcch vtswls bad i e nti tle been osier the notice at am anther 
to hi* passage to the stra-ta cf Vaiaeea. 

* N t.:hrr are the vessels of the Malays eoemedy prowled with xrco 
anthers, which I prrscaie to fce what b oeant by " ten di nxier," 
ajiheerh the lira b oat lobe act with either to the general cr the mare* 
dxttooarws. Tt^r aa tbots are torsed cf strong end heavy wood, have 
ccJy tat arm ct inks, are «■— v by means ct heavy stones attached 

*°*VVetol*h* cat expect to read e! wheat be=tg enltivated to n tot a 
chaate, bet the tact ts w«n eieortatoed. 

» What has csaaJv been termed paito-wtae, or toddy, b a bf-oor ex- 
tracted tern trees of the class ct palms, bv cottas o3 the shoot tor 
‘ trrrrif ca oco. aia - apfiytc*- W l*e-wocAiAj-p*5 i-<r«*ssfcfsaor*tofca-t3e 
toar djtiU; bat we read also of ah mebesatag iKjoce jvepared tram j 
npt dates, by Keeping th eta to warn water, caul they ooderyo viaocv 
tetoestatioc. Pottmcer, tpeakxatt ot tie pcvplt at Mokraa |adjotas*f 
to tie province of Karaaat, says* ■* They taewise dnoX peat (joantnie* 
— totoueaUcjr beverage, mad* from the hnaected dates, which must 
pi (tv e'wti.* IP- inti la the Anihius nf 
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people to be found here who make such lamentations a pro- 
fession, and are paid for uttering them over the corpses of 
persons to whom they are not related . 1 


s 


CHAPTER XVIII 

or THE COUNTRY TRAVELLED OYER UPON LEAVING ORMUS, AND 
RETURNING TO KIERMAN BY A DIFFERENT ROUTE, AND OF 
A BITTERNESS IN THE BREAD OCCASIONED BY THE QUALITY 
OF THE WATER. 

Haying spoken of Ormus I shall for the present defer treat 
mg of India, intending to make it the subject of a separate 
Book, and now return to Kierman in a northerly direction 
Leaving Ormus, therefore, and taking a different road to that 
place, j ou enter upon a beautiful plain, producing m abun 
dance every article of food, and birds are numerous, espea 
,ally partridges but the bread which is made from wheat 
'grown in the country, cannot be eaten by those who have not 
learned to accommodate their palates to it, having a bitter 
taste dented from the quality of the waters, which are all 
bitter and salsuginous On every side you perceive warm, 
sanative streams, applicable to the cure of cutaneous and 
other bodily complaints Dates and other fruits are in great 
plenty 


CHAPTER XIX 

OF THE DESERT COUNTRY BETWEEN KIERMAN AND KOBIAM, 
AND OF THE BITTER QUALITY OF THE WATER. 

Upon leaving Kierman and travelling three days, you reach 
the borders of a desert extending to the distance of seven 
* These excessive lamentations, so common in the East, and not tm 
known m some parts of Europe, as well as the practice of hiring proles- 
s oaal mourners, have been often described by travellers. “ Les femmes 
sur tout, says Chardin, “ s’emportent a or execs de ftneur <t_d- d#scla 
Ubo les piiw outrez, <50 edei entremi&af ah longues Ccmplkiotes, tfe 
, tfcits t entires et touch arts, et de doulkusrensts apostrophes an cadastre 
•insensible, (Tom. u. p 3S5 ) It a usual, says Fryer to bore 
people to lament and the widow once a moon, goes to the pave with 
tier acquaintance to repeat the doleful ctrge- (Account of East India 
and Persia, p 9* ) It may be observed, that in the early Latin and 
Other early texts the tune of mourning a stated to be four years instead 
of four weeks. 
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b«om« visible for & short space, and water is to be had in 
abundance. Here th* weaned traveller stops to refresh him 
self and his cattle after the fatigues of the preceding journey 1 
The circumstances of the latter three days resemble those of 
former, and conduct him at length to the town of Kobiam. 


CHAPTER XX 

or THE TOWN or KOiStA.il, AND ITS X A \'TTT A CTtTKXS 

EoniAii u a large town the inhabitants of which observe 
the law of Mahomet The) hase plenty of iron, ccearum 
and andamcum Here they mate mirrors of highly polished 
steel, of a large sue and very handsome. Much antimom 
or zinc is found in the country, and they procure tutt) which 
makes an excellent coUynum, together with spodium, by the 
•f Tallowing process Thev take the crude ore from a rein that 
is known to yield such aa is fit for the purpose, and put it 
into a heated furnace. Over the furnace thej place an iron 
grating formed of small bars set dose together The smoke 
or vapour ascending from the ore in burning attaches itself to 
the ban, and as it cools becomes hard. This u the tutty, 
whibt the gross and heavy part, which does not ascend, but 
remains as a ander in the furnace, becomes the spodium . 1 

1 This place of refreshment may pertn-w be Shdr wh ch Ibn iimks! 
terns * it ream of water in ibe desert, oa tie road which begins from the 
Kirtnaa * de. In another flat* he Wfs it n one day'* journey from 
Dtirals, (mentioned In note p 70 ) and describes It as a broad water 
course of ram water No notice, however is there taken of its passing 
under ground and the identity therefore, is not to be Insisted upon 
but the subterraneous passage of rivers is not very uncommon. 

* In Note* p 36 1 reason was assigned for supposing that bv the word 
anjinuv was meant antimony which is stated by Chardin tail others to 
he found in the Quarter of Persia here spoken of but boa the process 
of making tutty and spodium so particularly described in this place we 
should be led to infer that lapis caiumnans, or nne, «s the mineral to 
which our author gives that name, ct rather the name of which andanico 
is the corruption How far the qualities of antimony and of line cut 
reader them liable to be mistaken for each other 1 do not pretend to 
i> d«e, but upon tha point there seems to erist a degree of uncertainty 
that may recuse our anther if be su-pceed that the former instead 0/ 
the latter was employed in the manufacture of tutia or tutty ** The 
argillaceous earth, * says Boutins, “ of which tutty ts made, fa found in 
great quantities to the province of Persia called Kirrnon. as 1 have often 
been told by Persian and Armenian merchants." (Account of Diseases. 
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CHAPTER XXI 


or thz jonxrr rsov tomxx to tee ebovctce or two- _i 
chain ov tee xo&nixxx coxmrs of ttzsia—axh or ' 
a PAmccuut species or txj*. 


Leaving Kobiam you p roc ee d over a desert of eight days' 
journey exposed to great drought; neither fruits cor any 
kind of trees ere met with, and what water is found has a 
bitter taste. Travellers are therefore obliged to carry with 
them so ranch as may be necessary for their sustenance. 
Their cattle are constrained by thirst to drink such as the 
desert sScrds, which their owners endeavour to render palat- 
able to them by m i x i n g it with fiour. At the end of eight 
dap you reach the province of Timochain, situated towards 
the north, cn the borders of Persia, in which are many towns 
sr.d strong places. 1 There is here ta extensive plain remark- 
able for the production of a spedes of tree called the tree c/N 
the sun, and by Christians crier tuco, the dry or fruitless tree. ' 
Its nature and qualities are these: — It is lofty, with a large 
stem, having its leaves green on the upper surface, but white 
or glaucous on the under. It produces husks or capsules 


Natural Hist. etc. ci the East Indies. chap xm. p jSo.) Pottciger, ci 
tie pmi) ct ka travels tirocji Belccehistaa towards Re m a n . speaks 
et « cuvrKatrj “eaSed SocmosaK. w tie ttcae of ant im o n y, a name 
xtxix ft derives tram the vast ejsaafoes ci tilt razoeral W he eoSeeted 
in the vKtnitr.” (P . jS J Thtt tie ccOynnra to modi fa ese aswerst 
the eastern pecyte, ctSci mw* br U* Pmuos, tod exit* or vmpm by 
the natives ct Kmdasttn. has totty fcr hs bass, vrtl DOC. I seppoee. be 
(tspEted. bnt d tie Fwsua and KaninstarJ <xw*anes it arC t* fcamd 
that rttneefe and cojaa are liewise the terns tec aatioajy VVhatevw 
aar tv the prefer apphcatico ci the names, be b at least substantially 
c o rr e ct fa tie fan that tally, employed » a ecCjrrem or tybtba lrru c 
nnvseat. “ prepared beto a p cer al sotetanee focad m the pcovioce of 

^'Mt*?** alreadv b«a shown that the Tfasaeata or Ticaoetam ot oat 
t»jt is no other than Damarhlo. a piste ot eocsdenbie importance on 
the nccth-eastern eociaes of Persia, having the aroeni Kyiearua, torn 
H « separated bv a thara of poeatams. to thecortb, the prarac* 
of Kbccaiaa to the east, and tie small prorace ct Komis, ci which ft n. 
tv. capital, together with the salt-desert, to the seartb. la tin cetgW' 
toaziityji ft was that Gh ara n tie son ot Arghoa. besr to the throne cf 
twni then ocecyseil by fcts mscle, was stataued with aa army to guard 
the important pa ot Khcvar ce tie Caspian Straits, at the pahd ej 
the arrival of the Polo family tram China, and thither tier »ere directed 
to proceed, in order to deliver fata ha hands their precsoaj charge. • 
processed the boose of Kn b tat. 
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like those in which the chestnut is enclosed, but these con- 
tain no fruit The wood is solid and strong, and of a yellow 
colour resembling the box . 1 There is no other species of tree 
near it for the space of a hundred miles, excepting in one 
^quarter, where trees are found within the distance of about 
ten miles. It is reported by the inhabitants of this district 
that a battle was fought there between Alexander, king of 
Macedonia, and Darius . 1 The towns are well supplied with 
every necessary and convenience of life, the climate being 
temperate and not subject to extremes either of heat or cold * 
The people are of the Mahometan religion. They are tn 
general a handsome race, especially the women, who, in my 
opinion, ore the most beautiful in the world. 


CHAPTER XXU 

or the 010 man or the mountain— or ms palace and 

1,1 CARDENS — or ms CAPTURE AND HIS DEATH. 

Having spoken of this country, mention shah now be made of 
the old man of the mountain.* The district m which his 

1 This tree, to which the name cl arbor steco was applied, would seem 
to be • Species of fagus, and to partake of the character of the chestnut 
But from various passages of later writers, we shall be justified in con- 
sidering It was intended lor a vanet y of the platamn, or plane-tree. The 
epithet Of steco seems to imply nothing more than this that when the 
form of the husk promises an edible nut, the stranger who gathers it is 
disappointed on finding no perceptible contents, or only a dry and taste- 

* The last battle fought between Alexander and Danas was at Arbela 
(Aibtl), in Kurdistan, Dot far from the Tigris, but in the subsequent 
operations, the vanquished long ot Persia was pursued from Ecbatana 
(Hamadan), through the Caspian Straits or pass of Khowar, which Alex- 
ander's troops penetrated without opposition. Into the province of Coroi- 
sene (Kumis), of which Hecatompylos {supposed to be Damaghin) was 
the capital; nor did the pursuit cease until the unfortunate monarch was 
murdered by his own subjects not far from the latter city. Alexander 
himself advanced by a nearer way, but across a desert entirely destitute 
of water. Traditions respecting the Macedonian conqueror abound in 
this part of the country. 

* The mildness of the climate, and at the same time its extreme 
unhealiinnes-v atony the .southern shore of the Casomq-is noticed Jjv 

^yOleanus, Chardin, and other travellers, but the district about Damaghin, 
here spoken of, is separated by a chain of mountains from the swampy 
tract between Asterabad and Ferhabad {the places chiefly visited by 
Europeans during the reign of Shah Abbas, who frequently field fru 
court i» them), and occupies a much more elevated region. 

•The appellation so well known is the histones of the crusades, of 
" Old man of the mountain," is an injudicious version of the Arabic title 
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residence lay obtained the name of Mukhet, signifying in the 
largnage of the Saracens, the place of heretics, and his people 
that of Mukhctitw, 1 or ho’ders of heretical tenets; as we 
apply the term of Pathsrini to certain heretics amongst 
Christians.* The following account of this chief, Marco Polo, 
testifies to having heard from sundry persons. He was named 
Alrxddin,* and his rel'eion was tliat of Mahomet. In a 
beautiful valley enclosed between two lofty mountains, he 
hid formed a luxurious garden, stored with every delicious 


Sheikh at Jebal. tlrilfylng " thief flf tbe roountainnu* region." But a* 
tfca weed »*•*»*, like and some cUer iurepeao tarns, tea it lie 

ran'iirf ef “ tVW." at well a» et " lord or chief.” a choice of blwyet !»• 
t*w.t »«i oSe-ed. and the t«t appropriate adopt*! The place* »bm 
Uu» prrv'care. who *a» lh« bead of a rtlunmi* r< fanitical ««t, etereued 
I he titbU rl tovmiftsty, were Us# casiln of AJamflt. Ljrr.it/, Kirdkch, 
and Maiaun-dU. aod the district of Rod Ur, »a tituated within tie 
limit* of tb»t province which tbe Persian* name Huhestaa, and the 
Arabian* Ah/eba!. " L» poaitioa d'AlisvMH,- un De Saey, In bit 
llftscire null Dyca*tle dr* Amnhift trrVOtiglise de lent Scan, ”*ltut« 
»u rriUu d'un yap de re or. 1* roe*. ftt arpeler W pn 0 « qui y rfgnott 
jc*eU t'nt S-di-a, le tcUtLS ou prince de* mcotagnes, ct 
)7qUvr*jue da ml tiknXh. qti aignihe tgakment nniiW it in*.-/, 
d w.4 U»a *ux h is tc-iiec* de* croMade* *t an calibre voyageur Stare Pol.' 
de le tunnroer l« \ wu* d« U mccUcrie “ 1 

• Tbit corne t appIiMUrei of tbe Arabic terra, Msletef or JfUebed. I* 
on* of the nut vnqoeitionaMe proof* of the genulneoes* of cor author'* 
reUtr-to, and would be auiicient to remove the doubt* of any learned aad 
caad-d Inquirer* on tbe tub/eef of hi* eequaintaace with oriental cutler*. 
Under IS* article VcJahedah, la th« BifchoUifqiie Orient ale of D'Herbelot. 
we read “ Cest le riurlel de klelbed. qui tigolie ua «mp>e, un botnme 
tana rtUticd- UtliWiI Rdhestaa* tea Inffn de ti llmtipie. 
Cc*t aji*i qoe sort appellf* le* lusaUlu* qol ont rtntf dan* (‘Iran. et 

R urtrerdji-erceni dan* u parti* mootueus* de la tVrie " This eppro- 
tviu* rpilhet *n bestowed by the orthodox Uussulmans upon tie 
Unite tret ct Ik nar'ian*. Ba'cmacs, or, u tbr y style thrmselv**, Refik, 
ce friend* who, under the Influence of an adseoturrr named Hasan ben 
babbik began to flourish In Peru* about the Tear 1090, during the reign 
of Jfal.i Shah Jelal-eddla. third sovereign of the SeJ/nkitn draastr. 
With mpeot to the two grand divisions of the Mussulman p- lit eai tana, 
they protested themselves to belong to the Shiah* ec Kalrdhi at they are 
termed by their iSrerwrlrt). who maintain the Irptima-e right to the 
khalifat la the devceodant* ct Alt. Their particular tenets appear to 
b»*e two couneeted with those of the more ancient Rarmats and modern 

> 7h» Pa ferial are eior* generally known by the name of %\ al dentes, 
Alhi^enses. and amongst it* french writer* by that of Patalin* or 

• Ala-cdJin. tie Imtathaa pnace. w*» Wed. after a lone reign, about . 
the end of the rear trJ5. and »» succeeded be Rukn-eddre ben Alay* 
tddin, who reijned only one year be late the destruction of bis power 
under tie fin: 001*110 cej our aothnr proceeds to relate He is correct 

therefore in attntuuot the actions which roused the indignation of the 
world to the former, but he does not appear to bare been aware that it 
was the son against wftcea Che attack of the Jioghuls wasdaecleiaflhocgh 
th* expedition mot have been undertaken against Ala-eddio. the father 
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Insil and raery fragrant shrub that could be procured. 
Pidaets of various sues and forms were erected m different 
parts of the grounds, ornamented with works in gold, with 
paintings, and with furniture of nch silks By means of small 
'''conduits contrived tn these buddings, streams of wine, milk, 
honey, on 3 some 0 ! pure water, were seen to Pow in ever) 
direction The inhabitants of these palaces were elegant and 
beautiful damsels, accomplished in the arts of singing, play* 
mg upon all sorts of musical instruments dancing, and especi- 
ally those of dalliance and amorous allurement. Gothed in 
nch t) its vs Bin wrre seen continual) v sporting and onusing 
themsehes in the garden and pavilions, their female guardians 
liemg confined within doom and never suffered to appear 
The object which the chief had m view in forming a garden 
of this fascinating kind, was this that Mahomet having pro- 
mised to those who should obe\ his will the enjoyments of 
Para cine, where every species of sensual gratification should 
be found, in the society of beautiful nymphs, he was desirous 
♦•of its being understood by hn followers that he also was a 
prophet and the compeer of Mahomet, and had the power of 
admitting to Paradise such os he shoo! 1 choose to favour In 
order that none without his licence might find their way into 
Bus drhoous valley, he caused s strong and inexpugnable 
castle to be erected at the opening of it, through which the 
entry was by a secret passage At his court, likewise, Bus 
chief entertained a number of vouths, from the age of twelve 
to twenty j cars, selected from the inhabitants of the surround- 
ing mountains, who showed » deposition for mattial extr- 
emes, and appeared to possess the quality of daring courage 
To them he was in lh» daily practice of discoursing on the sub- 
ject of the paradise announced by the prophet, and of his own 
power of granting admission, and at certain times he caused 
opium to be administered to ten or a doien of the \ ouths, and 
when hall dead with sleep he had them convei ed to the seicrol 
apartments of the palaces in the garden. Upon awakening 
from the state of lethargy , their senses were struck with oil 
the deb’'itlul objrcts that hate ficen described, and each per* 
^,cei\cd himself sunounded bv lo\ely damsels, singing, pta\ing, 
ixnd attracting f is regards by the most fascinating caresses, 
serving him also with delicate viands and exquisite wines, 
until intoxicated with excess of enjovment amidst actual 
mulcts of mdk and wine, he believed himself assuredly in 
Paradise, and felt on unwillingness to nhnqutsb its delights. 
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When four or five days had thus been passed, they were 
thrown once more into a state 0! somnolency, and carried out ot 
the garden. Upon their being introduced to his presence, and 
questioned by bin as to where they had been, their answer 
was, “In Paradise, throagh the favour of your highness: ”r 
and then before the whole court, who listened to them with 
eager curiosity and astonishment, they gave a circumstantial 
account 0! the scenes to which they had been witnesses. The 
chief thereupon addressing them, said: “ We have the assur- 
ances of our prophet that he who defends his lord shall inherit 
Paradise, and if you show yourselves devoted to the obedience 
of my_ orders, that happy lot awaits you.” Animated to 
enthusiasm by words of this nature, all deemed themselves 
happy to receive the commands of their master, and were 
forward to die in his service. 1 The consequence of this 
s> stem was, that when any of the neighbouring princes, or 
others, ga\ e umbrage to this chief, they were put to death by 
these his disciplined assassins, none of whom felt terror at 
the risk of losing theur own lives, which they held in littln^ 
estimation, provided they could execute their master’s mil 
On this account his tyranny became the subject of dread m 
all the surrounding countries. He had also constituted two 
deputies or representatives of himself, of whom one had his 
residence in the vicinity of Damascus, and the other in Kur- 
distan; * and these pursued the plan be had established for 
training their young dependants. Thus there was no person, 
however powerful, who, having become exposed to the enmity 
of the old mart of the mountain, could escape assas sination. 

His territory being situated within the dominions of Ulaii 
(Hulagu), the brother of the grand khan (Mangu), that prince 
had information of his atroaous practices, as above related, 
as well as of his employing people to rob travellers in then 
» Tins story was the current belief of the people of Ails, who seem to 
hsve thong tH ft necessary to assign extraordmary cause* for sa effect so 
surmising as that of the implicit devotion of these religion* enthusiast* 
to the arbitrary will of their master The name of Assassins, given to 
these people by other witters, is not found in Marco Polo 
* I cannot discover aov trace* of an establishment of Ismaeliaas, under 
a regular duet, in Kurdistan, althouga'iiaij or missionaries or tai sect ' 
were frequently employed there, bet of tie oustence of the subordinate , 
government ta Syria here mentioned we have ample testimony (See*" 

De Sacy, Mfmotre, p 6, and De Gnignes, Hist. gin. des Huns, Uv vi 
p 3*a ) 1 am the more particular m ettag these authorities, to prove, la 
continuation ol what Marco Polo asserts, that the Persian »a* the original 
government, although the Syrian branch became better known m Europe, 
and to It* sheikh* Use title el “ old man of the mountain " seems to have 
been generally if hot exclusively applied. 
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passage through his country, and in the year ijOj sent one 
of tus nrroiM to berege this cLcf in his castle. It proved, 
however, so capable of defence, tint for three years no tm 
, prtstion could be made upon it , until at length he was forced 
V^to surrender from the want of provisions, and being nude 
prisoner was put to death. His castle was dismantled and 
tus garden of Paradise destroyed 1 And from that tirar there 
has been no old man of the mountain. 


CHAPTER XXIII 


or * fertile rutin or six days’ jouxrm , succeed ko nv a 
desert or Eicrrr, to oe r ass ed is the way to toe cm 
or sapuxcan — or toe zxczzuctt weioys modcctd 

TO EXE — AYD or TOE CITY Of BAUCH 


Ijuvivc th« castle, the road leads over a spacious plan, 
"■fand then through a country dtvemned with hill and dale, 
where there is herbage and pasture, as well as fruits in great 
abundance, by which the army of UU5 was enabled to remain 
so long upon the ground. This country extends to the du 
tance of full six d iys' journey It contains many cities and 
fortified places * and the inhabitants are of the Mahometan 

• The dreorauxncra attendJi* the devtroctlon of Cht» tret which, at 
w* have »ren la the rrcerUina twt**, bvl eteclrd ItwlT Inlo an (adepen 
dent*OvetT«Ttty are 0 / uerd by Abulfaraf tint t>yoa»t P 3Jo,*»«e4 
11 by otter* amount the Oriental writer*, who reo- e d the action* ot thy 
descendant* ct fen cu khan, but be n nee *»»lh a> tneeb fclrtceteal detail 
(i by llirkbcnd. who** ironist ot Ike dynatt y *1 lb* luiu/Uant ot 1 mu 
■u trmOaled and publl»Srd *1 Ibra. l wether with i?j* original test by 
M Jounlain. Wills rri-irdlolh* date cl ilia which otr author *ju;nt 
lo the roqmeotemrol ct ibnc operation*, there mutt be • raot»Ve o| 
•bout w* yrw. a* *4 the till turn inw that lluUeu'i exw-ulUoa 
•jwut the VluDeditw w*» peto* to that *gauut lujhdad. and the Utter 
It known with ea&deot certainty to hive lai.ro ta the year jsjS We 
hive, it the Mine ume, the circuinttantial authority el Makhond foe the 
trduetton o| the uilln oi the former la the year* uj6 and s»jy Th» 
and tl allir Inatcuricte* ot Mum IMo may be exalted oa the pound 
that the event* bavtnf taipened many year* before the commencement 
cl hli travel*, he mutt hive depend c*i upon the Inf jrmallon cl other* tv 
their due* which may have been e (pruned tooccdin* to mode* cl reckon 

that required a calculation to reduce Ihea to the Chrntun era. 

* I rom tlimifhia hi* cncne wi* nearly east, ce fct the d-rection of 
Dlikh indteeta* to have Uln through {an {erro, and V nhapdr towiri* 
Mtru-ar rml but the cumber ot day* journey* fa evidently too troll], 
tmleu »* can luppo** him 10 have travelled at double the rat* of tit* 
fed nary caravan*, er fall forty rade* per day which fa lea* pro liable 
ibln that U orolaskxi el *ctne >11*** has bras made to the nairaove. 
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religion. A desert then commences, extending forty or fifty 
mDe, 1 where there is no water; and it is necessary that the 
traveller should make provision of this article at his outset. 
As the cattle find no drink until this desert is passed, the 
greatest expedition is necessary, that they may reach a watery 
tng place. At the end cf the sixth day’s joumev, 1 he arrives 
at a town named Sapurgun,* which is plentifully supplied 
with e* cry lied of pmns on, and is paru'cuhrly eelehrated lor 
productc* the best melons in the world. These art preserved 
in the following manner. They art cut spirally, in thin slices, 
as the pumpkin with us, and after they have been dried in the 
sun, are sent, in large quantities, for sale, to the neighbouring 
countries; where they are eagerly sought for, being sweet es 
hone;-.* Garnets also in plenty there, both of beasts sad birds. 

Leaving this place, we shall now speak of another named 
Balach; a Urge and magnificent city.* It was formerly still 
more considerable, but has sustained much injury from the 
Tartars, who in their frerpient attacks have partly demolished 
its buildings. It contained many palaces constructed <£/ 
marble, and spsciocs square, scD viable, although in a ruiow 
ous state.* It was in this dty, according to the report of ' 


• Tie country ol Kbcrasaa, through which the route, weetner from 
Al alaet or trod Damaghla to the pUre neat mentioned must have lun, 
b 111J to he in general level, interjected with sandy deserts and irregular 
ndres of lofty taouaCamx. 

■ It it quite necessary to tie sense that ihh jhodd mean jir days’ 
journey iron the eastern tide ol Use desert Just mentioned. 

* Ol the identity ol this place, which at first might teem to be intended 
lev btshaptxr, there can t* no doubt- “ Che burg an, wile de Cocausane, 
prtt da Clhon et de Bale,** says Fibs de U Crmr, (he translator of Sfcere- 
teddin. “ ■ 100 degrts <J« long. et 36* -«T de latitude." In the tables ol 
jtassir-eddm, Irma which the above situation b taken, it b named Asb- 
burkan, in irAcviBe - * map, Ashhurgio. in Strathleo berg's, Chabcrga, 
ia Uaodtmald Kmneir'a. Sutbergan, and in Elphmstcce's, Shibbergauo. 
By the last smter it b spokes of as a dependency ol the government of 

*lhe pro * lu c e ol Khurasan ts edeirated by a D the eastern writes lor 
the ereeLeor* ol its frnits, and the uspertanee here given to Its celoci 
is fuEy supported bp the authority el Ctardia. {X«n- d. JP •?. 4 to.) 
On the subject ol the “ r a e ka dn Khotasan," see also Relation d« 
t'EgTpte. notes, p- xA 

* Baiach cr BailS. the Bactra regia of Ptolemy, which gar* cam# 
lo the pro race of Bactnaaa, cd which 1* was the capital, b situated to- 
wards the beads cl the Oius, m the ntsrth-eastetn extremity of Khora-vio. 
It n one el the four royal dtas ol that province, and has been the swT 
ol government perhaps mere frequently even than btshaper, Herat, ot 
Mrm-stiihiwi. 

• Jengti khwi. who look this Cty by assault in nil, from the Khnrn- 
miaas, caused a 3 the inhabitants to be massacred (as we are told by ta 
historian, Abulghan) and the waEs to be raud to their foundation, la 
1369 it was taken from the des cend ants ol that conqueror by Tamerlane 
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the inhabitants, that Alexander took to wife the daughter of 
king Darius . 1 The Mahometan religion prevails here also.* 
The dominion of the lord of the Eastern Tartars extends to this 
l place; and to it the limits of the Persian empire extend, in a 
V^orth-eastem direction.* Upon leaving Balach and holding 
the same course for two days, you traverse a country that is 
destitute of every sign of habitation, the people having all fled 
to strong places in the mountains, in order to secure them- 
selves against the predatory attacks of lawless marauders, by 
whom these districts are overrun. Here are extensive waters, 
and game of various kinds. Lions are also found in these 
parts , 4 very large and numerous. Provisions, however, are 
scarce in the hilly tract passed during these two days, and the 
traveller must cany with him food sufficient both for himself 
and his cattle. 

whose family possessed it until they were obliged to give piece to tbe 
Uibck Tariars, between whom and the Persians it *11 subsequently 
tbe subject of perpetual contention. “AM the Asiatics.” EJphwstooe 
observes, " are impressed with an idea of Its being tbe oldest city in tbe 
. World. . . . This ancient metropolis U now reduced to insignificance 
Tits ruins still cover a great extent, and are surrounded with a wall, but 
only one corner is lnhabitated.*' (P *64) The houses are described 
by Macdonald Klnncir as being of brick, and the palace of the khan, an 
extensive budding, nearly all of marble, brought from quarries in the 
neighbouring mountains 

* The Persian marriages of Alexander wtth B arsine ot Statira, the 
daughter of Darius, and with Partsatis, the daughter of Oehus, are gener- 
ally understood to have taken place at Susa. 

* Abu’lgbaai informs us that at the tune of the destruction of Balkh by 
Jtngix-kban, it contained no fewer than 13,000 mosques, which, although 
an exaggeration, shows at least the prevalence of lsfamism in that city. 

* Khorasaa being so frequently subject to Persian dominion, and 
particularly under the descendants ot ltulagu, who possessed it at the 
time our author travelled there, U was natural for him to consider it as 
an integral part of the Persian empire Iiafkh is correctly stated as 
tying on the north eastern frontier The Latin says, “ usque ad Islam 
terrain (Jurat danumum domini de Levantt” 

•Chardin enumerates lions amongst the wild animals of Persia, and 
especially in tbe frontier provinces ** Par-tout oil il y a des bo«," he 
says, “ comme en Jlircame et en Curdislan, il y a beaucoup de bites sau- 
vages, des lions, des ours, des tlgres, des leopards, des pore-epy, et dcs 
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CHATTER XXIV 


or TEt CASTUt NAUSO TBAIEAN — or TEE MAjrvns or TO5-J 

OtUMMUxts — jam or salt-etus. 

Artfceendcf these two dm’ journey you retch a castle named 1 

ThaHthn, where a great market for corn is tdd, it Kwi** strated 
in a fine and fruitful country. The bills that he to the south 
of it are hire and lofty. 1 They all consist of white salt, a- 
trttntlr hard, with which the people, to the distance of tHrtv 
days’ jot rrary round, corse to provide thiaaselres, for it a 
esteemed the purest that is found n. the world; but it is at the J 
same trrae so hard that it cannot be detached otherwise than I 
with iron instruments* The quantity is so great that aU the 
countries of the earth might be suppLed from thence. Other 
fcUls produce almonds and pistachio nnts,* in which articles 
the natives cany on a considerable trade. Leaving Thaika^* 

‘tin acaxat cl Thaian or Ta&la (written Cjjcjq a the nuno-A 
tenets. and Taithara a the l ul .a n vptixaesf, which a sntutetf uncc^si 
th* sccra-s ot the Ores, »£3 be txzd muLiti; ctinl. “Of Tc*' 
h Kalin,' tt is fba (facial. “ the largest ary (towaj n Takfc. sweated 
cti a plaa la the vvsity cl cwsum. It «s watered by a erosaSmbte 
rver, cd la tsuy orchards and pnfcts." (P 04.) “ Firm TtiUi 
11 Badafahaa it seven days' Jowosry ~ (P. xyoj See also AbwUeda. 
These aethers dearly drstingosh h freaa a pUee uo«) Tatkan. lysn* 
»octb-*est ci Balkh. rear Jlrrn-«^M. acd clnaird cn a steep rock 
bit Ehtu (na t> the Ixaw the uat cl T tftm . aid lui Um kftrnil 
by modern jrocaphors, and patieslarlr by rPAnrSe, a »:*« cup 
both places see wrvtea with the tor ktlfli Th^w tcerr w," says 


HA1 of fc-cit n the greatest abunda n c e .-— TJpftaiWc ce's Acccnct ci 
Caabri, Arr ecd-V . p. tjo. 

• » Tbn kind rf hard tossT sal 10 (mod 0 several parts, cad h thm de- 

scfiie>l by Qranfj “ Cars la JtAI* et 1 Ispahan le sd *e txe des cm*. 
ct caU traasperte par gras rpuruers, enanw la pierr* de ta?.>_ H *st 
o d=i* eo ties eedrotts, t t es e dans la Caraaahse desert* (K<ns£ 5 ) 
qn'oo or eoptove les peerres dans la caatcrocacn <J-s cuoaos da prartes 
re-3.’* fTcd.il. p. *J-| “ The toad beweed." says Elphrescaoe, speak 
rzr of a place fa the cocntry cJ the Afghlns, " was ect ovt cf tJM salt, 
at the foot of diiis cft&at mineral; ra setae places cure than me finnoret' 
feet high aberre the met. The salt is hint. dear, and atoost poef* 
— Anoont cf Canbeh p. 37 .. „ 

• Beth eVncids and fBtachaa acts are tsissierated be Csarco ameccsi 
the pr oehxtans ci the earttern and eastern parts of Persia. “ 11 ccT 
dex pouches 3 Casha et act eaerecs, . . Ds tel dn pho )» 

la musettes, etc. 1* pi as grand tra n speat dc Inna se fait Ce 
V adt” — T bs. aF.tr. 
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and travelling three days, still in a north-east direction, you 
pass through a well inhabited country, very beautt/ u l, and 
abounding m fruit, com, and vines. The people are ilohome- 
tans, and are blood-thirsty and treacherous. They are given 
. abo to debauchery, and to excess in drink, to which the excel- 
v lence of their sweet wine encourages them- 1 On th^ ir beads 
tliey wear nothing but a cord, about ten spans m length, with 
which they bind them round. They are keen sportsmen, and 
take many wild animals, wearing no other clothing than the 
skins of the beasts they kill, of which materials th^r shoes 
also are made. They are all taught to prepare the s^ms. 


CHAPTER XXV 


Drawee a journey of three days there are cities a^d mans 
castles, and at the end of that distance you reach a tow„ named 
Scassem,* governed by a chief whose title is equivalent to 
‘This country has since been overrun by a diflereut race people 
" The Uzbeks ” sap Llphinstooe. * first crossed the Jaxartes about the 
beginning of the sixteenth century, and pouring on the [W sessions of 
the descendants of Tamerlane, ' who were tbemsel'es invade,. >‘5000 
drove them from Dokliaura, Khoamm, and 1 erghauna, aijj sjrread 
terror and dismay to the remotest parts of their extended empi, e Th e v 
now possess besides Bulkh (Uaikb), the kingdoms of Khoaru ra / or Q r _ 
gunge), Bokhaura and Fergbauna, and perhaps some other little countries 
08 this «ide of Beloot Taugh I am told lhal they are lo be foiajj beyond 
Beloot Taugh, and as far east as Kbotea at least, but of tbL\ j uo D0 ( 
speak With confidence They belong to that peat division of the human 
race which is known in Asia by the name oi Toork, and which wlt j, t (, e 
Btoghuis and Manshoors compose what we call the Tartar natic’ a Each 
of these divisions has its separate language, and that of tbe Toorks U 
widely diHused throughout the west of Asia.' — Account of Caubuh 
p 463 “ ' 

• This name, which in the Latin texts as well as In that of ^arousio u 
Scassem and in the Italian epitomes C chased. Is evidently tb B Keshein 
of O'Anvdte s map, and (he Kishm a bad of Llphuu tone’s, situated near 
fhe Gfccri n» er which falls Into the Oxus, and somewhat to Ihe eastward 
of the mendiatj of Kabul or CaubuL lbn Haukal, who dtscnbea it 
y immediately after speaking of TaikSn, and before he enters upon Badakh- 
shan, names it khesh, and says it is “ the largest town in this <nountain- 
ous country "JR. Forster (Voyages in the North, p 113) suppose 
Scassem to be A1 abash, on the river Sirr or ] axartes, but again st a ii p^T 


* Kishm is not only ia the vicinity, but in the directronte 
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that of our barons or counts; and amongst the mountains he 
possesses other towns and strong places. Through the midst 
of this town runs a river of tolerable size. Here are found 
porcupines, which roll themselves up when the hunters set 
their dogs at them, and with great fury shoot out the quills 
or spines with which their skins are furnished, wounding both 
men and dogs. The people of this country have their pecu- 
liar language. The herdsmen who attend the rattle have 
their habitations amongst the hills, in caverns they form for 
themselves; nor is this a difficult operation, the hills consisting, 
not of stone, but only of clay. Upon departing from this place 
you travel for three days without seeing any kind of building, 
or meeting with any of the necessaries required by a traveller, 
excepting water; but for the horses there is sufficient pasture. 
You are therefore obliged to cany with you every article for 
which there may be occasion on the road At the end of the 
third day you arrive at the province of Balashan.* 


CHAPTER XXVI 


Or the province nr balasuan — or the precious stores 
POUND THERE AND WHICH BECOME THE PROPERTY OF THE 
EUfO — OF THE HOUSES AND THE FALCONS OF THE COUNTRY 

OT THE SALUBRIOUS AIR OF THE MOUNTAINS — AND OF 

THE DRESS WITH WHICH THE WOMEN ADORN THEIR PERSONS. 


In the province of Balashan, the people are Mahometans, 
and have their peculiar language. It b an extensive kingdom, 
being in length full twelve days’ journey, and is governed by 
princes in hereditary succession, who are all descended from 
Alexander, by the daughter of Danus, king of the Persians. 


1 taj, p!*ce a uoaiwstioaaWF Badaihsbin, as the oazae is correctly 
written by Ibn Haulrtl «d other geographer*, although often pro- 
nounced BalakhshJo. By IFHerbeloC its situation it thus described 
“ Badatachlan et Balakhschiaa, P»ys <ltu fait one partie de U province,) 
de Tbokharestaa, et qtu s'ttend vers U tile du fleuv* Gihon on Osm, 
par leone) 3 est borai du cd« du levant et du septentnon-*' “ Budukh- 
ihaan}- gays Elpfcinstc**; “ bis Account of Caubul. “ though an eitea- 
*lve country seems to 1» hut one great valley running op from the pro- 
vince of Bulth (Ba!ki> to Beloot Tauefc, between the Islands connected 
with the Pam ere aad the range of Hindoo Koosh.”— P. 6aS 
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All these have borne the title in the Saracenic tongue of Zuh 
karr.cn, being equivalent to Alexander . 1 In this country are 
found the precious stones called balass mbits, of fine quality 
and great value, so called from the name of the province * 
^They art imbedded in the high mountains, but are searched 
for only in one, named Sikinan.* In this the king causes 
mines to be worked, in the same manner as for gold or silver; 
and through this channel alone they are obtained; no person 
daring under pain o! death, to make an excavation for the 
purpose, unless as a special favour he obtains his majesty's 

1 Aba’! fail, speaking of tbe districts c! Sewad and Bijore, which he 
describes as consisting of hiUs and wilds, and Inhabited bt the tnb« ot 
Yousef 2y. proceeds to say " la the time of Mirta Ulugh Beg (ujo). 
the tribe of Sultan, who assert themselves to be the descendants of the 
daughter of Sultan Seconder Znikenuifl. came from Cahul, and possessed 
themselves of this country They say that Secunder left treasure far 
Cabal under the care of some of ha relations; and tome of their descen- 
dants, who carry their genealogical table la their hands, now dwell la the 
mountainous parts." (Ayta Akbari, voL U. p. 195 ) Thu filiation is 
also noticed by Ueut- Macartney who says to his Memoir: ** Tbe king 

f of Dtrwaus (near the sources of the Or us) claims his descent from Alex- 
ander the Great, and his pretensions are admitted by all his neighbours. " 
. (Account of Caubul, App p 6*3 ) It Is almost unnecessary to observe 
that the word t»r-*omein signifies “ having horns," and that It was 
given by the orientals to Alexander, whom they name Sell under, from 
the appearance of hu head on tbe Greek corns, which long circulated, 
and were afterwards £m fated, la Persia. 

■ Every writer who has treated of this country, mentions Its two pro- 
ductions, the balass ruby (classed by tha orientals as a species of hyacinth) 
and tbe lapis lacuii. “ Badakhshan," says Ibn Haukai, *• produces the 
ruby (lail), and lapis taauli (tijawavd) The mines are in the mountains.’' 

I P. *1} ) “ Cest dans aes montage es,” says D'iferbelot, " que se trouve 
t mine des rubis qua les oriontau* appellenf Badakhschiani et Baiakb- 
schiasi, et que nous nommona rubis balays.” " The part of Beloot 
Taugb within Budukhshann.” says Elphioitcoe, “produces iron, salt, 
and sulphur, as well as abundance of lapis lacuii; but the Celebrated 
mines ot rubies, which occasion Budu khs hann to be so often alluded to 
by the Persian poets, are wtuated in the lower hills near the Or us. They 
are not now wrought." — P 6*9 

* It may be thought a vain attempt to find corresponding authority 
foe tbe name of th* particular mountain from whence these stones were 
procured; but one which strongly resembles that of Sikinan presents 
itself as belonging to a district m the vicinity of the places of which we 
have been speaking "The river fib on (or Orus)," sap lbn Haukai, 
“ rises within tbe territories of Badakhshan, and receives the waters of 
many other streams, ... The Wekhshab comes out of Turkestan 
into the land ot V> ekhsh, near a mountain where there is a bridge between 
Khotlaa and the borders of Weish-kird (the Vasb-gherd of IJ - An vide). 

-- - JSsar ttikhsh tbrrr at* snine dizSatlt /of A&aonalsaA', 1 , foci *r 
Dekhan and Sekiaeh. these two belong to the isfidels. . . . There 
are mines of gold and silver in Wekhshab." (P. *39 ) By “ infidels “ 
are probably here meant the raoe of people named Kafirs, whose country 
and peculiarities are described 11s the Appendix to Elphins tone’s Account 
of Caubul, under the head of Caufinstaun, p. 617; and whom some sup- 
pose to be the descendants Of the Greeks of Btctmai. 
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licence. Occasionally the king gives them a a presents to 
strangers who pass through his dominions, as they are not 
procurable by purchase from others, and cannot be exported 
without his permission His object in these restrictions o, 
that the rubies of his country, with which be thinks his credit 
connected, should preserve their estimation and maintain 
their high price, for if they could be dug for indiscriminately, 
and every one could purchase and cany them out of the king 
dom, so great 13 their abundance, that they would soon be of 
little value Some he sends as complimentary gifts to other 
kings and princes, some he delivers as tribute (to his superior 
lord), and some also he exchanges for gold and silver These 
he allows to be exported. There are mountains likewise in 
which are found veins of lapis lamb, the stone which yields the 
azure colour (ultramarine), 1 here the finest in the world. 
The mines of silver, copper, and lead, are likewise very pro- 
ductive. It is a cold coqntry The horses bred here are of 
a superior quality, and have great speed. Their hoofs are so 
hard that they do not require shoeing * The natives are in ■ 
the practice of galloping them on declivities where other cattle ^ 
could not or would not venture to run. The) asserted that ‘ 
not long since there were still found in this province horses of 
the breed of Alexander’s celebrated Bucephalus, which were 
all foaled with a particular mark m the forehead. The whole 
of the breed was in the possession of one of the king’s uncles, 
who, upon his refusal to yield them to his nephew, was put to 
death, whereupon his widow, exasperated at the murder, 
caused them all to be destroyed, and thus the race was lost to 
the world In the mountains there are falcons of the species 
called saler {Jalco sorer) which are excellent birds and of 
strong Eight, as well as of that called hner, (JaLca lananus). 
There are also goshawks of a perfect land (Jalco tutor, or 
palumiarfus) and sparrow hawks (Jalco rum) The people 
of the country are expert at the chase both of beasts and birds. 
Good wheat is grown there, and a speaes of barley without 


1 speaking of Badakhshao. Abuifcda says “ lade eBettnr ol lawn} 
cl „i beSaur sen Up» lainli et beryttos. (Gec.gr p 351) See also a 
russtee to lie same effect; from Jbr> Hackai 10 note * P 83 
* Klnfeittoteae observes that by far the best breeding Country (ter* 
horses! in the Caubul dominions is BuUth (Balkhl and it is from that 
province /bordering cm Badakhsban) and tie Toe* ton on country lower 
down the Ox os. that tie hulk oi those exported are brought. (P *96) 

The practice of shoeing horses seems to be unnecessary where tie country 
f, oot stony ncr particularly bard. In Sumatra they are never shodden, 
nor cj ] ava, ea cep ting in some instances for the paved streets of Batar a. 
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the husk. 1 There is co cO of ohves, but they express if from 
certain nuts, and from the gram called sesame/ which re- 
sembles the seed of flax, excepting that it is light-coloured, 
and the oil this yields is better, and has more flavour than any 
other It is used by the Tartars and other inhabitants of 
there parts 

In this kingdom there are many narrow defiles, and strong 
situations, which diminish the apprehension of any foreign 
power entering it with a hostile intention The men are 
good archers and excellent sportsmen, generally clothing 
themselves with the skins of wild animals, other materials 
for the purpose being scarce The mountains afford pasture 
for an innumerable quantity of sheep, which ramble about in 
flocks of four, five, and six hundred, all wild , and although 
many are taken and killed, there does not appear to be any 
diminution/ These mountains are exceedingly lofty, inso- 
much that it employs a man from morning till night to ascend 
to the top of them. Between them there are wide plains 
clothed with grass and with trees, and large streams of the 
purest water precipitating themselves through the fissures of 
the rocks In these streams are trout and many other delicate 
sorts of fish On the summits of the mountains the air is so 
pure and so salubrious, that when those who dwell in the towns, 
and in the plains and valleys below, find themselves attacked 
with fevers or other inflammatory complaints, they immedi- 
ately remoi e thither, and remaining for three or four dajs in 
that situation, recover their health. Marco Polo affirms that 
he had experience m his own person of its excellent effects, 
for having been confined by sickness, in this country, for 
nearly a > ear/ he was advised to change the air by ascending 
the hills, when he presently became convalescent. A pecu 
bar fashion of dress prevails amongst the women of the superior 

* Tbe barie y ben? described is the kind known by the appellations cl 
Aordnim nudum kordewn gjabrun, and ktrdnem vulgars semtnUncs decor- 
luotis Our author's expression cl tena team Is exactly therefore tbe 
specific name given to It by tinmens. 

* la India oil is chiefly procured from this grain, the taamtem oruntale. 
Both walnuts and hazel nuts, from which oil may be extracted, are found 
la the northern parts of Persia. 

’ tea provinces de Perse les plus abondantes en Wtafl.” says Chardin, 
‘soot la Bactriine, etc. J y ai vU des troopeanx de ooutoos qui eouv 
roient quatxe A cinq benes de pals. Tom. u.p 19 a to. 

‘The residence m Badakhsbaa to which our author here adverts, 
must have taken place at the period when he was sent on a mission by 
the emperor Kubizl to the province of Khorasan or of khorasmia, oi 
which mention is made in the tatter part of the first chapter 
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in some parts extremely hot . 1 The food of the inhabitants is 
meat and rice . 1 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


or THE PROVINCE OF KESMUR SITUATED TOWARDS THE SOUTH' 
EAST— OF ITS INHABITANTS WHO ARE SKILLED IN MAGIC 
— OF THEIR COMMUNICATION WITH THE INDIAN SEA — AND 
or a class or hermits, their mode or life, and extra- 
ordinary ABSTINENCE. 


Kesmur is a province distant from BasdA seven days’ journey . 3 
Its inhabitants also ha\e their peculiar language.* They are 
adepts beyond all others in the art of magic; insomuch that 
they can compel their idols, although by nature dumb and 
deni, to speak; they can likewise obscure the day, and per- 
form many other miracles. They axe pre-eminent amongst the 

t * “ Tti« beat cl Veshour" MfJ Footer, " seemed to ae more intense 
than that ol any other country j have \ ailed in the upper part* of 
India. . . . The atmosphere m the summer solstice becomes almost 
inflammable." (VoL u. p 30) '* Pesbawer,” says Elphmstooe, ” is 
situated la a low plain, surrounded on all sides except the east with hills. 
The an is consequently much confined, and the heat greatly increased. 
In the summer of 1S09 the thermometer was lor several days at 

ita* and Hj‘, in a Urge tent artificially cooled ” — P. 131. 

* " The markets,” Forster adds, “ are abundantly supplied with pro- 
visions of an excellent kind, particularly the mutton, which is the cesh 
of the large-tailed sheep ” — P 3 o. 

* Kesmur nr Cbesmur (Chesumtr In the Latm versions and Casshnar 
in the Italian epitomes) is undoubtedly Intended toe Kashmir. The 
distance, indeed, born Paishore or Peshawer, a* It cannot be less than 
two hundred miles, and m a mountainous country, should be more than 
seven days’ journey; but w* most cot look lot strict accuracy m this 
respect; ana our own maps difftr considerably In the relative position 
ol the two places. For circumstantial accounts of this Interesting 
country, the reader may consult the A yin Akbari Bernier’s and Forster's 
Travels Reaneil’* Memoir ol a Map ol Hid docs tan, and Elphmstooe - * 
Account ol Central. In the are* m which our author wrote it* popula- 
tion appears to have been chiefly Hindu, a* in more ancient times it was 
esteemed one ol the principal seats ol that religion and of Sanskrit litera- 
ture. The wealth derived from its Celebrated manufacture, and it* 
idolatrous sanctity, tempted the avarice, and roused the fanatic seal of 
tile Mahometans, by whom it was mvadeifat an early period". 6ut as it 
,-did not fall under the dominion of Jengir-kfian cr his immediate suc- 
cessors. it is here Spoken of as an independent kingdom. 

* ” The language of Kashmir,” say* Fcester, “ evidently springs from 
the Sanskrit stock, and resembles in sound that of the Mahrattas.” 
(P- 11.) “ The Cashmemas,** says Elphmstooe, " are a distinct nation 
ol the Hindoo stock, and difler in language and manners from all then 
neighbours.” — P. 306. 
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Idolatrous patterns, and from them the idols, worshipped in 
other parts, proceed 1 From this country there is a ccza- 
mtsmcstion by water with the Ind^tn Sea.* Th« nauves or* 
of n dirk corrplexwn, bat by no means black, and the women, 
although dirk, are very cornel) Their food is flesh,* with 
nee and other prams, yet Uiev are in general of a spare 
habit. The dinate is moderately warm * In ti>u province, 
btsida the capital, there are man> other towns and strong 
pUc*t There are also woods, desert tracts, and difficult 
passes in the nounuuns which me security to the inhabitants 
Bgamst mrasioo.* Their king is not tnbutarv to any power 
The)' has e amongst them a particular M-m of devotees, who 
live in connunitte*, observe strict abstinence itt regard to 
eating, drinking, and the intercourse of the sexes, and refrain 
from eten kind of sensual indulgence, in order that they 
may not gn t offence to the idols whom they worship Thes- 
persons live to a considerable age. Thrv have several roonas- 
* Thu b consistent •rflls wbit w« tn told fct lb* Arm Akbirf. that 
* tS>» Mowt-w* tepard aU Carbineer u hols land, wfccr* fcrtT tve placet 
»r« dedicated !>> Mahadco, ntlj-lcvr to Lobco. threw to prabma, and \ 
twenty.|wo to lh»*i (the goddesa ot oouhwofi " (VoLiLP It 

U therefor* by to onii Improbable t^at the llraimlaj of t«oo«e 
and uned country rr.iy have »wpplicd aouthtrn India with many of 
thow Unape* of their deities la tu«» aad copper w tb which She temple* 
abound I t idola cl home manufacture, we may pmuoi. bare lew 
loner b Iheir own country tlu Kim imported from dal a 01 pur®* cl 


* " Meet t>l the trade of the country “ untie A Tin Akbart, I* 
co by water" The river Jet. era ce Reiiot, which Bow* through 
r»J ey cl Kashmir and U there navigable fall! into the Indus, 
cjj ting Itt water* with those «f the Cbenlb and the RSvi. n°* I** bom 
ibetily ol Multln but a* m tout** alter leaving that -rahey l» through 
a ojouc taJacew country the navigation mutt he latemiptCd » aome 

f ‘II lb* pep elation of Kashmir »n at that tune Hrndo, ** ' W* 
evry reason to a Tote. although it had been occasionally *ubdued by 
JJabomeUas, It may be thoughl difficult to reconcile to the oulonw of 
those people »haf n here said of their food consisting in p»r‘ Seto 
but in fret, the Hindu carte* »« not practically to ttncl U> to 

mean, at the precept* cl their religion would lead n» to briteyt- Add 
to tbit, that fee Kashrclriaas being noted at aU periods for tbw hgat 
and dfotoJule character it la not among them (however hejy their land) 

that we are to look for a rtnet cbtervatioe of the V edav 

• The temper* teneat of la dilute ha* always been a aubjeP* pa°e- 
gyre, and was the occasion of It* befog the rooioer rr*Kle n£B oI 
ilo^hul emperor* of Heidtutao. " The whole of this aoofwh, ,**7* the 


Caucasus, a nearly aurrouaded by lofty mountains, and a eoPreiJueotJ f 


, , it invasions- ~ Tb' lorttSea* 

Ivans with which nature has fontished it," AboTiarl adds, " are of «a 
astonishing he ght. 
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tfries, in 'which certain superiors exercise the functions of our 
abbots, and by the mass of the people they are held in great 
reverence . 1 The natives of this country do not deprive any 
creature of life, nor shed blood, and if they are inclined to eat 
■,« flesh-meat, it is necessary that the Mahometans who reside 
' amongst them should slay the animal . 1 The article of coral 
carried thither from Europe is sold at a higher price than in 
any other part of the world. 

Jf I were to proceed in the same direction, it would lead me 
to India; but I have judged it proper to reserve the descrip- 
tion of that country for a third book; and shall therefore 
return to Bakshan, intending to pursue from thence the 
straight road to Cathay, and to describe, as has been done 
from the commencement of the work, not only the countries 
through which the route immediately lies, but also those in 
its vicinity, to the right and left . 3 

1 These monks appear to resemble tbe talapoms of Ava and Siam, and 
gylongs of Tibet, who reside us communities, under the discipline of a 
superior, termed a ranAra in the former countries and a lama in the 

f latter. Like them also they were evidently Buddhists; and although 
that proscribed sect may have since disappeared from Kashmir, as from 
most of the other provinces of Hindustan, AbuTfaai, who wrote m the 
sixteenth century, notices some remains of them in his days "Tbe 
third lime.” be says, “ that the author followed the imperial stirrup to 
the delightful territory of Kashmir, he met with some old men of this 
religion." (VoL in. p 158 ) In another place he tells us that " the most 
respectable people of this country are tbe risks*, who although they do not 
sutler themselves to be fettered with traditions (stones of the Puranas), 
are doubtless true worshippers of God. They revile not any other sect, 
and aisk nothing of any one, they plant the roads with fruit trees to 
furnish the traveller with refreshment, they abstain from flesh, and 
have no intercourse with tbe other sex There are near two thousand 
of this sect in Kashmir ” — Vol 11 p 155 
* AbuTfail. speak mg of the pnests of the religion of Buddha fa Kashmir, 
observes, that although they will aot kill an animal, they do not refuse 
any kind of food that is offered to them, and whiter er dies of itself they 
consider to be killed by God, and therefore eat it. (Vol. id. p 158) 
Amongst the Hindus many castes are allowed to eat of certain kind, of 
animal toad, who yet are restrained from shedding blood. 

* Our author here gives a consistent and intelligible account of the 
plan he pursues m his description of the several countries that came 
within the scope of his observation or knowledge; and it is only to be 
regretted that he hai cot drawn « clearer line ot distinction between 
those places which he actually saw himself, and those respecting which 
he collected Information from others 1 am Inclined to believe that he 
did not visit the Panjab (cr country embraced by the streams which form 
'w the Indus), and that what he relates of Peshawer and Kashmir was 
furnished to him during his Jong residence of Badaihshan, by persons 
who frequented those places for the purposes of trade. 
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CHAPTER XXEX 


OF TEE ttOrViCY OF VOXBA.V — OF AS ASC EXT BOH THREE CAYS, ' 
LEADISG TO THE SVJOITT OF A HICK UQCSTAtS — OF A ' 
PECULIAR BREED OF SHEEP TO TOD THESE — OT THE EFFECT 
OF THE GREAT ELEVATION UPON TIRES — AJTD OF THE 
SAVAGE LITE OF THE IX HABITANTS. 


Leaving the province of Balisbaa, and travelling in a direc- 
tion between north-east and east, you paw manv castles and 
habitations on the basis of the river, belonging to the brother 
of the king of that place, and after three days’ joumev, 
reach a province named Vokhan; which itself extends In 
length and width to the distance of three days' journey. 1 
The people are Mahometans, have a distinct language, are 
civilised in their manners, and accounted valiant in war. 
Their chief holds his territory as a fief dependent upon Bala.-^ 


* Alter lunar traced per anther's fine of tJoeriptSoo throng*! cocaines 
where the writings cf other traveler* enabled ns to recounts* his steps. 
If we should now tad ourselves ra * regno of greater uncert ainty , the 
change is not to he attributed so ouch to any a d dit x oal obsenriw on 
hit part, as to the want of eerrespeedmg taforiutaco 00 tuns. tins tract 
bong very imperfectly known to os. With respect, however, to the 
name and situation of vokhan (the orthography c( which <Lff«rt 11IW n 
the several versa**). ire are not eetcrdr wiihoct lights both anaeot 
and modem. Il is identified. in the first instance: by its eocnenoe with 
a place named VVesshgenJ ir Wesikcd; c uc ec s ti l ag which Ibn Haokal 
says: " The tn rer Wekhshab comes out of Turkestan, mto the land cf 


the week of Edna. we find the Vofchaa ef our text brought ento contact 
with the places here men booed ‘’De rtghxtitna fioifnna Vachas 
fUekisA or UakhshJ cl Gd, runt Vidas (Vokhan) et Sactnta (Sai d tab) . 

1 a terra Tore. later Vidua ct Tobbat falertcdit iter tetodeom dierma. 
In Vachaa extant Iodines argeatL“ [P. 141,) V. eehgerd her* appears 
to be the eotmtry tatermedute between Badakhshaa and Vokhan, which 
oar author tells os was governed by a brother of the king of the termer 
What Ednsf stales respecting this valley, as well as our anther's account 
of it, are tally notified by the Memoir explaining tie map prefixed to 
the Account of Cauhol, where laeot. Macartney, speaking of the fiver 
Ajaaa <r Oxas. m/s-' “ This ttttt . . , has its source Born the ty b 
lands of Parner. It hones from a narrow valley, two tr three hundred S 
raids broad, m Wakhanthe aesrthern boundary cf Pamer This valley f 
is m dosed OT three sdes by the high snowy mountain called Poceitikhcr. 
to the sooth, east, and west. The stream is seen coBLflg from under the 
ice. - (Appendix. p 648.) The mere verification of the name and 
position ef a district to secluded most be allowed to famish an ones- 
ceptiooable test of the gerromeness of our traveller’s relation. 


The Province of Vokhan gi 

sham They practise various modes of taking wild animals 
Upon leaving this country, and proceeding for three days, 
still in an east north-east course, ascending mountain, after 
mountain, you at length amve at a point of the road, where 
Syou might suppose the surrounding summits to be the highest 
lands in the world Here, between two ranges, you perceive 
a large lake, from which flows a handsome nver, that pursues 
its course along an extensive plain, covered with the richest 
verdure- Such indeed is its quality that the leanest cattle 
turned upon it would become fat in the course of ten days 
In this plain there are wild animals in great numbers, pars* 
cularly sheep of a large size, having horns, three, four, and 
even six palms in length. Of these the shepherds form ladles 
and vessels for holding their victuals, and with the same 
materials they construct fences for enclosing their cattle, and 
securing them against the wolves, with which, they say, the 
country is infested, and which likewise destroy many of these 
wfld shetp or goats 1 Their horns and bones bem" found in 
* large quantities, heaps are made of them at the sides of the 
T road, for the purpose of guiding travellers at the season when 
it is covered with snow For twelve days the course is along 
this elevated plain, which is named Pamer, * and as during 
all that tune you do Dot meet with any habitations, it u 
necessary to make provision at the outset accordingly So 
great is the height of the mountains, that no birds are to be 
seen near their summits, and however extraordinary it may 
be thought, it was affirmed, that from the keenness of the air, 
fires when lighted do not give the same heat as in lower situa 
Pons, nor produce the same effect in dressing victuals. 

After having performed this journey of twelve days, you 
have still forty days to travel in the same direction, over 
mountains, and through valleys, in perpetual succession, pass 

* From the length of the horns of these animals, and the toes to which 
they were applied, we might suppose them to he a species ©1 Ibex or 
mountain goat and although called moslcw* la the first instance they 
are afterwards spoken of as teeth* or boucs. In Elphiastone a Account 
of Caubui. this Conjecture la justified, where he say* " Goats are common 
In all the mountainous parts of the country, and are by no means scarce 
In the plains. Some breeds have remarkably long and curiously twisted 

•w beans. 1 JP l**.) J Rh. Forster observes that these animals are 
termed mov/i<#u and muftonl by the French and Italian writers. 

* Me find the elevated plain of Pamer Pa mire, or Pamir fa ail the 
cups of Persia and the neighbouring countries. In that which aecom 
panics Macdonald Kmnek’s Geographical Memoir ft occupies a place 
corresponding to the bearings we should infer from our author’s de- 
scription. 
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ing many rivers and desert tracts, without seeing any habita- 
tions or the appearance of verdure. Every article of pro- 
vision rnnst therefore be carried along with you. This region 
is called Beloro.' Even amidst the highest of these moun- 
tains, there live a tribe of savage, ffl-disposed, and idolatrous 
people, who subsist cpon the animals they can destroy, and 
clothe themselves with the skins. " ' ’ 


CHAPTER XXX 

or the crrv or kasbcaz, a so or the cojoiebce or its 

INHABITANTS. 

At length you reach a place called Kashcar, which, it is said, 
was formerly an independent loogdom, bat it is now subject 
to the dominion of the grand Uian. 1 Its inhabitants arc of, 
the Mahometan religion. The province is extensive, and 
contains many towns and castles, of which Kashcar is the 
largest and roost important.* The language of the people 
is peculiar to themselves. They subsist by commerce and 

• This alpme repou, named by eastern geographers Belfir tv Belfir, o 
laid down in StraMenber^s map. from whence, apparently, it has b«a 
transferred to those of D AnvCie, bat its position relatively to Pamir 
sod Badakfcsfiaa wiU be found *tC mare conformable to oar author's 
account, at Che recent tmuinsc&ja* ct JfaddocaW hjsntir ted it tart 
cey Wuh respect 10 the nature of the country, it Js spoken of by Elphin- 
stcoe. in terms little di3enn* from those employed ra tbe text “ luut- 
HooUah,*’ be says. " gives a fngbttcl picture of the cold and desolatiaa 
of this elevated tract, which extends fee three marches on the highest 
part of the country between Yartund and Ley (ct Ladaui) " — Note, 

** » fishgar, or Kasigbar. fs a well known atrtai emporium for the 
trade earned 00 between Tartary, India, and China, it is situated in 
that part of Turhirtan whkh Earojeans term the Lesser Luchina, and 
was formerly the capital of a kingdom of the same name. It was amoomt 
the places overran by the mesisub'e arms of Jengu khan, and upon the 
division of his empire, was included m the patnmmy of bn son JagaUL 
Abcot a century after our author** time, it *11 conquered by Tamerlane . 
and, in j63j, by the NocUiiS. cr great kbaa of the halmuclo, from 
whom the eastern part of the Lesser Bncham was wrested, in i?i 8. by _ 
the fimese. 1 * 

* “ A1 Bergendj dit,” says D Herbelot, “ qu'elle esl lcct grande, rt ’ 
m'elle passe pour la capital* de tout ie pavs,. quo ses hatitaas sont 
Slossuiaans, et que beancocp de sea vans- hotnmes ea sont sort is." 
UacdSoaldKLnDeir's Itineraries speak of it as bong situated oa a weS- 
rulnvated plans, near a fine river, but not navigable, eo the southern ride 
of a range of mountain* called Teenjck D u a n . 
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manufacture, particular]/ works of cotton. They have hand- 
some gardens, orchards, and vineyards. Abundance of cotton 
is produced there, as well as flax and hemp. Merchants from 
tins country travel to all parts of the world; but in truth they 
v > arc a covetous, sordid race , 1 eating badly and drinking worse. 
Besides the Mahometans there are amongst the inhabitants 
several Nestorian Christians, who are permitted to live under 
their own laws, and to have their churches. The extent of 
the province is five days' journey. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


OF THE CITY OF SAMARCAN, AND OF THE MIRACULOUS 
COLUMN IN THE CHURCH OF ST. JOHN THE BAPTIST. 

' Samarcan is a noble city, adorned with beautiful gardens, 
y and surrounded by a plain, in which are produced all the 
fruits that man can desire . 1 The inhabitants, who are partly 
Christians and partly Mahometans, are subject to the dominion 
of a nephew of the grand khan, with whom, however, he is 
not upon amicable terms, but on the contrary there is per- 
petual stnfe and frequent wars between them.* This city lies 

1 The people o! Buc bans, in lie central parti of Asia, appear to re- 
semble, to taetr commercial habits and parsiraonr, the Arme ni a n s who 
frequent the principal cities of India, and whom Forster, ta fcu Travels, 
describes as being industrious, senile; and dishonest, pursuing the 
different roads of traffic with unremitting ardour, and invariably measur- 
ing their pleasures by the mere eaten! of their wealth — Vet, u. p. U 7 - 

Ml » obvious here, that in order to introduce the description ol a 
place so important as Samarkand, which our author had probably visited 
in cue cl his official journeys, be departs bom the course be was pur- 
suing towards KatAia, and makes what may be considered as an excursion 
into the Greater Buchana, ce Ttansoxiana. This celebrated city was 
taken from the Persians by the khalii Wahd la the year 704, and from 
the sultan ot hhaurumin n jo, by Jeazix khan, who gave it up to pillage 
and destroyed many ot its buildings. From this, howev er, it might have 
reentered la the course Of fifty oc sixtv jears that intervened before the 
period of which we are spe ak i n g By Timur or Tamerlane it was rfr- 
to aS rts aaaear spfeuu’our, afieut tie year 13m, antf deetnse tfie 
^ capital of his vast dominions; but tailing subsequently into the hands 
of the Uzbek Tartars, with whom ft remained at the close of the last 
century, its consequence had much declined. 

‘ Kashgar being the place last mentioned, ft might be presumed that 
he speaks of the bearing of Samarkand from thence, but as the actual 
direction, instead of being nczth-west (*uesfro|, is nearly west-south- 
west. w« are justified in looking rather to Badalchshan, where he had 
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In tbe direction of north west A miracle is said to have taken 
place there, under tke following arcumstarao Not long 
ego, a pnnee named Zogstai, who was own brother to the(then 
reigning) grand khan, became a convert to Christianity, 
greatly to the delight of the Cbnstiaa inhabitants of the place, - 
who under the favour and protection of the prince, proceeded 
to build a church, and defeated it to St. John the Baptist. 
It was so constructed that all the weight of the roof (being 
circular) should rest upon a column in the centre, and beneath 
this, as a base, they fixed a square stone, which, with the per- 
mission of the prince, they had taken from a temple belonging 
to the Mahometans, who dared not to prevent them from so 
doing But upon the death of Zagatai, his son who succeeded 
him showing do disposition to become a Christian, the Mussul- 
mans had influence enough to obtain from him an order that 
their opponents should restore to them the stone they had 
appropriated, end although the latter offered to pay them a 
compensation tn money, they refused to listen to the proposal, 
because they hoped that its removal would occasion the church* 
to tumble down. In this difficulty the afflicted Christians had 
no other resource than with tears and humility to recommend 
themselves to the protection of the glonous St John the 
Baptise. When the day arrived on which they were to nuke 
restitution of the stone, it came to pass that through the inter- 
cession of the Saint, the pillar raised itself from its base to the 
height of three palms, in order to facilitate the removal of the 
stone, and in that situation, without any kind of support, it 
remains to the present day. 1 Enough being said of this, we 
shall now proceed to the province of Karkan. 
j -eg twfdfd, and from whence be professes to begin bis account oi the 
route to KaUia- The latitude of Samarkand, as taken wilb the famous 
mural quadrant ot Ulo g Beig, the rrandseo of Tamerlane, 1j jj* 17- H, 
and its longitude, *» estimated bf lla)or KmneU, is about 6«‘ 1J 5 £. oi 
Greenwich nr y|* IV cl Kashgar B7 D Anville they are placed several 
decrees further to the eastward. 

‘ This is one cl the stones, in the way of episode, that have tended to 
bong our author's work into disrepute. Zagatal was in fact as he says, 
the Mother of Oktab who succeeded his lather as grand khan oi the 
Moghuls, but »e have no authority for his having embraced Christianity 
although the Christians experienced much aidulgenee under ] engia khan 
and hu Immediate successors, and Mangu, his grandson, the nephew Of j 
ZantaL b said by Kutaruqut* and Halton to have been baptised. They f 
text from which Marsden translated states that the circumstance referred 
tooceiared a hundred and twenty five years before this book was written, 
upon which he observes that, doubtful or improbable as the circumstance 
of ZagataTs conversion may be, the difficulty it esxasicns would be mot* 
easily mnaoixited than that of the anachronism, for as he began to 
reigu about the year iray and died fa 1110, the time elapsed *t the 
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CHAPTER XXXII 


' or TEE PROVINCE OF KARKAN, THE INHABITANTS OF WHICH ARE 
TROUBLED WITH SWOLLEN LEGS AND WITH GOITRES 

Departing from thence you enter the province of Karkan , 1 
which continues to the distance of five days’ journey. Its 
inhabitants, for the most part Mahometans, with some Nes- 
tonan Christians, are subjects of the grand khan. Provisions 
are here in abundance, as is also cotton The people are 
expert artisans. They are in general afflicted with swellings 
in the legs, and tumours in the throat, occasioned by the 
quality of the water they drink 1 In this country there is 
not anything further that is worthy of observation. 

penod when Marco Polo'* Travels were written could not be more than 
about seventy years, even if the event took place at the commencement 
* of his reign, whereas the space of raj years, as stated in the teit would 
carry it back to r 173 when hrs lather was only rune years of age, and the 
family obscure. This species of absurd error I ran neither account for 
cor palliate, otherwise than by supposing that the date, which does not 
appear in the Latin version* or I tali an epitomes ha* been an interpolation 
in one oi the manuscripts followed by Ramusio. [All the early manu 
*cnpts agree ut the phrase translated m the present edition — non 4 gran 
tempo che — non est magnum tempus quod — ii fit voir qu d ne a encore 
gran men c de tens que J 

> The visit to Samarkand being excursive, or out of the line of his 
present route, our author leads us back to a place in the Lesser Bucbana 
which at that time belonged to the kingdom oi Kashgar, noticed in the 
preceding chapter Carchaa, or Karkan. was intended lor the district, 
or rather its duel town, which is most generally known by the name of 
Yerken, although its orthography has been exposed to as much vana 
tion amongst the writers of latter tunes, as in the copies of our author s 
work. By the Portuguese missionary Benjamin Goes the word a written 
Hiarchaa, by Du Halde, Yarkian, by Slrahlenberg in his map, Jerken, 
Hyarcban, c* Gurkan by D Anville, Jerken, bv De Guignes, Yerken, 
and by our modem travellers from the side of Hindustan, Yarkund. 
" U appears,” says Lieut. Macartney, ‘ that after five days' journey 
north east of Cashmeer. an evident ascent commences, which is very 

E at for three or four days' journey, after which ft is less on to Leh (or 
dik) The ascent continues even on to the great ndge which separates 
Tibet from Yarkund.'’— Account of Caubui, p 646. Appendix 

1 The permanent csdetnatous swelling of the leg to a monstrous size is 
a disorder well known in several pans of the East, and vulgarly termed 
‘‘W W India the “ Cochin leg " For an account oi this species of tUphamiaw, 
sw »S>ndiierSr ijfcitxipuoir ct' Ceyibn; veal £ p 10V inspecting lEe 
cause of these glanduious tumours at the throat called goitres, much has 
been written by travellers and medical persons, who fa general attribute 
it to the quality of the water, although the notion of its preceding from 
snow water has been exploded. I have elsewhere ventured to express 
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CHAPTER xxxm 


or nre city op kotan, which is abundantly supplied 

ALL THE NECESSARIES OT LIFE. 

Following a course between north-east and east, yon next 
come to the province of Kotan, 1 the extent of which is eight 
days' journey. It is under the dominion of the gland than, 
and the people are Mahometans. It contains many cities 
and fortified places, but the principal city, and which gives 
its name to the province, is Kotan. Every thing necessary for 
human life is here in the greatest plenty. It yields likewise 
cotton, tiax, hemp, grain, wine, and other articles. The in- 
habitants cultivate farms and vineyards, and have numerous 
gardens.* They support themselves also by trade and manu- 
factures, but they are not good soldiers. We shall now speak 
of a province named Peyn, s 

an opinion that these afJrrticds ©I the stands of the throat are occasioned 
by t be dense mists which settle tn the valleys between high mountains, 
and are not dispersed until a late boor of the day (Hist of Sumatra, 

3d edit, p <S-) See an ingenious paper 00 this scb;ect by Vr Reeves, 
published fa the Pha. Trans, for the year rSoS, voL xcvul p Jit. 

'The name of Kotan ts indubitably Khotea (the Yu- lien and Ho-tien 
of the Chinese, who soften the Tartar pronunciation), a place familiar 
to us, by name at least, as that from whence a great part ol Asia is sup- 
plied with musk, Which the natives ran* amongst the most exquisite 
perfumes, and the Persian poets never cease to eatoL Beyond this rnr 
enmstance our information concerning it « very imperfect. ** Khoten,” 
says Malcolm, " was formerly of some Importance, and its chiefs are 
often mentioned. It was conquered, with Kashgar, Yarkund, and other 
prt>vjne*» in the same quarter, by the Chinese, in 1757, and now forms 
part of that great empire. A respectable inhabitant ol Tart ary, woo 
vailed the town of Khotea about twenty years ago, describes it as in a 
Soonshmg state, though inferior in sue to the aty ol \ arkund, from 
which it ts distant about 140 miles. Khoten is still, according to this 
traveller’s account, celebrated Set its musk.**— Hist. oi Persia, voL i. 

P ^Although we do not meet wife direct authority lev the cultivation ol 
the vine at Khoten, there can be Jittie doubt of the fact, 2; we read of 
vineyard! at Kami, or KharaS, to the eastward, as wen as at KaJigar, 
to the northward ot this place, and wifem the same cantos or district. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV 

OF THE PROVINCE OF PEYN — OF THE CHALCEDONIES AND JASPER 
FOUND IN ITS RIVER— AND OF A PECULIAR CUSTOM WITH 
REGARD TO MARRIAGES. 

Peyn is a province of five days* journey in extent, in the 
direction of east north-east, 1 It is under the dominion of the 
grand khan, and contains many a ties and strong places, the 
principal one of which is likewise named Peyn. Through this 
flows a nver, and in its bed are found many of those stones 
called chalcedonies and jasper* Ml kinds of provision are 
obtained here Cotton also is produced in the country The 
inhabitants live by manufacture and trade They have this 
custom, that if a married man goes to a distance from home to 
be absent twenty days, his wife has a nght, if she is inclined, 
to take another husband, and the men, on the same principle, 
marry wherever they happen to reside All the before-men- 
tioned provinces, that is to say, Kashcar, Kotan, Peyn, and as 
far as the desert of Lop, are within the limits of Turlostan * 
Next follows the province of Charchan. 

1 Our author** course of description now leads us to places situated on 
the eastern side of khoten, and in the neighbourhood of the great sandy 
desert where we are left without any guidance excepting the scanty 
notices with whch he has furnished us The situation assigned by 
D Anvflle to Peyn or Pe-yn (which in the epitomes Is Poitn or Pom/, 
being sei en degrees of longitude from khoten seems to be too far to the 
eastward, ant 1 to approach too nearly to the frontier of China. In this 
Opinion, which applies equally to the intermediate places which are the 
subject of the following chapters, I am warranted by that of Major 
Kennel), who says 1 think that onr maps are in a great error with 
respect to the positions of the countries lying between Buehana and 
Cb na all of which, in my idea, have been made to recede too much 
from Oucharfa towards China. — .Memoir of a Map of Hindustan p igi 

* The Jasper <x a bard kind of stone resembling Jasper is noticed by 
several writers as the production of this part of Tart ary and Goer speaks 
of its being procured from the bed of the nver at khoten which may 
probably be the same stream that afterwards runs to Peyn. 

■ The eastern limits of Turkistan, cr Turquestan, are not well defined 
but it may be considered generally as extending throughout that tract 
of Central 'Asia In which dialects of the Turli or 1 urko-Tarlarun language 
are spoken and as the Bukhar or Bueharian, although much mired 
' -mlf iNisuir woroi,- li'owrot'dfwe-ufiitctl; u*i6ii6writf»i*aur-auuforis 
warranted in considering places that belong to what Europeans term the 
Lesser Bncharia, and Eastern writers the kingdom of Kashgar, as form 
b g * P^t of Turkistan, which consequently reaches to the borders of the 
great desert of kobi. Tor the convenience of geography it is do tin 
guished Into Chinese and Independent Turkistan. separated from each 
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CHAPTER XXXV 


OF THE PROVINCE OF CHARCHAN — OF THE OJEDS OF STOVE 

found is ns rivers— and of the necessitv the IN- 
HABITANTS ARE CNDER, OF FtVIb G TP THE DESERT ON TEE 
APPROACH OF THE ARMIES OF THE TARTARS. 


Char chan is also a province of Tnrkisfcin, lying in aa east- 
north-east direction (Irani Peyn). In former times it was 
flourishing and productive, but has been hid waste by the 
Tartars. The people are Mahometans. Its chief aty is like- 
wise named Charchan. 1 Through this province run several 
large streams, in which also are found chalcedonies and jaspers, 
which are carried for sale to Cathay,* and such is their abun- 
dance that they form a considerable article of commerce. 
The country from Peyn to this district, as well as throughout 
its whole extent, is an entire sand,* in which the water is for 
the most part latter and unpalatable, although in particular 
places it is sweet and good. When an army of Tartars passes 
through these places, if they are enemies the inhabitants are 
plundered of their goods, and if friends their cattle are killed 
and devoured. For this reason, when they are aware of the 
approach of any body of troops, they flee, with their families 
and cattle, into the sandy desert, to the distance of two days’ 
journey, towards some spot where they can find fresh water, 


other by the greit merentainow range of Cel nr- tag sad Jfioh-tig or 
fcnans. Elphiartoue nltts to tis d.reuon when he aayi “Those 
fc-iravjoi from tie m!t of India) which go to CjuDtje Tocrkutaun, »et 
oO from Casbaeer and Peshawer; Caubol h the great mart of Inde- 
pendent Towlostann." (Account of CaubtJ, p mj.) fThe words of 
the tarty Lata »e«co are, “ Scat de raagna Turclua-"] 

■ Charchan pa Ramcuo, Oaroaa. to the Basle edition »nd older 
Latin, Ciartiam; and a the Kauan epitome, Ciarcbiaa) appears to ew- 
respcod with the Sehachaa of Scrahlecberg's map, aJtfcooci ill utuatKa 
terras to be rather that of Narwhal De Gcigita sr-ea ! is of a dotnet 
earned Che n-otea, lo the sooth of Kami, and near the lake of Lop, which 
rao be no other than this. See Hist. gen. des Hans, torn. L part, ft, 

name of the place to which these faspm are said to be carried 
fa fa Ramuso's teat Oacfcaft or Oekih. but evidently by cm take la j 
the Basle nitiaa the words are, " a egotiatere* <tc!~nai ad pro- f 

noaata Cathar." and la the manuscript* it fa Cat ay; which a known to ' 

^toe" Italian epitomes it fa hele laid, rather more precise! r: 

** Quest* prrmnda « tatu psena de ufcwn per la cuire parte; e Ca 
Cata (KaUia) fafcno a Pom (Peyts) e mclto sahtoii." 
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and are by that means enabled to subsist. From the same 
apprehension, when they collect their harvest, they deposit the 
pr.un In caverns amongst the sands; taking montiily from the 
store so much as may be wanted lor their consumption; nor 
can any persons besides themselves know the places to which 
they resort for this purpose, because the tracks of their feet are 
presently effaced by the wind. Upon leaving Charchan the 
road lies for five days over sands, where the water Is generally, 
bat not in all places, bad. Nothing else occurs here that is 
w orthy of remark. At the end of these five days you arrive at 
the city of Lop, on the borders of the great desert 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

or THE TOWN OF LOP — OF THE DESERT IN ITS VICINtTY— AND OF 
THU STRANGE NOISES HEARD BY THOSE WHO PASS OVER 
THE LATTER. 

The town of Lop is situated towards the north-east, near the 
commencement of the great desert, which is called the Desert 
of Lop. 1 It belongs to the dominions of the grand kh3n, and 
its inhabitants are of the Mahometan religion. Travellers who 
intend to cross the desert usually halt for a considerable time 
at this place, as well to repose from their fatigues as to make 
the necessary preparations for their further journey. For this 
purpose they load a number of stout asses and camels with pro- 
visions and with their merchandise. Should the former be 
consumed before they have completed the passage, they kill 

1 The lake of Lop appears a the Jesuits’ and D’AnrflVs maps. la 
the latter we find also a town named " TaataMe ou Tanlcabash, resi- 
dence de l’anaen khan de Tagasgaz, vjlle de Lop dans Slaro-Paul , ” bat his 
authority for tills supposition does not appear “ Ces dear wiles dont 
je vaens de parier," says De Gtugnts, speaking of Ciatiaza (or Charchan) 
and Lop, “ paroisseot itze lei mimes qua relies de Rantcheoa et de 
Hankiun-tefceou, quo lea envoy ts Chin tar trouverent dans leer route 
de Ch* tcheou i Kholea, dais fl me paralt impossible d ea assignee 
la vtatable position.” (P tj ) Instead cf the name of Lop, which 
this desert bears la Ramuslo'j as well as in most of the other versions, 
the word in the earij Italian epitomes is Job; and this variation of 

for Kobi, winch is said to be the original Tartar name ” Tout cat espaoe," 
says Da Halde, “ n’est qa’ttn terrain seeet sablonaeux, le plus stirtle qul 
qui soit dans toute la Tartane. Cast ce que les Chtnois appellent ordin- 
aireawnt Chamo (Shamo), qaelqaefois Kan bat, comzne « 
sable Les Tartares le comment Cohn”— To®. ir p * ■ 
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tni eat the cattle of both lands; but camels are ensamcaljr 
here employed in preference to asses, because ther carry hear-} 
burthen and are f-d with a nrwli quantity of provender The 
stock of proruiorai should be bud in for a month, that time 
tw? rcepumf for crossing the desert in the narrowest part 
To travel it in the direction of its length woaVl prose a vain 
attempt, as little less than a s ear must be consumed, and to 
convey stores for rjeh a penod would be found impracticable. 1 
Ifcmrg these thutj At vs the journey u invariably over eithf 
sandy plains or barren mountains , but a th end of each day's 
march you *top at a place where water is procurable, not in- 
d*ed in jufUamt quantity for Urge nunben, but enough to 
supply a hundred persons, tcjrelherwthlbeirbtatticfbmhen. 
At three or four of these halting places the water u salt and 
bitter, but at the others, amounting to about twenty, it is 
sweet and good. In this tract neither beasts nor birds are n*t 
with, because there is no kind of food for them * 

It is asserted as a well known fact that this desert is the 
abode of many ev3 spina, which amuse tmrilenr to their 
destruction with most extraordinary tUcs-ons If, dumg the 
day ume, any persons remain behind on the road, either when 
overtaken by sleep or detained b) their natural occasions, unto 
the caravan has passed a hill and is no longer in sight, they un- 
expectedly hear themselves called to by their names, and m a 
tone of voice to which they are accustomed. Suppoang the 
call to proceed from them companions, they are led away by it 


» la the J Melts’ map yeeS ied lo Da Katde i “ Desemticci de U Chine." 
the desert o made to eitead. wifi ■ partial mferoptajo, from tie ct«* 
dian cl IVkhtf « cs : ward tv lie l£irlj"il;i degree cl kogit ud* reelor.ed 
tnta fin nfy Tie iro'ear*«buiy there fiTe of travelling ora It to 
that davtiKO, *s obsoved by ocr •other t> mndeot. 

* The general ecfrlormity of this deaerrouco. as It regards the dreary 
•tree! of tb* country and I he Mime of ice halting r aces, mth tie ac- 
count given by that excellent traveller John Bell ol AniemKmy who 
crews! another part ol lie Mine desert, to its route Iroot Mmgmsiy 
to I’ekmg, m3 to /read very s-nhmg and Ji a remarkable that lie 
number of days employed wax m lie one case thirty and m the other 
twenty-e-ghc The moil material <h2exeaoe between them is, that Beil, 
dnreilt several days ol his journey met mth sheep and afterwards herds 
ol antelopes, as well as a Sock of plovers, whereas our atuh erttw ceither 
^eWe.’utc’vrrli-'a-his.ijaKAer lint. Ji_a.nnt_ac5ml»fcle. that the- deso?. 
m » be mere barren and inhospitable towards its western extremity. 
*ad it is *t the sun* tsa* reasonable to suppose that the bat ol tcia 
taken by the Chinese government he ttcr cotntnunicatioo with the 
Russian docir.KOs. should be throofi that part where there was the 
best chance of finding the means ot svbtisteatx. It a also possible that 
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The Spirits of the Desert 

from the direct road, and not knowing in what direction to 
advance, are left to pensh In the night time they are per- 
suaded the) hear the march of a large cavalcade on one side or 
the other of the road, and concluding the noise to be that of the 
footsteps of their partv, they direct theirs to the quarter from 
whence it seems to proceed, but upon the breaking of day, 
find they have been misled and drawn into a situation of 
danger Sometimes likewise dunng the day these spirits 
assume the appearance oi their travelling companions, who 
address them by name and endeavour to conduct them out of 
the proper road It is said also that some persons, in their 
course across the desert, have seen what appeared to them to 
be a body of armed men advancing towards them, and appre- 
hensive of being attacked and plundered have taken to flight 
Losing by this means the right path, and ignorant of the 
direction thev should take to regain it, they have penshed 
miserably of hunger Marvellous indeed and almost passing 
belief are the stones related of these spirits of the desert, which 
are said at times to fill the air with the sounds of all lands of 
musical instruments, and also of drums and the clash of arms, 
obliging the travellers to close their line of march and to pro- 
ceed in more compact order 1 They find it necessary also to 
take the precaution before they repose for the night, to fix an 
advanced signal, pointing out the course they are afterwards 
to hold, as well as to attach a bell to each of the beasts of 
burthen for the purpose of their being more easily kept from 
straggling Such are the e-ccessive troubles and dangers that 
must unavoidably be encountered in the passage of this desert. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 

OF THE PROVINCE OF TANGUTH — OF THE CITY OF SACHTON — OF 
THE CUSTOM OBSERVED THERE UPON THE BIRTH OF A MALE 
CHILD — AND OF THE CEREMONY OF BURNING THE BODIES 
OF THE DEAD 

\\ hen the journey of thirty days across the desert has been 
« cwrrpiVceu 1 , you - ikohutr/wiinA Atnhng3 
•We find in the works of the Chinese geographers that these idle 
stones are Ihe subject of general belief in the part of Tartary here 
described. 

• Having crossed a narrow part of the great desert, m a direction from 
the towns of th» kingdom of Kashga. towards the nearest point of China, 
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iie bead, the Sett, the intestines, end the shut, together 
with some parts of the flesh. la respect to the dead, 
likewise, these idolaters have particular ceremonies Upon 
the decease of a person of rant, whose bodr tt is intended to 
bum, 1 the relations call together the astrologers, and make 
them acquainted with the year, the day, and the hour in which 
he was bem, whereupon these proceed to examine the horo- 
scope, and basing ascertained the constellation or sign, and the 
planet therein presiding, declare the day on which the funeral 
ceremony shall take place. If it should happen that the same 
planet lx? not then m the ascendant, th~y order the body to 
be kept a week or more, and sometimes even for the space of 
c ix months, before they allow the ceremony to be performed 
In the hope of a propitious aspect, and dreadng the effects of 
a contrary influence, the relations do not presume to bum the 
corpse until the astrologers have fixed the proper time.* It 
being necessary on this account that, in many cases, the 
body should remain long in the house, in order to guard 
against the consequences of putrefaction, they prepare , 
a coffin mad* of boards a palm in thickness, well fitted * 
together and painted, to which they deposit the corpse, and 1 
along with it a quantity of sweet-scented gums, camphor, and 
other drugs, the joints or seams they smear with a mixture of 
pitch and lime, and the whole u then covered with silk. Dur 
isg tins pen 06 the table is spread every day with bread, wine, 
and other provisions, which remain so long as is necessary for a 
convenient meal, as weH as for the spirit of the deceased, which 
they suppose to be present on the occasion, to satisf> itself 
with the fames of the victuals. SomrUmts the astrologers 
signify to the relations that the body must not be conveyed 
from the house through the principal door, in consequence of 
their having discovered from the aspect of the heavens, or 
otherwise, that such a course would be unluckv, and it must 
therefore be taken out hum a different side of the house.* In 


1 it is only on the bodies of personages o! the highest rank that the 
hceotirs ol the funeral pie art bestowed those of the inferior orders 
being eiposed 13 unfrequented pUces, and sotnetnaes 00 the lops el 
mountains, to be devoured by tends and other wad ammaj. 

• xbe implicit deference paid to the sled of astrologers in determining 
the days and hours proper for the performance of ail acts, public andi 
domestic, solemn oc trrnal, b general through out the East f 

» This eiKtam is foond to prevail also amongst the Chinese with whom 
the inhabitants of a coentry to near to the borders ol the empire, as that 
which oar author is now descrCnrg. most have much m common. “ Celt 
panm eux," adds thi Halde, ** tm usage de fane de nouveiles ouvtttnres 
a leura maiso cs, qnacd on Axt transporter ie cerps de leers parent 
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tome instances, indeed, the* oblige them to break through the 
wall that happens to stand opposite to the propitious and 
beneficent planet, and to con* e> the corpse through that aper 
tUTe, persuading them that if the* should refuse to do so, the 
r^pint of the defunct would be incensed against the family and 
cause them some injur* Acco'dmgU , when any misfortune 
befalls a house, or any person belonging to it meets with an 
accident or loss, or with an untimely death, the astrologers do 
not fail to attribute the e*ent to a funeral not having token 
place during the ascend'ncy of the planet under which the 
deceased relative was bom, but, on the contrary, when it was 
exposed to & malign influence, or to its not having been con 
ducted through the proper door As the ceremony of burning 
the body must be performed without the aty, they erect from 
spice to space in the road by which the procession is to pass, 
small wooden buddings, with a portico which they cover with 
silk, and under these, as it armes at each, the body is set 
down They place before it meats and liquors, and this is 
, repeated until they reach the appointed spot, belie* mg, as 
1 they do, that the spirit is thereby refreshed and acquires energy 
to attend the funeral pile. Another ceremony also is practise 1 
on these occasions. Thev provide a cumber of pieces of paper, 
made Df the bark of a certain tree, upon which are painted the 
figures of men, women, horses, camels, pi-ccs of money, and 
dresses, and these they bum along with the corpse, under the 
persuasion that in the next wotld the deceased will enjoy the 
services and use of the domestics, cattle, and all the articles 
depicted on die paper 1 During the whole of these proceed 
mgs, all the musical instruments belonging to the place are 
sounded with an incessant dm.* Having now spoken of this 
at*, others ly mg towards the north west, near the head of th« 
desert, shall next be mentioned 

d'eM« 2u lieu de lent *#pulture; ft de If* tc'.mvix aossltfit, aSa de 
< fpargner U diukur que if nr cauvro t If {request *ou»vair du de/aa t, 
qui H rtaouvtjlerojc toulej les fcju qu di passercient par la m#m« jxjrte 
oUf'tpassi leocrcuciL (P taS) Nor is (he prfjuJ.ce bere described con 
fined to the eistera parts of tie world for ia a town or village of North 
Holland (a* t vrai mice tried on tf>e spot) a corpse is never carried out 
through the front or principal door but from the rear of the house. 
j * Could we suppose the missionaries to have derived iheir knowledge 
' of the customs of these people from the wr t Dgs of our author the 
parallel could not be mere complete than 11 will be found ia various 
passage* ot Du Halde. 

•AU aceoi ts of the cemnoruea of these people notice the lood 
el logo or ol their music. 
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tion to the grand ihan, in their names, to beseech him that hs 
should be pleased to suffer than to resume the observance of a 
custom that had been solemnly handed down to them by their 
fathers, from their ancestors in the remotest times; and 
especially « since they had failed in the exercise of these /- 
offices of hospitality and gratification to strangers, the interest s 
of their families had gone progressively to min. The grand 
khan, having listened to this appEcation, replied ; — ■“ Since yon 
appear so anxious to persist in your own shame and Ignominy, 
let it be granted as you desire. Go, b\e according to your 
base customs and mannas, and let your wives continue to 
receive the beggarly wages of them prostitution.'’ With this 
answer the deputies returned home, to the great delight of all 
the people, who, to the present day, observe their ancient 
practice. 1 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

O? THE CITY Or CHJ.'fCnnALAS 

Stxr to the district of Karou] follows that of Chinchi talas, 
which in its rorthem part borders on the desert, and is in 
length sixteen days’ journey. 1 It is subject to the grand than, 

» tn EJphinstone < account cl Ctvbul he pises a description cl manner* 
[ffiainj tn the tn be* tbat inhabit Use eastern part of tie Earojiannsjo 
mountains, so nearly similar to what oar anther mentions, that I am 
gratified by the occastmi o( verifying brs statement by authority so rv- 
speetab’e. ~ The w«nen,~ be says, “ are often handsome. It is 
universally a^irrd that they are by no means remarkable for chastity, 
but 1 bare beard di£enr.t aooiau of then - Lbernsxm, In the nortb- 
east, which is the most civilized part of the country, the women would 
rywtltnte themselves fee money, while Ifces husbands were out of the 
way . In other parts of the conn try these jsera.ls a custom called 
korcoo Brstann by which the basbana lends ha wife to the embraces 
ef ht, pen Tbi*.** be adds in a note, ~ ts Moghul one of the laws of 
the Vasa fcvbfds adultery The inhabitants cl Caiader applied for, and 
received an eiemptim, on account cf their old usage of lending their 
wives to thesr guests.*’—? «*j 

• Men two is made in L. Hist, ginfrale des Hons of a place named Chen- 
then, which has be*n supposed to be the Chmchitalas cf our author 
Taka, l! should be obse's’ni signifies tn the Slogfenl-Tartar language; "el Ji 

K na " and Jlthtt nr dafiiv ” a sea rr es tensive lake “ nils may therefore’ 

• considered as an appellative, distinct from the proper name. “ Ce 
pajV says De Gagnes. ** <ja dans les ktsienens Chmois perte les dent 
coins de Leou-lan et de Ctten-ehen, est sira< au m»di de Hanu. UJcrmCift 
anoeonetoeal un petit royanae doot la capitals <t«C Kan-nt-tchmf 
vwsute da lac de jip- Tout ce pays est ttfrile, plem de sables; el J w 
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and contains cities and several strong places. Its inhabitants 
consist of three religious sects. A few of them confess Chrtst, 
according to the Nestorian doctrine; others are followers of 
Mahomet; and a third class worship idols. There is in this 
^district a mountain where the mines produce steel, and also 
zinc or antimony. 1 A substance is likewise found of the nature 
of the salamander, for when woven into doth, and thrown into 
the fire, it remains incombustible.* The following mode of 
preparing it I learned from one of my travelling companions, 
named Curficar, a very intelligent Turkoman, who had the 
direction of the mining operations of the province for three 
years. The fossil substance procured from the mountain con- 
sists of fibres not unlike those of wooL This, after being ex- 
posed to the sun to dry, is pounded in a brass mortar, and is 
then washed until all the earthy particles are separated. The 
fibres thus cleansed and detached from each other, they then 
spin into thread and weave into doth. In order to render the 
texture white, they put it into the fire, and suffer it to remain 
l there about an hour, when they draw it out uninjured by the 
Aflame, and become white as snow. By the same process they 
afterwards cleanse it, when it happens to contract spots, no 
other abstergent lotion than an igneous one being ever applied 
to it.’ Of the salamander under the form of a serpent, Sup- 
s’ rencontre peu de bonnes terres. On y comptoit environ quinze cents 
families Ces peuples cberchent les pfituragcs od ils nour latent ties fines, 
des chevaux et des chameaux Ils tuent des pays voi^mj leurs denrfces 
Bs ont les mimes mceurs qae les peuples du Tibet qui sont leurs voisins 
au sud-est le pense one c'est dans ce canton qu’d Uut placer la 
province que M Paul appelle Chin chin-ialas, vcasine du grand d iscfl, 
et od ll y avoit des Nestoriens, dcs Mahometans, et des idolatres.’ 1 ’ (Tom. 
L pt, U. p u.) It may, however, be doubted whether Cbinchitalas is 
not the Cialis or ChiaUs of B Goer, which he describes as a place de- 
pendent upon the king of Kashgar, and not far distant from Torfan and 

1 Respecting this mineral, which in the Latin Is enjjnuuot or audjnt- 
cvm, and in the Italian of the epitomes, anJrantco and andronua, sec 
notes on pp 56 and 71 

'There can be no doubt that what the tests here call salamander was 
really the asbestos. (The passage in the early Latin text is, " Et In Bta 
moa tana est uaa alia icna undent salam aadra. Salaraandra sntem Boa 
est t-estia si cut dicitur qua vival in igne, sed dicam vobis quomodo fit 
salamandra.] 

, * The asbestos Is described as *' a fossDe stone that may be split into 
^threads or fil a m ents, from one to ten inches m length, very fine, brittle, 
^yet somewhat tractable, silky, and of a greyish colonr, It is indis- 
soluble in water, and endued with the wonderful property of remaining 
uncoosnmed In the fire ” “ L'asbeste a eu autrefois,” says M. Brong- 
niart, " des usages asset remarquables. Les ancaens, qua brtloient les 
corps. Vent employ t comma diap incombustible pour conserver lea tendres 
des corps sans melange Lorsque les nSamens ae Cette pierre sont asset 
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posed to exist in fire, I could revet discover acv traces ia lht 
eastern regions. It is said that they preserve at Rome a 
napkin wenen from this material, in which was wrapped the 
svierivm of ocr Lord, sent as a gift from one of the Tartar 
princes to the Roman PcntifL , 


CHAPTER XT 


or tn* district or sccccir, where tot rrcbarb is no- 

DCCTD, AVD FROM WHESCX XT U CARRIED TO ALL PARTS 
or THE WORLD 


Upon leaving the district last mentioned, ar.d proceeding for 
ten days in the direction of east-north-east, through a country 
where there are few habitations, and little of any kind worthy 
of remark, you arrive at a district named Succtiir, in which 
are ma n y towns and cutles, the principal one being likewise 
earned So coir. 1 The inhabitants air in general idolaros, 
with some Christians.* They are subject to the dominion of 


*> parvient i les tier, sur-toct n 




ie aofaLttet 


feu, da CJ v4g*tal qa'eBe coo leant. Levwpre trite u . __ 

HI rtfid too (reaver (diL’ — Tnjif flementane dc M aitnlofne, tom. I 

fc **Tta appears, trta all tbe or cra w ra c e s meotfcwed. to l« fa tended 
Ir So-ebeo. a tocuieti t<7»2 hi the esSnoention part ct tbepronaesci 
5bo-si or frontier oi Qjfta fa that quarter Formerly, however, it did not 
befecg to the empire, hot to an tndependent Tartar nanao. ** Le* places 
les plot ocadentalcs de la province de Chenxl,'*ay* De Gmgnes, " ayani 
fin cute de U Tartaric, non* ertyceu devoir la otenir >a «faatanf 
plw /;oe re <jt>* coo* ea istot pourra itrre i tdasar U. Paul. . . . 
Sots le rtgne d« Soul, co » 7 t>efia tout repays So- tebeon. 11 pasta 

ennate toot La dornjfutfcc dev peoples da T«rfan, et qaeltpoe tens aprts, 
les Ctiaoes le l e uine at; E tail aarccnfini part* da Chens.’' {Tom. A 
pt. jL p- n.) The fast notice we have oi this place, alter the time o! 
ocr antbcc, isby Stab Rcib’j amhassadees, in i*io. “ Sekgioo (which 
De Gttignes. perhaps from a cLdertnt translation, write* ScAjcra) est toe 
vrSe grande et forte, ea tome de quin* parfait . . . cell* vde m 
date la pr c entre de KhataL 41° igafe de coatre-viEgt-dix oecl JomBtes 
de la vpe de Kaa-Bahlt, qd est fe lieu de U rfeadenee de temperem, 
par cn pals trivpecpiA. car chaqoe jouroAe on loge liars ua gros boorg.”* 

Reirtaan* de Theveoct, too. iL 

* Dana? tbe kw? interval of three eeotcries that had elapsed between 
our antbee’s time and that c( Benedict Goer, aa entire change appears 
to have uita place with respect to the Grattan popdauon. which te 
»© longer locnd locust; an r2ect that was produced by the ascendancy 
Mahometans ta that quarter. 
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The City of Kampion 

the grand khan The extensive province, which contains these 
and the two districts which shall be next mentioned, is called 
Tanguth, and throughout all the mountainous parts of it the 
most excellent kind of rhubarb is produced, m large quantities, 
and the merchants who procure loadings of it on the spot con 
™ vey it to all parts of the world 1 It is a fact that when they take 
that road, they cannot venture amongst the mountains with 
any beasts of burthen excepting those accustomed to the 
country, on account of a poisonous plant growing there, which, 
if eaten by them, has the effect of causing the hoofs of the 
animal to drop off, but those of the country, being aware of 
its dangerous quality, take care to avoid it. The people of 
Succuir depend for subsistence upon the fruits of the earth and 
the flesh of their cattle, and do not engage in trade The 
district is perfectly healthy, and the complexion of the natives 
is brown. 


CHAPTER XLI 


OF THE crrv OF kampion, the principal one of the province 

OF TANCUTH— OF THE NATURE OF THEIR IDOLS, AND OF THE 
MODE OF LIFE OF THOSE AMONGST THE IDOLATERS WHO ARE 
DEVOTED TO THE SERVICES OF RELIGION— -OF THE ALMANAC 
THEY MAKE USB OF — AND THE CUSTOMS OF THE OTHER 
INHABITANTS WITH REGARD TO MARRIAGE 


Kampion, the chief aty of the province of Tanguth,* is large 
and magnificent, and has jurisdiction over all the province . 3 

1 The abundant grovUi of rhubarb in the mouatunoni region that 
forms the western boundary of China, is noticed by all the writers who 
have treated of these provinces In the writings of Professor Pallas will 
be found a part cular account of the trade in this article, which the Rus- 
sians at Kiakta procure from the country of which we are speaking 
through the agency ol merchants from Bucbaria residing on the spot 

• II it be admitted that Succuir is intended lor So-cheu, it wnl follow 
that kam-pioo, or as it appears in other versions, Kan pion, Kain piUon, 
and ham picion, is the aty of Kan cheu, the Kam giou of the Persian 
ambassadors, the Kam chick of Johnson, and Kaa-ceu of Goer John- 
,^ummumtines.ttsJuuriFJf Jke distance rif Jwjs^esiniui'AhrAsfitua’' 

. * The relative importance of Kan cheu, with respect to So-cheu and 
other towns xa that part of Shea sh has continued the same at all periods 
Shah Kokh s ambassadors observe, that the governor who resided there 
was superior to all the other governors of bordering places and Goer 
says, ** En 1 une do ces villes de la province de Scensi uommfe KanceU, 
demeure le viceroy avec les autres principal!* magistral*. — P 486 
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The bulk of the people worship idols, but there are son* who 
follow the rel pen of Mahomet, aod some Chnsdsas The 
latter have three large and h2ndsotae churches w the city 1 
The idolaters have many religious houses, or monasteries and 
abbeys, bofit after the manner of the country, and in these a 
multitude of idols, some of which are of wood some of stone,' 
and some of cb.v, are covered with gilding They are carved 
-n a maite-Iy st} It. Among these are some of very large sire, 
and others are s m o i L 3 7h» fanner are full ten paces in length, 
and he in a recumbent posture, the small figures stand behind 
them, and have the appearance of discip.es m the act of 
reverential saJatitioa. 3 Both great and small are held n 
extreme v cneration. Those persons amongst th* idolaters who 
axe devoted to the services of religion lead more correct lives, 
according to their ideas of moraht), than the other classes, 
abstaining from the indulgence of carnal and sensual appetites. 1 

* Tie disappearance la the coursed tine cent ones, « r ftn la * nscJ 
shorter ptnu!, c lies? churches, which were probably baJt cf word, is 
05 ai gmn rnt a gaunt iber having existed fa car anth-v’* line. Jl was 
H3t uaW the end oi the sixteenth Center* that the Jesuits obtained a. 
Jolting a China, and began to mvetlgite Use subiect ot an eajier dis -1 
yajaiUra cl Christianity ta that pan cl ti» worid. Dun _g this inter 
sal an entire rwelaticn bad taken place n the Chinese government, and 
the Yuen cc S cebul-Tartar lami.y distinguished for ij to^*aace cr m- 
difloeoce a matters oi re-gioo, had been succeeded by the naae* dynas * 
ot the Mmt, whose pnners were xn 3 ce_.ctd by a tUSerent policy and 
proscribed the ton. as well as the Christian priests, to whom tfieu pre- 
decessors were thought to bare been too much attached. About tin 
period also the ilahomefcam, becoming numerals at Kashgar and oJier 
places on the beedert of the desert, were active and a-pareaUy success- 
ful o their endeavours to exterminate then- n»x-s. A strong pjetcre is 
«tawn by Goes, cl the intolerant insolence oi these bijou, n the towns 
thioegh which his route lay trees Hindustan, by the way ot La-cxe and 
Cahul lo Cbmi. 

» in a 3 countries where the relipec of Buddha prevails, it appears to 
be an object cl re Jg»us real to erect usages rtp-eseatmg ten oi an ecsr 
ewes magnitude, and not unfrequently to cover them vtUi sa-dia? 
This we End to be t-s practice ci Japan, Siam, and Ava. as well as m 
Tartar* and Cbm a. Shaia-mmu is one ot the Hindu names of Buddha. 

P Ceibuun. who aeeocr'aaied the emoerw of Caa into Tiztuj 
•peaks aiso oi such gsgutie mages, eoe ot which fcejg measured with 
a quadrant, was found to be fi*tweven Cheese i-et m be-ght. 

1 <itboo«di the images ol Buddha are nsnaciy represented a BDf with 
the legs crossed, vxdk of these mcostrocs statues are in a recumbent 
posture and sarroended with figures m an attitude of prayer cr saluta- 
tc*. The ambassadors who visited this eaty of kin -etc a m 1420, men- 
Uao idol* ol I be same ertraardmary bod, and 0 a striking manner aavj 1 
firm the authenticity ol our anther's account. “ In every complete* l 
terap.e.- says Cordmer in hs Description of Cejtco, « oce colossal usage 
oi Buddha a represented m a sleeping posture, and a great cany others 

oi the same, sit ting and standing, not larger than the h-e." — VoLt-p- I 5 «- 

* ' Tbetr sene oecupatfeo.’" says Turner speaking of the rchgaww 
Ciders of Tibet, “bes in performing tie dsbes of their fa-th. Tbry trt 
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The unlicensed intercourse of the sexes is not in general con 
sidered by these people as n senous offence, and their mrom 
is, that if the advances are made by the female, the connexion 
does not constitute an offence, but it is held to be such when 
the proposal comes from the man They employ an almanac, 
in many respects like our own, according to the rules of which, 
during five, four, or three days in the month, they do not shed 
blood, nor eat flesh or fowl, as is our usage m regard to Fnda\ , 
the Sabbath, and the vigils of the saints 1 The laity take to 
themsehes as many os thirty wives, some more, some fewer, 
according to their ability to maintain them, for they do not 
receive any dowry with them, but, on the contrary, settle 
dowers upon their wi\ es, in cattle, sla\ es, and money * The 
wife who is first mamed always maintains the superior rank 
in the family, but if the husband observes that any one 
amongst them does not conduct herself well to the rest^ or if 
exempt from labour enjoined sobriety an <5 temperance and interdicted 
all intercourse with the other sex (P ijo J According to Morrison s 
Chinese D ctionary the priest* of the sect ot Fuh or Fo (who are deno- 
minated Ho-shang Sang and Shaman ) “ receive the five precepts 
Not to kill living creatures not to steal, or rob cot to practise lewdness 
not to say what is untrue cut to drink u-me. —P 15? 

1 The same superstition says Turner that influences their view 
of the affairs ot the world pervades equally their general calculations. 
On this principle it is, that they frame their common calendar of time. 

I ha\c one now m my possess on and as lar as 1 can understand it from 
what has been expla ned to me a recapitulation of lucky and oriluckv 
times constitutes the chief nw t of the work, — P jao 

* Nothing has hitherto occurred in the course of the work, fo nhich 
the direct assert 00 of our am. or is so much at s anance with modern 
informal on as this of the p e\ a.cnce of the custom ol polygamy amongst 
the people of Tangut. Bogle expressly l ells us, that in the sense in 
which e commonly receive the word, polygamy is not in use fo Tibet 
but that it exists m a manner still more repugnant to European ideas, ui 
the plural ty ol husbands and that it u usual far the brothers in the 
family to have awleui common (PM Trans, vol lrvu. p 477 
Craufurd s Sketches vol u. p 177 ) This 15 confirmed by Turner who 
says " The number of husbands is not as far as I could learn, defined 
or restricted within any limits it sometimes happens that in a small 
family there is but one female and the number may seldom perhaps 
exceed that, which a native of tank, during my res dene* at Teshoo 
Loomboo pointed out to me in a family resident in the neighbourhood, 
la which five brothers were then living together very happily with one 
female, under the same connubial compact. Nor is this sort o( league 
confined to the lower ranks of people alone." (P 349 } To these 
authorities we can only oppose the qualified obsen ation of ft, Pallas 
who tells us that polygamy though forb dden by their religioq, fa not 
un comm co amongst the great. (Neue Nordische Beytrage, b L p 
*04 | The distance however between Lhasa and Khan-cheu is so con 
uderabla fabout tea degrees of latitude and eight of tongitucfc) that 
although the inhabitants of each as well as of the greater part of Tartary 
fellow the same religious worship, there may yet exist essential difference* 
fo their domestic manners. 

E So6 
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she becomes otherwise disagreeable to him, he can seed her 
away. They take to their beds those who are nearly related 
to them by blood, and even espouse their mothers-in-law. 
Many other mortal sins are regarded by them with indifference, 
and they live in this respect hie the beasts of the field. In this 
city Marco Polo remained, along with his father and uncle, 
about the space of one year, which the state of their concerns 
rendered necessary. 1 


CHAPTER XUI 


of tub crry or xzm— of r as xrws or cattle and birds 

FOUND THERE— AND or A DESERT EXTENDING TORTY DAYS' 
JOURNEY TOWARDS THE NORTH 


vince of Tanguth. The inhabitants are idolaters. They has e 
camels, and much cattle of various sorts. Here you find 
lancer-falcons and many excellent sabers. The fruits of the 
soil and the flesh of the cattle supply the wants of the people, 

* )t is remarkable tbit Com. who although a masioairj’, travelled m 
the character of an Armenian merchant, was in like manner detained 
upwards of a year at the neighbouring town ol So-cheu. The regula- 
tions of pollen appear to have required then, as they do at thu day, that 
permission should tie received from Peking before strangers are suffered 
to advance into the country 

• Ha vine reached the borders of northern China, ana spoken ot two 
places that are within the line of what fa termed the Great \\ an, (hut 
which will hereafter be shown to have consisted on this side of a mound 
of earth ooiy, and not to base been the sfnpendouj work of masonry i* 
is described on the northern frontier,) oar author ceases to pursue a 
direct route, and proceeds to the account of places lying to the north 
and sooth, some of them in the vicinity, and others in distant parts of 
Tart ary, according to the information he had acquired of them on vinous 
occasions. Nor does he in the sequel famish any distinct idea of the line 
be took upon entering China, m company with ha lather and unde, on 
their journey to the emperor's court, although from what occurs in 
chap lu. there fa reason to believe that be went from Kan-cheu lo Si- 
tting (by Professor Pallas called Selin), and there fell into the great road 
from Tibet to Pelting His description now takes a northerly course to 
a pUre named" thha, wdnat «uuu*<ar * sur-n!’ .tver wihfahdbwi- Jy .Km* ■ 
cheu towards the peat desert of Kobt, which he had already crossed m 

a more western and narrower part. This town is known to us from th« 
operations ot Jeegir-kbaa, who took possession of it when he invaded 
Tan gut in mi according to Pita de la Croix, or t»j6 according to Dr 
Guignes, and made it lot some time the bead-quarters of his army 
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and they do not concern themselves with trade Travellers 
passing through this city lay in a store of provisions for forty 
days, because, upon their leaving it to proceed northwards, 
that space of tune is employed m traversing a desert, where 
there is not any appearance of dwelling, nor are there any in 
habitants excepting a few during the summer, among the 
mountains and in some of the valleys In these situations, 
frequented by wild asses and other animals equally wild, 1 they 
find water and woods of pine trees Having passed this desert, 
you arrive at a city on the northern side of it, named Kara 
koran All the districts and cities previously mentioned, that 
is to say, Sakion, Kamul, Chinch; talas, Succuir, Kampion, and 
E zina , belong to the great province of Tanguth, 


CHAPTER Xini 


or the city or xarakoran, the first in which the tartars 

FIXED THEIR RESIDENCE 


The city of Karakoran* is about three miles m circuit, and is 
the first place in which the Tartars established their residence 
in remote tunes It is surrounded with a strong rampart of 
earth, there not being any good supply of stone in that part 
of the country On the outside of the rampart, but near to tt, 
stands a castle of great sire, in which is a handsome palace 
occupied by the governor of the place. 

1 Tie wfld ass here mentioned is probably that animal which the 
missionaries, rather unaccountably call the wild mole, and describe as 
an inhabitant oi this desert region. The wild ass or onager is the *juus 
u-siniM of Lin n , and the a n i m al denominated the wild mule is the tjvus 
Annum us 

• The name of this aty Is properly written Kara komm, but often 
Kara kflm (signifying black sand) By the Chinese it is called Holin, 
which answers to Korin m Tartar pronunciation. It was built, or rather 
rebuilt, by Oktal khan the son and successor of Jengiz khan, about the 

B iar i»35 whose nephew Mangu-khan made ft his principal residence 
o traces of it have been in existence for some centuries, but its position 
fs noted m the tables of Ulig beig and also in the Jesuits and O Anvilie s 
maps. It was vis ted w the year 1*54 by William de Rubniquis, a friar 
minor who together with some other ecclesiastics was sent by Louis IX. 
ot' franco oa a general" mission to the Tartar princes. TEe account he 
gives of it conveys no high idea of its importance as a city nor does his 
description of the court, of the state of a vibration to which these con- 
querors had attained but his whole narrative exhibits the flhberal 
prejudices ot a vulgar m ind. 
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CHAPTER XLIV 

OF THE ORIGIN OF THE KINGDOM OF THE TARTARS — OF THE 
QUARTER FROM WHENCE THEY Cl ME —A.VD OF THEIR 
FORMER SUBJECTION- TO BN KHAN, A PRINCE OF THE NORTH, 

called also prester john 

The circumstances under which these Tartars first began to 
exercise dominion shall now be related They dwelt in the 
northern countries o! Jorza and Eargu, 1 but without fixed 
habitations, that is, without towns or fortified places; where 
there were extensive plains, good pasture, large rivers, and 
plenty of water. They had no sovereign of theirown, and were 
tributary to a powerful prince, who (as I have been informed) 
was named in their language. Un-khan,* by some thought to 
1 Whit may be considered ax the proper, although perhaps not the 
most ancient country of the Moghuls, as they are called by the Persian* 
or Mungals as the name is pronounced in the northern parts of Asia, In- 
cluding Kalmuks or Eleuts, Buratx, and Kalitas, appears to be that tract 
which lies between the upper streams of the Amur over on the east, and 
those of the Yanisei and Irtish rivers, together with Che Altai range of 
mountum on the west, haring on the north the Baikal lake, and on the 
south the great desert, which separates it from the country of Taogut, 
and the kingdom of China, including within these boundaries the Selinga 
riser, near to which. In the former part ot the last century, was the vrga 
(station or encampment) of the Tush-du khan or modern ponce of the 
Mungais. The exact situation of the plains of Giorta, Joria, or Jor/a, 
and Bargu cannot be determined. In StraWenhe/g's map there is a 
district ad/omlng 10 the south shore of Baikal, named Campus Bargn, " 
but circumstances would lead Us to suppose the places here spoken of to 
lie (rat her to the north and in IVAnviUe s map the name ot Bargn appears 
on the north-east side of that lake. According to Klaproth the name bv 
which the Manchou people (whom he considers to be the tame race with 
the Tungusi) are known to the Tartars, is Cbur-chur orjuqur, bv Abu 1- 
ehizi written JurtlL These seem to be the Jcwa tnbes of our author, 
and the island of Zona (to which criminals were banished) mentioned 
m book xu chap a, may be that which lies ofl the mouth of the Sagalien 
ula or river Amir 

‘This celebrated prince, whom our author names Uni can, or. with aa 
allowable correction of the orthography ol bn language, Vn khan, and 
whom the historian Abu Ifara; names Ung khan, was chief of the tribe 
of Kera-it nr Kerrtt, and reigned in Kara heroin, which was alterwards re- 
built bv Oktal and became his capital, as wed as that ot Mangu khan his 
successor He appears to has e been the most powerful of the chiefs in that 

E ol Tartary. and in the histones of fns time ft often termed the grand 
* By P Gaobil, however, and those who follow the Chinese a mbori- l • 
ties, he ts considered As a vassal of the Niu tche Tartar emperor, Alton- f 
khan, ol the dynasty of Kin, who, beides he kingdoms of Leao-tunj 
and Korea, ruled over the northern part of China, «* Kataia. They 
further assert that his appellation ot Onin? ban, as they write it is no 
other than the Chine*? title of Chung or V ang (ergehu ) bestowed upon 
him by the sovereign for d-stiflgtushed services, prefixed to his native 
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have the same signification as Prater John in ours 1 To biro 
these Tartars paid } early the tenth part of (the increase of) 
their cattle In process ol time the mbe multiplied so exceed- 
ingly that Un khan, that is to say, Treater John, becoming 
apprehensive of their strength, conceived the plan of separating 
* them into different bodies, who should take up their abode in 
distinct tracts of country \\ ith this view abo, whenever the 
occasion presented itself, such as a rebellion m any of the pro- 
vinces subject to him, he drafted three or four m the hundred of 
these people, to be employed on the service of quelling it, and 
thus their power was gradually diminished. He in like manner 
despatched them upon other expeditions, and sent among them 
some of his principal officers to see that his intentions were 
earned into effect. At length the Tartars, becoming sensible 
of the slavery to which he attempted to reduce them, resolved 
to maintain a stnet union amongst themselves, and seeing that 
nothing short of their final rum was in contemplation, they 
adopted the measure of removing from the places which they 
. then inhabited, and proceeded in a northerly direction across a 
r mde desert, until they felt assured that the distance afforded 
them security, when they refused any longer to pay to Un khan 
the accustomed tribute.* 

tula of khan, bis origin*! name bn mg b ora Toghrul According to 
} K Forster loUoxrag the authority ol Fischer's HtsL ol Siberia, he 
reigned over tho Karaite* a tribe residing near the river hallassoi 
(haranbi) which discharges itself Into the Abakan and afterward* Into 
the Jem sea and here at Ihu very day live the hirgues, who ha* a a 
tribe among them which they call Karaites.** — Voyages, etc. p > <r 

1 Whatever absurdity end ridicule may be ihournt to attach to this 
exiraord nary appellation ol Ptesirt or Presbyter John, aj app Sed to a 
Tartar prince it 13 not to be placed 10 the account ol our amber who 
only repeats, and in term* ol particular caution, what bad already been 
current throughout Europe and amongst the Christiana ol Syria and 
Egypt, respecting this imaginary sacerdotal character, but real person 
age. Nothing ia here asserted on bis own knowledge, the transactiona 
were understood to have taken place nearly a century before the time 
when he wrote and m speaking ol them he employs the guarded ex. 
pressiou , " cents inlest [The best Information on the subject of Brest er 
John will be found in the Introduction to the Relation des Mongols ou 
Tartares, par le trtre fean du Plan de Carpm ** by M D Avetae.) 

‘ This assertion ot independence is attributed by the Persian and 
Arabian historians tn the enterprising character and military talents ot 
TetQojln (afterwards lengukhanj who, when he had passed eighteen 
years in the service of Uag khan became the object ot his jealousy, and 
*, was compelled to a precjnitate fl _gbt In order to save ho life. The suc- 
cessful Issue of some partial engagements that ensued having increased 
considerably the number of those who were attached to him, he retired, 
with ho little army to the country of the Mongols, ot which he was a 
native Being received with open arms, he concerted with them hu 
schemes of vengeance against bo enemies. 
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CHAPTER XLY 


CONCERNING CHINCIS-KHAN, FIRST EMPEROR OP THE TARTARS, 
AND BIS WARFARE WITH BN EUAN, WHOM HE OVERTHREW, 
AND OF WHOSE KINGDOM HE POSSESSED HIMSEtP 


Some time after the migration of the Tartars to this place, and 
about the year of our Lord ufa, 1 they proceeded to elect for 
their hag a man who was named Chingis Lfean, one of approved 
integrity, great wisdom, commanding eloquence, and eminent 
for his valour He began his reign with so much justice and 
moderation, that he was beloved and revered as their deity 
rather than their sovereign , and the fame of his great and good 
qualities spreading over that part of the world, all the Tartan, 
however dispersed, placed themselves under his command. 
Finding himself thus at the head of so many brave men, he 
became ambitious of emerging from the deserts and wilder 
nesses by which be was surrounded, and gave them orders to 
equip themselves with bows and such other weapons as they 
were expert at using, from the habits of their pastoral life. 
He then proceeded to render himself master of cities and 
provinces, and such was the effect produced by his character 
for justice and other virtues, that wherever he went, he found 
the people disposed to submit to him, and to esteem them 
selves happy when admitted to his protection and favour In 
this manner he acquired the possession of about tune pro- 
vinces. Nor is his success surprising, when we consider that 
at this period each town and district was either gov emed by 
the people themselres, or had its petty fang or lord , and as 
there existed amongst them no general confederacy, it was 
impossible for them to resist, separately, so formidable a 
power Upon the subjugation of these places, he appointed 
governors to them, who were so exemplary in their conduct 
that the inhabitants did not suffer, either in their persons or 


* Our author appear* in this instance to have mistaken the year of 
Jengu khan s birth (though some place it m 1155) for that of his eleva 
lion to lie tituae It *~*l not ttatS tie peer rtof tbit be U stated 
to have acquired the command of the ifuogil armies, nor until ties 
according to the authorities followed by Pttis de la Croix, or lztfi acced- 
ing to De Gojgnes, 'hat he was declared grand khan re emperor About 
the same period it was that be changed his original name of Tetnojia fee 
that bv which he was afterwards known. The Latin and other texts 
gi'e this date as 1187 
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their properties; and he likewise adopted the policy of taking 
along with him, into other provinces, the principal people, on 
whom he bestowed allowances and gratuities 1 Seeing how 
prosperously ins enterprises succeeded, he resolved upon 
attempting still greater things With this view he sent am- 
bassadors to Prcster John, charged with a speaous message, 
which he knew at the same time would not be listened to by 
that pnnee, demanding his daughter in marriage* Upon 
receiving the application, the monarch indignantly exclaimed 
“ Whence arises this presumption in Chingis khan, who, know- 
ing himself to be my sen-ant, dares to ask for the hand of my 
child? Depart instantly,” he said, 11 and let him know from 
me, that upon the repetition of such a demand, I shall put him 
to an ignominious death ” Enraged at this reply, Chrngu 
khan collected a very large arm> , at the head of which he 
entered the territory of Prester John, and encamping on a 
great plain called Tenduk, sent a message desiring him to 
defend himself The latter advanced likewise to the plain with 

* a vast army, and took his position at the distance of about ten 
, miles from the other 5 In this conjuncture Chmgrs khan 
commanded his astrologers and magicians to declare to him 
which of the two armies, in the approaching conflict, should 
obtain the victory Upon this they took a green reed, and 
dividing it lengthways into two parts, they wrote upon one the 
name ol their master, and upon the other the name of Un khan- 
They then placed them on the ground, at some distance from 
each other, and gave notice to the king that during the time of 

1 It was at the court ol the grandson ol Jengu khan that our author 
acquired an idea much too favourable ol the virtues, although not per 
haps ol the military talents, of this eitraordwary man who should be 
regarded as one ol those scourges of mankind, which, Uke plague pestO 
race, or famine, is tent from time to tune to visit and desolate the world 

* According to the wnters whom P4tis de la Cron has followed, Temujtn 
had been already mimed to the daughter of (Jng khan, when the in 
tn gues of his rivals drove him from the court ol hu father- in law, to 
whom he had rendered the most important military services. 

* The name of this plain, which in lb- older Latin as well as in Ramu- 
tia’s test is Tenduch. and in the Basie edition Tanduc, is Tan gut in the 
Italian epitomes. This last may probably be a mistake and certainly 
this place Is not to be confounded with the Tan gut already spoken of as 
connected with Tibet, but there is much reason to suppose that our 
author meant the country of the Tungasi (a name that liars no slight 

i resemblance io Tan gut) which is about the sources of the Amur, and in 
the vicinity of the Baikal lake. According to De Guignes and P Gaubil, 
the meeting of the armies took place between the rivers Toula and herlon, 
where other great Tartar battles have since been fought, in consequence, 
as may be presumed, of the local circumstances being suited to the opera- 
tions of large bodies of cavalry 
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tier pronouncing thar wcantahuns, the two pieces of reed, 
through the power of their idols, would advance towards each 
other, and that the victor)' would fall to the lot of that monarch 
whose piece should be seen to mount upon the other The 
whole army was assembled to be spectators of this ceremony, 
and whilst the astrologers were employed in reading their books 
of necromancy, they perceived the two pieces begin to mow 
and to approach, and after some small interval of time, that 
inscribed with the came of Chingis khan to place itself upon 
the top of its adversary 1 Upon witnessing this, the king and 
his band of Tartars marched with exultation to the attack of 
the army of Un khan, broke through its ranks and entirely 
routed it. Un khan himself was killed, his kingdom fell to the 
conqueror, and Chmgu khan espoused his daughter After 
this battle he continued during six years to render hunself 
master of additional kingdoms and cities, until at length, in 
the siege of a castle named Thaigrn,* be was struck by an arrow 
in the knee, and dying of the wound, was buried in the moun- 
tain of AJtaL 


CHAPTER XL VI 


or six successive emperors or the tartars, and or the 

CEREMONIES THAT TAKE PEACE WHEN THEY ARE CARRIED 
FOB 1XTF-BS1EXT TO THE AfOUVTAZV OF ALTAI 


To Chingis khan succeeded Cyhn khan, the third was Bath) a 
khan, the fourth Esu khan, the fifth Mongii khan, the sixth 
Kublai khan/ who became greater and more powerful than all 


> The mode of divination by what the French terra bogutttes is common 
fa the East Petis fie ta Cron open introducing into ha text this story 
of “ la eanne vote,'* from our author's week, observes in a note Cette 
operation drs Cannes a tit en usage Che* les Tartarus, et 1 est enecre i 
present diet les Atnca ras , chex les Terra et autres nations Mahomltanes." 

* The acadci t has said to have brfaHea J tngu khaa is not mentioned 
bp sap of the batmans, nor does it appear «»bat place a intended bp 
the name of Thaigm. He U said, on the contrary to have died of sick 
ness (in raid) shortly after the reduction of the dtp of Uo-tao, in the 
province of Shea-si, from whence be bad tefcred, oc account of the bad j 
quality of the air where ba army war encamped, to a mocaUia named f 
Leoo-pin. It ts not, however to be concluded that oar aolbor is there- 
fore wrse& cr that Jengi* did not receive a wound, which in an un- 
wholesome climate might have occasioned cr accelerated b.s death 
•Ibis account of the successors of Jrogtr Icban being so much less 
accurate than might be expected from one who was many years m the 
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the others. Inasmuch as he inherited what his predecessors 
possessed, and afterwards, during a reign oi nearly sixty 

service c! hi $ grandson- It is not nnreasemable to presume that some oi 
the barbarous names of these princes may have been omitted and others 
diigured by the early transcribers. Vie are the more warranted in this 
"1 supposition, because m the different versions we find the names to vary 
considerably, and instead of the Chyn, Bathyn, and Esu of Ramusio'j 
edition, we have in cne teat Cui, Barchim. and AUaff, and in another, 
Carce, Saim. and Rocon. In the name of Mongu, or Mango, cniy they 
are all nearly agreed. As the most effectual way of detecting, and in 
some instances of reconciling the inaccuracies, I shall state the filiation 
according (o the authority of historians, and compare with it the con- 
fused lists attributed to our author 
Jeagir khan, who died about the end of the year raafi bad four son*, 
whose names were Joji, Jagaial Ok tab and Tnli, of these Juj), the eldest, 
who in other dialects is called Tushi and Dnshi, died during the lifetime 
of Jengu, leasing a son named Dstu, called also, by the Mahometan 
writers, Saieo khan and Sagtn khan. He inh-nted, m right of his 
lather, that portion ol the empire which included Kapchak and other 
countries m the neighbourhood of the Wole a and the Don. and his con. 
quests on the side ol Russia Poland, and Hungary, rendered lum the 
terror of Europe He d d not succeed to the dignity of grand khan, or 
head of the family, and died in ta j6 This was evidently the Batfiya of 
one version ot our teat, and the Sana of another, hat the Barchim of a 
, third seems rather to be intended for Barkah. ha brother and successor. 
v J again!, or Zagataf, had for ho portion ol his father's dominions the 
Country beyond the Oius, Turku tan, or, as it has since been termed, the 
country ol the Uzbek Tartars. He died in »*40> and also without having 
succeeded to the Imperial dignity Hu name, although elsewhere men 
tinned by oux author, is here omitted, as would on that account have 
been proper, U the name ot Batu had not been introduced- Oktal, or 
Ugdai, the third son, w»s declared by Jeugiz hrs successor as grand khan, 
or supreme bead ot the dynasty with the new Utle of kaam His parti- 
cular share of the empire was the original country of the Moghuls ot 
21 tin gals, with its dependencies, and the kingdom of the Aiu-tchi Tartars, 
Including no much of Northern China as was then conquered. The total 
omission oi his name who was one ol the most distinguished of the 
family, and particularly ta the wars ot the last mentioned country, not 
mere than thirty five years oeiore the arrival ol our author, is quite 
eitracrnimarv, if to be imputed to Ignorance or want of recollection on 
his part. Oktal died In nil, and was succeeded in the imperial station 
(alter a female regency of five years) by trn son Kaiuk, or Galuk, who 
reigned only one year, and died m ti«S By Plano Carp in t, a fnar minor, 
(who was sent by Pope Innocent IV to the court of Batu, whom he terms 
the Duke fU.uu or BaChy and by him to Gaiuk. ha sovereign, then 
newly elected,) he a earned Cuyoe, by the Chinese Key-yea, and by our 
author Cbyn or Cui, according to d: Seres t readings. The fourth son ol 

i engiz, whose name was Tull or Tulul, died in raja, during the reign of 
a brother Oktal, leaving four tons, named Mango, hublaJ, Hulagu, 
and Artigbuga, besides others of less historical fame Of these, Mango 
car Mongu was chosen, in saji, to succeed his cousin Gaiuk as grand khan, 
and chiefly through the influence ol Bata, who had a superior claim, a3 
the sen of the eldest brother, but seems not to have aflected that digrutv 
One of the first acts of Manga was to send Hulagu (from Kara kornm, 
his capital! with a powerful army that enabled him to subdue the coun- 
tries of Hborasaa, Persia, Chaldea, and a great part of Syria. He 
rounded the great dynasty of the Moghuls of Persia, which after a few 
generaticos threw off its dependence, mere nominal than real, upon the 
*32 ** 
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years, 1 acquired, it may be said, the remainder of the world. 
The title of khan or kaan, is equivalent to emperor in our 
hngw gt. h has been aataranabio custom, that all the grand 
khans, and chiefs of the race of Qnngis khan should be earned 
for interment to a certain lofty mountain named Altai, and m 
whatever place they may happen to die, although it should be 
at the distance ol a hundred cays' journey , they are neverthe- 
less conveyed thither It is likewise the custom, during the 
progress of removing the bodies of these pnnees, for those who 
form the escort to sacrifice such persons as they chance to meet 
on the road, saying to them, “ Depart lor the next world, 
and there attend upon your deceased master,” being impressed 
with the belief that all whom they thus slay do actually become 
his servants in the next life. They do the same also with 
respect to horses, hilling the best of the stud, in order that he 
may have the use of them. When the corpse of Mongd was 
transported to this mountain, the horsemen who accompanied 
it, having this blind and horrible persuasion, slew upwards of 
twenty thousand persons who fell in their way * 

bead of the empire. The name of HoUgu, which in other parts of the 
war* h softened to Alad teems to be that which is here still further ear 
rupted to £n. by the nustaie of t letter tat Eta. la the Latin version 
of the same passage it is Allah. Ilmira died In 1159 for ij} 6) a the 
province ol Se-chuen in China, whilst engaged in the prosecution of the 
war In that country Respecting An name there u no ambiguity 
KobUX. who war opoa the tpet ar sezaed the Command at the army and 
was too n alter chosen grand kbaa, although with moch opposition on 
the part of ha brother Artigbuga, who was strongly supported, and ven- 
tured to set up the Imperial standard at hara-kerum. hnblal pro- 
ceeded, ta izSS. to tabdoe the kingdom ol lUap, or Soolhaa China, at 
that time ruled by the dynasty ol Song, whose capital, named Hong 
chen, was taken tn lift, *ad the whole war anneaed to his empire m 
,}So from which year his reign, as ampere* of China, is made to com 
mence la the Chinese annals, where he appears by the title of Yuen-du- 
tsu. Ha death is placed ta the beginning of 1194. h«ng then in the 
e gbt eth yrarof hi* age. He war the filth grand khan of this family and 
alter ha decease the descendants of their common ancestor who ruled 
the provinces in the west and sooth, no longer acknowledged a para 
mount sovere 8°-,., , . , . , , , . 

* As Kublal was elected grand khan tn n6o and died in 1194. his 

reign was strictly about thirty four years but having been appointed 
viceroy to his brother tfanfcn, m China, so early as rrjr. it may be con 
sldered s* having lasted iorty three and he was probably employed 
there in the command of armies at a period llBl earlier Tbe assertion, 
however of his bavmg reigned sixty yean cannot be jus tided, and must 
have originated ta a mistake cr transposition ol figures, which should 
perhaps have been at instead of tx- . 

* The existence of such an atrocious custom amongst the Slongbui 
Tartars has been questioned. Bat the C hi n es e annals are not without 
|^«|,nre« of the practice of Immolation at fu n er a ls and we find that, so 
late as the year 1661 the Tartar emperor Shun-ehr com m anded a human 
sacrifice up«i the death of a favourite mistress. “ Vofcut t amen, sajv 
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CHAPTER XL VII 


• OF THE WANDERING LIFE OF TEE TARTARS — OF THEIR DOMESTIC 
MANNERS, THEIR FOOD, AND THE VIRTUE AND USEFUL 
QUALITIES OF THEIR WOMEN 


Now that I have begun speaking of the Tartars, I will tell you 
more about them. The Tartars never remain fixed, but as the 
winter approaches remove to the plains of a wanner region, in 
order to find sufficient pasture for their cattle, and in summer 
they frequent cold situations w the mountains where there is 
water and verdure, and their cattle are free from the annoyance 
of horse-flies and other biting insects During two 0 r three 
months they progressively ascend higher ground, and seek 
fresh pasture the grass not being adequate in any one place to 
feed the multitudes of which their herds and flocks consist . 1 
Them huts or tents are formed of rods covered with felt, and 


P Couplet, “ tngmta bomlnura spontanea morte placart manes conco- 


the Jesuit Martini us, we are told that the Mint thou Ring Tien min t, m 
vadmg China to avenge the murder ol his lather swore that iq allusion 
to the customs ol the Tartars, be would celebrate the funeral of the mur- 
dered lane by the slaughter of two hundred thousand Chinese This 
supports Marco Polos story in a remarkable manner Tht number 
stated to have been wcri&ced by those who accompanied ths of 
Mango-khan vanes considerably in the different versions, and In th e ip , 
tomes is made to amount to too ooo Marsden s text states it *t 10 ooou 
but the autbonty of the early manuscripts seems to be In favour ol the 
number given in our text. 

‘ This periodical migration of the Tartar tribes is matter of so much 


de la mtme maniire errans (A et Id avct leurs troupeaux et d e meurans 
camper dans les heux O'! iU aont commodiment, et oil fls truuvent Is 
meUleur fourage. En 4U 11* s* placent ortinairemenv dans des lieu* 
deeouverls prts de quelque rivWre ou dc quelque itang e* i fl a ^ # 
point, aux environs de quelque puits en hyver lis chercbeot les montaenes 
et les cdhnes, ou du morns ils s itabUsstnt derrlire quelque hauteur oil 
ils so ent 4 convert du vent de Nord. qul est en ce pays- 11 extri mement 
froid la niege supplie A lean qui leur manque. Chaque iouveraln 
demeure dans son pays, sans qu 2 sou bermis ni A tub nl A se* sultt. 
d aller dans les t tries des autf es mais dans l ttendue des term* nm W? 
•ppartfennent Os eampent oil ils vouient/’ fTom. fv p j8 -r- 
summer station, says Elphlustone, is called nlavk and ' 
station kuhUuk two words which both the Afghauns and 
borrowed from the Tartars. — Account of Caubui, p _ 
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being exactly round. End nicely put together, they can gather 
them into one bundle, end make them up as packages, which 
they cany along W7th them In their migrations, upon a sort of 
car with four wheels 1 When they have occasion to set them 
up again, they always make the entrance front to the south.* 
Besides these cars they have a superior kind of vehicle upon 
two wheels, covered likewise with black felt, and so effectually 
as to protect those within it from wet, daring a whole day of 
rain. These are drawn by oxen and camels, and serve to con- 
vey their wives and children, their utensils, and such provisions 
as they require.* Ihe women it is who attend to their trading 
concerns, who buy and sell, and provide everything necessary 
for their husbands and their families; 4 the time of the men 
being entirely devoted to bunting and hawking, and matters 
that relate to the military hie. They bare the best falcons 
in the world, and also the best dogs. They subsist entirely 

1 The teat* are liras described by 0*0, as he saw them aacog the Kal 
tanks, entire red near the Woiga* ** Tie Tartars bad the j teats pi'ehed 
along the river tide. These are of a twweat figure; there are nml 
IcnS potes erected lodnusg to each other, which are fixed at the top mto 
something lie a hoop. that farms tbr arcamStrecce hi *o aperture fee 
Jetting ont the smoke or admitting the light, across the poles are laid 
scene small rods, from four to six feet long, and fastened to them fcy 
1 hours. "IhK frame » corned with pieces of felt, made of coarse wool 
and hair. These tents aSocd better shelter than any other kind, and 
are so contrived as to be set oy, taken down, folded, and parked np, with 
groat ease and quickness, and to light that a camel may carry Sreariu 
of them.” (Tcm. L p. rj) See auo Do H aide. 

* “ When they take downe their dwelhag bouses (from off tbew carts), 
they turn the domes always to the south-** ( Pu t i ns, J osintal cf Robru- 
rr y-.t eoL id. p 3 J This cprahtg ct the doer-way to the south appears 
to be the universal practice m Tartary, as well with fixed as with move- 
able houses, m order to guard as ranch as possible aeainst the rode effects 
of the nertherty wind. It vnl be seen hereafter that the tame custom 
subsets a the northern prormca ct China. 

* “ They make eertayne four-square haslets cf small slender wickers 

as fciege as peat chests; and afterward, from one side to another, they 
frame an fcoiiow lidde cr cover of such hie mtltn, and m a ke a dwse fc> 
the fere-stde thereof- And then they cover the said chest or LtUe house 
with black felt, rubbed ora with tallow a sheep's milk to keep the ram 
from soaaing through, which they deck likewise with paratmg or with 
leathers. And tn such chests they put their whole bousc-iwld-sttifie and 
treasure. Also the same chest* they do atroegiy b.ade upon ether carts, 
which are drawee with camels-'* — Portias, vnL in. p j. 

* Th» custom of the men committing to the females the management 
cf their trading txa) ceres, is authenticated by P. GerbZtoo. who accom- 
panied the emperor Kanghi fa» his expeditious. (Du Haiti:. torn. tv. p. 
115 ) Elphasione, also, speaing of a tribe m the Afghin country, 
eahed Haxooreh, and whetn he considers as the r emn a n t of a Tartar 
army left there, remarks that “ the wife manages the houses takes care 
of the property, does her share cf the hccocrx, aid is s cry much con- 
ceited m all her husband's measures.**— Account of Caabni, p 483. 
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The Tartar Women 

upon flesh an3 milk, eating the produce of their sport, and a 
certain small animal, not unlike ft rabbit, called by our people 
Pharaoh’s mice, which, during the summer season are found 
in great abundance in the plains. 1 But they likewise eat flesh 
of every description, horses, camels, and even dogs, provided 
they are fat. They dnnk mares’ milk, which they prepare in 
such a manner that it has the qualities and flavour of white 
wine. They term it in their language kemurs .* Their women 
are not excelled tn the world for chastity and decency of con- 
duct, nor for love and duty to their husbands. Infidelity to 
the marriage bed is regarded by them as a vice not merely dis- 
honourable, but of the most infamous nature,* whilst on the 
other hand it is admirable to observe the loyalty of the hus- 
bands towards their wives, amongst whom, although there are 
perhaps ten or twenty, there prevails a degree of quiet and 
union that is highly laudable. No oBensive language is ever 
heard, their attention being fully occupied with their traffic 
(as already mentioned) and their several domestic employ- 
ments, such as the provision of necessary food for the family, 

1 “ On tbe«« bills (near tie Seliag* over) are a great number of animals 
called marmots, of a brownish colour, having feet like a badger, and 
oeariv of the same sire They make deep burrows on tie declivities of 
the bills , and it » said that ta winter they continue m these holes, for a 
certain Ume, even without food. At this season, however, they tit or 
lie near their burrows, keeping a strict watch, and at the approach at 
danger rear themselves on their hind feet, (riving a loud whistle, and then 
drop into their boles in a moment " (Bell's Travels, voL «. p jir ) The 
description given at the animal by Du Halde accords best with our 
author’s account “ Cet animal (aussi petit qu’uae herratne) est tins 
e<p#ee de rat de terre, fort eozamua dans certains quart kts des Kalkas 
Les Uel-pi se tiencenl sous la terre, oil ils creuseat une suite d'auiaot de 
peUies tanihes qu’i) y a de miles dans Jeur troupe un d'eui est tou; ours 
au dehors, qul fait le gnet, roais qui but d#s qu'il apperjoit quelqu'un. 
etserrtopiieen terre aussit&t qu'ons’approcbedelm. . . . On en prend 
J la itus un Iris-grand nembre.” — -Tom ir p. 30. 

•The word here written rhrwurs or kmurt, and in the Latin edition 
rhumis and tkmtits, is that which hr other travellers is called kimmu or 
and (vulgarly) taimos It is a preparation ol mares' milk, put 
into a state ol iermenlation by heat, beaten In a large skin bag (lor the 
purpose, as it would seem, o! separating the bultei), and by such process 
tendered intoxicating to a certain degree. It will in this state bear keep- 
ing lot several months, and U the favourite dnnk ot all the tnbes ot Tar- 
tars. " The national beverage” oi the Uzbeks, Elphmstone observes, 
“ U kimmu, an intoxicating liquor, well known to be prepared from 
mares’ milk.” (P. 470 ) This (distilled) spirit, although produced iron 
the same materials, must be distinguished trom the fctmmue, with which, 
however, it u confounded by some writers. Rubruquis furnishes a tnr- 
■cniEstanl ia'-xccnun* Jit Jlieirp!cpiacxtinc.«j}* jailk jn jl 1 .lhe-"'-xtj, i re: 

* “ It must be observed.” says Beil, ** to the honour oi their women, 
that they are very honest and sincere, and few ol them lewd: adultery 
fj a crime scarce ever heard of ” — VaL L p. 31. # * 
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the management of the servants, and the care of the children, 
which are amongst theta a common concern. And the more 
praiseworthy are the virtues of modesty end chastity in the 
wives, because the men are allowed the indulgence of taking as 
many as they choose. 5 Their expense to the husband is not 
great, and on the other hand the benefit he derives from their 
trading, and from the occupations in which they are constantly 
engaged, is considerable ; on which account it is, that when he 
receives a young woman in marriage, he pays a dower to her 
parent* The wife who is the first espoused has the privilege 
of superior attention, and is held to be the most legitimate, 
which extends also to the children borne by her. In conse- 
quence of this unlimited number of wives, the offspring is more 
numerous than amongst any other people. Upon the death of 
the f&thftx, the son may take to himself the wives be leaves 
behind, with the exception of Ids own mother. They cannot 
take their sisters to wife, but upon the death of their brothers 
they can many their sisters-in-law.* Every marriage is 
solemnized with great ceremony. 


CHAPTER XLVJU 


or THE QKJCSTTAX AND TSXSESTKIAL DUTIES 07 THE TAS7AS-S, 

Afro or thets yodzsot worsbzp — or Tsar mess, axes, 
cotnucE nr battle, vauzxce tnrozx mrxnona, and 
OBEDIENCE TO THETE LEADERS 


The doctrine and faith of the Tartars are these: They believe 
in. a deity whose nature is sublime and heavenly. To him 
> " Quotaoe 1* pcflyganue,” says P CerWIou, " ne soil pins dilendue 
parou tax. n'ool ordaunvmrat qu’cne femme." (Do Halde, tom. 

[v p 35.) The praWice is desenbed by other writers as more general; 
but m one tribe it may be more prevalent than m others. 

* “ n* oe donnent point de donaire i lews femmes," says Tfcevenot, 
“maa lea Warts font da prisaa 4 leer pen- e» 4 lew in-re sad* launch 
ft i at tn-rrvenuent point de lemmes.” (Relation lies Tartar**, two. L 
p to.) "As touching marriages," Mji Rnbruqoa, “ no man can hire 
a wile till he bath bought her Pnreias, yoi. m. p 7 

* " D n’y a qne eette diSiraiee, addt the tranalatcr of Arwlgoan, , 
“emtmJesTarUres Mahometan* et tes autres, goe tea premiers observent \ 
quelques degrfc* de parent* dans lesquels d tear est diieudu de v - maner, 
au ben one les Callmoodtt et ifoungilrs, 4 Terceptaw de lews roero 
nattoefies, n'observent a crane pronrarti da sang dans tears pianages. 

;p 36, note.) " The same," wys Robrnqtus, " warmth eoroeumes 
in ha lather’s wives except his o«rae mother Potchas, vnl. lb. p. 7. 



Religion of the Tartars i zy 

they bum incense in censers, and offer up prayers for the en- 
joyment of intellectual and bodily health . 1 They worship 
another likewise, named Nattgay, whose image, covered with 
felt or other cloth, every individual preserves in his house. 

*■*■» To this deity they associate a wife and children, placing the 
former on his left side, and the latter before him, in a posture 
of reverential salutation Hun they consider as the divinity 
who presides over their tenestnal concerns, protects their 
children, and guards their cattle and their grain.* They 
show him great respect, and at their meals they never omit to 
take a fat morsel of the flesh, and with it to grease the mouth 
of the idol, and at the same tune the mouths of its wife and 
children They then throw out of the door some of the 
liquor in which the meat has been dressed, as an offering to 
the other spirits 3 This being done, they consider that their 
deity and his family have had their proper share, and proceed 
to eat and dnnk without further ceremony. The nch amongst 


» " The religion of the Buraty ” says Bell, ‘ seem* to be lb* same with 
' that of the Kalmucks, which fa downright paganism of the grossest kind 
They talk, indeed of an almighty and good Being who created all things, 
whom they call Burch tin. but seem bewildered in obscure aud fabulous 
notions concerning hi* nature and government They have two high 
priests to whom thev pay great respect one is called Belay-lama, the 
other Kutukhtu.” (Bell a Travels, vol L p *48 ) • The Mongalls 
believe in and worship one almighty Creator of all things. They hold 
that the Kutukhtu is God s vicegerent on earth and that there wiU be 
a future state of rewards and punishments.’' (P *8r ) “lam informed 
that the religion of the Tongues is the same with Chat of the Mongalls, 
that they hold the same opinions with respect to the transmigration of 
the Delay lama as the Mougatls do about the Kutukhtu, and that he is 
elected in the same manner’ (P »8j J The hierarchy of which the 
Dalai or Grand Lama is generally considered as the head, was not es- 
tablished until so late as about the year 14*6, according to Gaubil, but 


ic fa written Natagai in the Latin editions, 
•nu .uu-isu iu cy.tomes, is the Itoga of Plan de Carp in, by 

whom the superstitious practices of these people are described in the 
following manner “ lis s adoonent fort aui prf dictions, augures, vol 
des oiseaux, sorce limes, et enchantemens Lorsque le diable leur fait 
quelque riponse, ifa croieht que eelz sneot de Dieu mSme et le comment 
Itoga.”— Bergeron, p 3* 

‘ ’ Then goeth a servant out of the house," says Rubruquis, " with t 
*• cop full of drake, sprinkling It thrice towards the south, etc. . , , 
1 — n the master holaeth a cup In his hand to dnnke, before be tasteth 

"" ■=' ‘ * ) 


S?i 


words in the early Latin teat ot our author are, ’’ Postea accipiunt 
brodio et projieiunt super eum per ostium domus *u® camera uhj 
t ille deus eorum ’ ] 
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these people dress in doth of gold and silks, with sfrm ol 
the sable, the ermine, and other animals. All their accoutre- 
ments are of an expensive kind. Their arms are bows, iron 
maces, and in some instances, spears, but the first is the 
weapon at which they are the most expert, being accustomed, 
from children, to employ it in their sports 1 They wear 
defensive armour mad* of the thick hides o! buffaloes and 
other beasts, dried by the fire, and thus rendered extremely 
hard and strong They are brave in battle, almost to des- 
peration, setting httie value upon their fives, and exposing 
themselves without hesitation to all manrer of danger Thur 
disposition is cruel. They are capable of supporting every 
kind of privation, and when there is a necessity for it, can 
five for a month on the milk of their mares, and upon such 
wild animals as they may chance to catch. Their horses are 
fed upon grass alone, and do not require barley or other 
grain. The men are habituated to remain on horseback during 
two days and two nights, without dismounting, sleeping in 
that situation whilst their horses glare, b o people upon earth v, 
can surpass them in fortitude under difficulties, nor show 
greater patience under wants of every land. They are pre- 
fectly obedient to their chiefs, and are maintained at small 
expense. From these qualities, so essential to th» formation 
of soldiers, it is, that they are fitted to subdue the world, as in 
fact they have done in regard to a considerable portion of it. 


CHAPTER XLIX 

or THE TARTAR ARMIES, AND THE MANNER IN WHICH THEY ARE 
CONSTITUTED — OF THEIR ORDER OF MARCHING — OF THEIR 
PROVISIONS — AND OT THEIR MODE OF ATTACKING THE 
ENEMY 

When one of the great Tartar chiefs proceeds on an expedi- 
tion, he puts himself at the head of an army of an hundred 
thousand horse, and organises them in the following manner 
He appoints an officer to the command of every ten men, and 
others to command an hundred, a thousand, and ten thousand ** 
men, respectively. Thus ten of the officers commanding ten 

‘ " They are jxnsrf," **7* B ’- s - ‘ wit * ***** * rr ' JW! - * **tae * 3,J 
liao- Wbi eb they manage with great deatmty, acquired by constant 
practice Irora their laiaucy ' Vd. L p Jo 
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men take their orders from him who commands a hundred, 
of these, each ten, from him who commands a thousand, and 
each ten of these latter, from him who commands ten thou 
sand B> this arrangement each officer has only to attend to 
■the management of ten men or ten bodies of men, and when 
the commander of these hundred thousand men has occasion 
to make a detachment for any particular service, he issues his 
orders to the commanders of ten thousand to funush him 
with a thousand men each , and these, in like manner, to the 
commanders of a thousand, who give their orders to those 
commanding a hundred, until the order reaches those com- 
manding ten, by whom the number required is immediately 
supplied to their superior officers. A hundred men are in 
this manner delivered to every officer commanding a thou 
sand, and a thousand men to every officer commanding ten 
thousand 1 The drafttng takes place without delay, and all 
are implicit!) obedient to their respective superiors Ever) 
company of a hundred men is denominated a fur, and ten of 
these constitute a toman * When the army proceed# on ser 
* vice, a body of men is sent two days’ march m advance, and 
parties are stationed upon each flank and in the rear, in order 
to prevent its being attacked by surprise. When the service 
is distant, thev carry but little with them, and that, chiefly 
what is requisite for their encampment, and utensils for cook 
uig They subsist for the most part upon milk, as has been 
said Each man has, on an average, eighteen horses and 
mares, and when that which they nde is fatigued, they change 
it for another They are provided with small tents made of 
felt, under w hich they shelter themselves against rain. Should 
circumstances render it necessary, m the execution of a dut) 
that requires despatch, they can march for ten days together 
without dressing victuals, dunng which time they subsist upon 
the blood drawn from their horses, each man opening a vein, 
and drinking from his own cattle.* They make provision also 

* The correctness of our anther’s account of the constitution of the 
Mud gal armies will appear from comparing it mth the detailed account 
in the French translation of Abu Ighazi s History of the Tartars 

* Toman u the usual Persian term for a body of toooo men The 
word fur as signifying “ a hundred, is not to be found fa the diction 

-ajanes It may perhaps, be an orthographical corruption of rfwa, sus 
V yus by which that number is expressed in the dialects of different Tartar 
frwSwc 

* The Scythian or Sannatian practice of drawing blood from horses 
as an article of sustenance or futunous indulgence and also that of 
preserving malt for use, in a concrete Iona, were well known to thr 
ancient t. 
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of milk, thickened and dried to the state of a hard paste (ct 
curd), which is prepared in the following manner They boil 
the milk, and skimrrirg of! the nch or creamy part as it rues 
to the top, put it into a separate vessel as butter, for so long 
as that remains in the milk, it wilt not become Wi The 
bt ter is then exposed to the run until it does Upon going oa 
service they carrv with them about ten pounds for each man, 
and of this, half a pound is put, cv ery morning into* leathern 
bottle, or small outre, with os much water as is thought neces- 
sary Bv their motion in nding the contents are violently 
shaken, and a thin porridge is produced, upon w hich they make 
their dinner 1 W hen these Tartan come to engage m battle, 
they neser mix with the enemy, but keep hotenng about him, 
discharging their arrows first from one side and then from the 
-AscajKioaty* xniai&axg Ss> fiy, Atuf Aras," f r/r 
shooting arrows backwards at their pursuers, tilling men and 
horses, as if they were combating face to face. In this sort 
of warfare the adversary imagines he has gamed k victory, 
when m fact he has lost the battle, for the Tartars, observing 
the mischief they have done him, wheel about, and renewing 
the fight, oveijiower fas remaining troops, and nwtfce them 
prisoners in spite of their utmost exertions. Their horses are 
so well broken m to quick changes of movement, that upon the 
signal given, they instantly turn in every direction, and by 
these rapid mancruvres many victories have been obtained. 

All that has been here related is spoken of the original manners 
of the Tartar chiefs , bat at the present day they are much con- 
rupted.* Those who dwell at Ukaka, forsaiang their own 1 
laws, have adopted the customs of the people who worship 1 


t " On long marches," says Beil, " *3 their provisions consist o( cheese, 
or rather dried cunt, mad* tip mta be tie baes, which they <Wk when 
pounded and mired with water ft oL i p Ml M e were pre- 
sented," un Turner " with a profusion of fresh nch mnk, and a pit- 
haratno caked, m the language of India, diy which is milk acidulated 
b» means ol buttermilk boiled in it, and kept till it u slightly ctjagnlated 
lie tamma* oi the Tartars n mam milk, prepared be the tam* process 
thus is sometimes dried in masses tili it resembles thalk and w asset to 
pve a relish to the water they drink, by sduuco with it- I have bees 


* Bt lie ctrrnpuou of manners he may be supposed to allude to * 
the eflects produced by the conquest of China, which gave to these rode 

and hardy people a taste for the enjoyment of ease and lurijr**. So 
enervated did the Manuals become, befcve the eaptration ol a century 
that they were Ignomnuously dmm back to their deserts by jn tnsffi- 
rectioo ©I the Chinese population. 



administration of Justice 13 1 

who inhabit the eastern provinces have adopted 
the Saracens 1 


CHAPTER L 

or JUSTICE OBSERVED BY THESE PEOPLE — AND 
iGINARY KIND OF MARRIAGE CONTRACTED BE 
6 DECEASED CHILDREN OP DIFFERENT FAMILIES 

mmstered by them m the following manner 
i is connoted of a robbery not meriting the 
death, he is condemned to receive a certain 
es with a cane, — seven, seven teen, twenty set en, 
rty seven or as far as one hundred and seven, 
e value of the article stolen and circumstances 
nd many die under this chastisement.* When 
orse or other article that subjects the offender 
shment, he is condemned to suffer death, the 
uted by cutting his body m two with a sword * 
has the means o! paying nine times the value 
stolen, he escapes all further punishment. It 
cry chief of a tube or other person possessing 
ch as horses mares, camels, oxen, or cows, to 
n by his mark and then to suffer them to graze 
r part of the plains or mountains, without em 
en to look after them , and if any of them should 
with the cattle of other propnetots, they are 
person whose mark they bear Sheep and goats, 
y, have people to attend them. Their C3ttle 
are well-sized, fat and exceedingly handsome 4 
on oi Ukaha, or Oucfcacha, Is here placed In opposition 
em provinces, we may presume it lo be Okak, or Okaka, 
e banks of the Elel or it olga. not far from Sarai, which 

0 father and uncle of our author in their first journey 

1 eastern is not however intended lo applj to those 
we, in respect to China, call Eastern Tartajy but to 
eastward of the Caspian. 

hment, which is known to be common in China, the 
given the name of bastamulo (from butino a staff or 

■re the ermvuial law of the Tartars may be supposed to 
ifluence, the punishments of decapitation and of cutting 
any pieces, are in use tor certain great offences. 

■d cattle, says Bell, “ are very large Their sheep 
and their mutton is excellent They have also great 
ts." — VoL i p 14,6 
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csss paa bss tad a jca, arscthcr nan a dur’h'r, 
eltiocrh bo'h car hare be-t d«d for sees years, they have 
a p-net-ce cf contneing a carnage between ihe*r inxastt 
ch.Ti'rc, and cf bestowing the girl upon the youth. They at 
t>- taint tier pant vpca pires cf psger human figures to v 
rerresert a:: '-'darts with hsr«d and ether a«uasa&, dras« cf 
sa V„nd5, coney, and rmy aredt cf Inratert, and aD licit, 
tog*th*r with th* nvtnuge contract, which is rrgclxHy drawn 
tp, flay txenrut ta the facts, m e-dtr that through tic 
n iedrjei cf the tcole (as tier beieve) the- times cay be 
(xrrn-rd to ther children in the ctbrr world, and that they 
nay becem; fcabtnd and wife ta dne form. After this cere- 
ccov, the fallen and caotixn consider thecselm as crcto- 
*2v related, ro the sac; emrser as if * real ccnncnca had 
taken place between ther Eying chil d ren. 1 Having thus 
ft?ea cn account cf & carmen and co*ce=s cf the Tartan, 
idtfcocch net yet cf the Enfant acts ard en* cry rises of ther 
grand khan, who a lord cf *3 the Tartars, we shall new retort 
to oar fanner riLjtct, that b, to the extensive plain witch we 
*rt tmtnsi; when we stopped to relate the history cf tha^ 
p-opie. 


•Hi reitrra. lewtr f»tr»»fc«T. ta cf tie Has eiaraetw *» 
easy cl tie n >r siswiues to be kraC is lie C±xna* octa l ar . t 
We are tcM Vy r. NiTawtte that U eiatj DnadO- eortbera pr> 
Tcm. brlrrcj «o lie ecratry el lie M i.i. ac4 cl eecra 

«i may lock Mr a tesuan'y cl practice*. “ In lie prei-axe ef Eiaa-w. 1 ' 
Lt tan. “ xi*y t*** * pJjcstaa cam, «l«di & 10 tur» dead fcTn. 
F, Tnea scm . a J essit, »to Ltnl KtmJjwo fa tka* potc» 

*.«3 It c* *hi»i we w»rr erctsed. 1 1 iiZ* cel liii cne caa * ko ar.d 
aartier'a d»-ti*es \Vti* tfce 0-C21 Be fa lie bocse (asst they 
e*e J? k — p liesa or lirre y-ara <r k-egex) tie pacest* *s»« lo oany 

tzes, liey *eod tie cw-tl presents as ij tir* »ete ajre. »-.is c.ocs 
fe ra -er aid esse. AJ-er tin tiey pc* longer lie t»o ec£3?, keep 
tie wedi a* djssrr te£r» lira aid faOy tier Uy tiera tcs*tb« fa 
eoe tasxi. Tie pareata tecs tin trr., are located n pen set cdy as 
ir-eejis fc-;t reinsis, ** tie» w«iJ iaire tees bad ti«r ci^i-eo been 
Eserad Ltcc“ <Ci=-cl;Tl CtJ-ec. rd l p, <">) “Tiaj," «n 
Mi-crirs. “ s Mai be fji-i aa c*»n n Tartare Tier tirow lie nc- 
tract fa tie i t, aad eccoerre !> cn-V: nos* »lie departed rtudrsa, 
uto tsarrr a tie *tbw werfet Pe _I de !a Crrer. 22 fcn ..fe cl 
CEKStcos tin t*cz. arrf l ted k s a ed a a Pereira raaaracnpl *s«a 
by a g^y cl kcirf aad B^scra t aio." — Hut. cl Ftesu. roL L p. 41* 
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CHAPTER LI 


JJAKCU NEtR KARA KORAN — OR THE CUSTOMS 
HTANTS — OF THE OCEAN, AT THE DISTANCE OF 
’ JOURNEY FROM THENCE — OF THE FALCONS 
N THE COUNTRY ON ITS BORDERS — AND OF 
5 S OF THE NORTHERN CONSTELLATION TO AN 
f THOSE PARTS 


ara koran and the mountains of Altai, the 
ins been said, of the imperial Tartar family, 
a northern direction, through a country 
of Bargu, extending to the distance of about 
iey N The people who bwfii there are ca'heh 
tnbe, who Live upon the flesh of animals, the 
are of the nature of stags, and these they 
f for the purposes of tra\ tiling * They feed 
irgu appears m Strahlenbcrg’s map of Tartary near 
3 art of the lake or sea of Baikal, and in D Anvflle t 
jde hut by our author It is applied to the country 
nee, tnan> days journey toward! the Protea Ocean, 
pond to what we term Siberia. This misapplication 
is noticed by Strahleaberg who observes, that the 
t be found in the old map of Great Tartary though la 
mi towards the Mare Glaciate (Noted p 14 ) 
netf, however that in the course of four centuries one 
may bave superseded another, and J believe ft will 
hat Siberia fa the indigenous name of the region on 
icstowed. 

Jlchnti which in the epitomes is Meeriit, but in the 
tas (Mecaci in the early Latin) frequent mention is 
bister es, b> the came of Merkit and Markit, whose 
st the first of the conquests made by Jengu khan, 
! ate vicinity Its situation la not pointed out mtb 
i»ion but that it is far northwards may be inferred 
L Histoire general e des Huns where speaking of the 
ans and dispersion 0/ their princes, i£ is said Tour 
e rctir 4 rent v ers la nviire d Irlisch, od ils s fublirent. 
puissant parti qul ftoit soutetiu par Toctabegb khan 
4 v iv p 23 ) Ceils de la tribu des Slaikats 
avoieat da temps de Zzngis-Chaa on chan apnehi 
toil tousjours aux pnses avec Zugis-Cban. (Hist, 
bis was probably the most northern tnbe with whose 
js acquainted, and although he now proceeds to speak 
ms) of those extensile regions w hi ch lie between ibe 
na. It may be presumed that he knew nothing of 
report of others, nor does he attempt to ma*e it 
had visited them la person. 

II known rein-deer a large and beautiful species of 
1 to the elk, and in shape not unlike our red deer 
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likewise upon the birds that frequent th-Ir numerous 
and marshy, as well as upon fish. It is at the moulting 
season, or during summer, that the birds seek these waters 
and being then, from want of their feathers, (capable of 
flight, they are taken by the rativ« without difficulty Thu 
plain borders on the ocean at its northern extremity The 
customs and manners of the people resemble those ct the 
Tartars that hare been described, and they are subject* of th' 
grand khan. They have neither com nor nine, and although 
in. summer the* derive subsistence from the chase, ye‘ it 
winter the cold Is so eicessne that neither birds ror bea sts 
an remain there 1 Upon travelling forty days, as ft (s said, 

J ou reach the (northern) ocean * hear to this is a mountain, 
is which, as well as in the neighbouring plain, vultures and 
peregrine falcons have the ir nests h either men a or attic 
are found them, and of birds there Is only a speaes called 
bargelafc, and the falcons to which they sene fo* food The 
former are about the site of a partridge, with tails like the 
swallow, daws like those of the parrot kind, and are swift ck« 
flight When the grand khan Is desirous of having a brood''*' 
ol peregrine falcons, he sends Jo procure them at this place, 
and In an Island lying off the coast, gerfalcons are found in 
such numbers that his majesty may be supp red with as many 
of them as he pleases.* It must not be supposed that the 
gerfalcons sent from Europe for the ose of the Tartan are 
coo vt) rd to the court of the grand khan. They go orJ» to 
some of the Tartar or other chiefs of the Levant, be -d-mg on 
the countries of the Comanians and Armenians. This island is 
sruattd so far to the north that the polar constellation appears 
to be behind jou, and to have In port a southerly bearing 4 


• Tie dMcnpboo ct \ tew f *opt« Md th** toeatiy »ttt 

••bat or rttJ ct easy cl it* u'io «nt*» Out waadrr tntr ibow to* 
fiorptfabJ* Crvrlt lirro|b vbxb th* rrrit Btribcm rt»rr» ttm 
*Tbl* diitine* ct (wiy Oaf* f-'crs/r teml t* esdrruimd to e ffv 
meow from tb* pUas or tterp* d Darrw Hr •* *« t» « 
ntaatt and cot u of • mcl tbal t* bad ttavli vtuMvi. 

•“ la lt« fTOTiBW Ct Diana." up St»»S ia-itery. ~ cad trv li* 
nw Aokw ttb* S»*b»o«> oul» cf U* J rental »b«« «rr < i ***« Birt 
mi-h nhiu ti-PCS wfc*ci» ntr l«t 19 P*U BuJ-brn t> ««u.* If 
<4t J ** 1 ec«!J not b« adaiJrr " MT* ~ tht U»at» ct tint la* 
bade. . 7fcry breo/fct treex SArvU. or 10 tbr Bulb el t*rj 

tivte AcW* flrvul*. wA.ii.p5J-> \xw** «*• V'jfVn vret \n 
ifc* C«»r tan B*»brvltt. by fct» *rr. >•»«•»■! X Ui Qvar* Utrr bt til * 
lu emsbaerd by tUktayti «** ' « urjr vxi tta w brtr wwiw t* 

lb* *04 i»in.ai»f pw *»d dire P«*t Irvli 

*Tb« lluo »oni» “•* *ttJ» tr*av«t»a*," «to<» tt IT* t «*t • 
Iraniiucd “ lb* j rtv crttalrUlUMU" »be«i4 b* to t» <t5*H 
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ipoken of the regions in the vicinity of the 
1, we shall now describe the provinces lying 
aidence of the grand khan, and shall return to 
jn, of which mention has already been made. 


CHAPTER LH 


DM OF ERC1NUL, ADJOINING TO THAT or KAM- 

ov the city or siscvi — or a species or oxen 

IVTTH EXTREMELY FINE HAIR — OF THE FORM OF 
IL THAT YIELDS THE MUSK, AND THE MODE OF 
— AND OF THE CUSTOMS OF THE INHABITANTS 
OUNTRY, AND THE BEAUTY OF THE WOMEN 


Kamplon, and proceeding five days’ journey 
1st, in the course of which travellers are fre- 
•d in the night-time by the voices of spirits, 
ingdom named Erginui , 1 subject to the grand 
tided in the province of Tangut. Within the 
kingdom are several principalities, the inhabi- 
are, in general, idolaters, with some few Nes- 
ms and worshippers of Mahomet Amongst 
id strong places the principal one is ErginuL 
m thence in a south-eastern direction, the road 
athay, and m that route you find a city called 
strict of the same name, where are many towns 


We must presume hi* meaning to have been that the 
in the tail oi the leaser bear, or perhaps what are called 
tie greater, appeared to the south ot a person situated 
art of the northern continent In Fra Mauro’s map we 
* Qui la Tramontana roman in meztodu*’ 

?ted name oi Erginui or Erei nur, is meant (as tnav be 
1 the circumstances) that district ot Tangut which is 
tars Kokonor, and by the Chinese, Hohonor or Hohonoi, 
xmsidered as Tangut Proper. The distance ot its take 
Kampion or Kan-cheu is about one hundred and forty 
ion nearly south, which could scarcely be travelled fa 
t» a mountainous tract, but the situation oi its principal 
ieen much nearer to that place, and perhaps to the east- 
dian, on the banks oi tee Olanmurea. In the Basic 
rtJ*trtUeaJ-.£iqjnaUnJ hej'Wct.' jatia-.EsnmoL,*! iAJ 
nes. Ergiuul, cut none of them, apparently, more 
Si-Oul ot Ramusio, the Utter part of which 
nit, sign) lying a lake. 

e name appears in the teats of Ramusio. ■ 
le older Latin, but in the manuscripts, 
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and caitls?, b Dm san ngr belauding to Tiagat, and cads 
tha dominion of t ha grand fchan. 1 The population of ths 
erea&y consists cKnCr ol idohtomj bet there are also s oce 
llahcmstons and Christians. Here are found easy w£d 
caitle that, b pebt of six, may be compared to elephants. 
Thiir colour is a mixture of white and clad:, and they as' 
very besntifu} to the sight. The hair open erery part cJ 
their bodies lies down smooth, excepting epen the shoulder, 
where it stand* cp to the height of abort three pdm-. This 
hair, or rather wool, is white, and more se r t and dihcaie then 
s3k.* JIarco Polo carried some of it to Venice, « a «?*y.;lir 
curiosity, and such it was esteemed by aO who saw it. Many 
of these rattle mien wild have become domesticated, and tie 
breed produced between them and the common cow are coble 
animal?, and better qualifed to tradergo fatigue than any ether 
land. They are accustomed to carry heavier burthens and tn 
perform twice the labour fa husbandry that could be derived 


arxt fa tie e- -teat, Sacput fc»s been br joes * to bus ti« 

city cl St-gsia-fa. tie ea-iuJ ef tie yoraor c l bien-s.. Be' tie U”-fJ 
« scaled tear tie eiiUrrz Uccier of tie t wis t* lad fa tie fceirt c? 
dna. wittra* it a Tanjat tii: ocr aatisr t> slit desert^a*. ac3 
t br=;i ti* westers ex&cfary of Siea-s fcraesr betze-rf to tie S-'ir 


BWlfsar part Ot yvc- -.ce. cc ra 1 -c •xx-.i.c j, " iv » 

fc*vw 00 dxtu crtroitol t c tie teetnad aurt cf Sj-sn? (tie Seta cf 
PlbxsJ. ca lie western tctj- cf Siea-n. and dsust eo!y a few days' 
wesew, o a witiKjem tactiaj, fceci Hitmn It Us teea »t 
»'i jvrrv'-ti. aftd » at tis <Jj*. tie Cf* 1 taltiaj-ffa*® far tufT-m bo 
tweea TLet *=d Pt3tt=£. *£«i tieres^re ret*** 4 * to fc* a tie rttaj 

tf> * TC-y n-se u ewa eastV-s cf fwts ire tirwae coCited by Da Hu-ie, 
nhs teein lie w»sir-a part cl Siea-si a* CeC*3fa=e of tan *r»at 
Titer*, drwryn* trees a porat, a=d adraasc* tie cue es a tuxtiers. 
tie ctSet ci a westt-a ftoeciaa. cto ti' ctostry ot tie Sttos. Ttu 
I net Irzcnt 00 crsjoul ezrt ol tie e=pat, bat w» a eco^ijerri <bs- 
073. liieo fare* Ticjvt 1*0 wisds OCT tatix Kfls^ei it as 
a in td-> *=d aasextd to Sierra. _ . . _ 

* 7 S 3 fine ipsoee cl to is ptrUCC-c’T drtcribec tr Turaer. u rr2 
a is intJay to T 2 it. as fa lie Afainc Kesewriei, rei. nr^ by tie 
hi-» 0 / tie ya* of Tartity. a bwiy tated bs3 cl Tibet ** Orrr tie 
jiociirw.” be ctoeer res. " tows a tfadt fafafae. esrt^d »i*i a pt£a»a 


u parts yti straits, peedeat baa; tie: daicat^ 


fart bUcstcr white ar» tie asst — , *- , 

T«te« t» its fcoktl, »i*t ocr «:'ix be* «t <1 Mil by TiartfJ 

to be abcii* tbit cl tie Enyhsh 6o3. bet. fc-a tie pr-fiae <pii=ntr 
t»3 wta •faei>t»*ecT«rd.it sreeis tobe “dtrest tea. Its**- 
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proves the finest mask that Is known Great n am ben txt 
caught, and the fiesh Is esteemed good to eat 1 Marco Ptfe 
brought with him to Venice the head and the feet of one <i 
them dried. The inhabitants of this country employ them 
selves fa trade and manufactures They have gram tn abun- 
dance Th» extent of the province Is twenty five* dssj 
journey Pheasants are found In it that ore twice the size d 
ours bat something smaller than the peacock The taa 
feathers are eight or ten palms in length.* There are other 
pheasants also, in sire and appearance like oar own, as well as 
a great variety of other birds some of which hare beaatdJ 
o’urnage The inhabitants are idolaters 1 In person they are 
inclined to corpulency, and their noses are small. Their tan 
13 black and they have scarcely any beard, or only a few 
scattered hairs cm the chin 1 The women of the superior 
class are m like manner free front superfluous hairs, their 
skins are fair, and they are well formed, but ut their manners 
they are dissolute. The men are much devoted to femak 
society, and, accordmg to their laws and customs, they mass' 
have as many wives as they please, provided they are able toi 
maintain them If a young woman, although poor be hind 
some, the rich are induced to tale her to wife and in order ta 
obtain her, make valuable presents to her parents and rek 
twns, beauty alone being the quality held la estimation. We 
shall now take oar leave of this dutr.ct, and proceed to speak 
of another, situated farther ta the eastward. 


et the “ Tlitwf Muilc.- by Dr Fleming. wub » plate fra a an accurate 
graving tie animal, made by Mr Home- See aho aa engraving e l 
lie bead, in Kirirpatnek’* Account of bepauL 
« The areomitaoee of lie Cob tervxsg 6 x food b noticed by vernal 
modern vri-erv 

* [Tie early Laid text read* fifteen. J . , . , 

■ Tta fa probably tie argns-pbeasaat (piarw*«tf wtuca. al- 

though a native of Sumatra, h aai-S to be a jo found a the northern 
part of Chin*. 


•Tie nJjprti of tie lamas, which b idolatrous. rrevaUi fa the neigh- 
bourhood ef Se-nmfc as well as ta a2 the coon tries bordering on the pro- 
vmees of Shea-si and Se-chuea, to the westward. 

» pT>, «arty Latin text reads. “ non habent bar bio oisi o meato. j 


H 
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CHAPTER UII 


G? THE PROVINCE OF EGRIGAIA, AND OP THE CITY OF KALACII \ 
—OF THE MANNERS OF ITS INH MUTANTS — AND OP THE 
CAMELOT 5 MANUFACTURED THERE 


Departing from Erginul, and proceeding easterly for eight 
days, you come to a country named Egngaia, still belonging 
to the great province of Tangut, and subject to the grand 
khan, in n hich there are manv aties end castles, the prin- 
cipal one of which is called Kalacha 1 The inhabitants are in 
general idolaters; but there ate three churches of Nestorian 
Christians, In this city they manufacture beautiful camelots, 
the finest known in the world, of the hair of camels and like- 
wise of white wool.* These are of a beautiful white. They 
are purchased by the merchants In considerable quantities, 
Mid earned to many other countnes, especially to Cathay, 
weaving this province, we shall now speak of another situated 
towards the (north-) east, named Tenduk, and shall thus enter 
upon the territory of Prester John. 


can be cited as authority The former, bon ever, has some resembt™„ 
to Uguria, Iguna, or the country ol the Eiaburs, and the latter to the 
name of the town called by Rubruquis. Cailac. and by B Goer, Gabs, 
the supposed situation of which will be found la the map prefixed to 
Sherefeddin's History of Timur Bee, translated by Pftis de la Cron, at 
some distance to the westward of Turf an. by the name of Yuldua or 
Clairs. " We found one great eitie there," says Rubruquis, “ wherein 
was a mart, and great store ol merchants frequenting ft. . . All this 
country was wont to be called Orgactun ■ and the people thereof had 
their proper language, and their peculiar Sind of writing “ , •' The 

first sort of these idolaters are called Jugures, whose land borderetb upon 
the foresaid land of Organ am, within the said mountains eastward. . . 
The citizens of the foresaid ertie of Cailac bad three idol-temples, and I 
entered Into two of them, to behold then foolish superstitions ” — Pur 
thas, voL in. p ao. 

* It has been doubted (since the material n*ed in the manufacture of 
shawls is known to be wool of a particular breed of sheep) whether the 
hair of camels l» actually woven into doth of anr kind; but we learn 
from Elphinstone, that ** oortauk, a fine cloth made of camels* wool, a 
; cfianlity of cotton, and some lambs’ skins are imported (mto Canbul) 
"Bent the Bokhara country **— P 495. 
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CHAPTER UV 

OF THE PROVINCE OF TEKDCTC, COVERNED EV PRINCES 0 T THE* 
RACE OP TRESTER JOHN, AND CHIEFLY INHABITED 
CHRISTIANS — OF THE ORDINATION OF THEIR PRIESTS — 
AND OF A TRIBE OF PEOPLE CALLED ARGON, THE MOST 
PERSONABLE AND THE BEST INFORMED OF ANY IN THESE 
COUNTRIES 

T ENDUE, 1 belonging to the temtoiy of Prester John, 5 is an 
eastern province, in which there are man> cities and castles, 
subject to the rule of the grand khan, all the pnnces of that 
family having remained dependent, since Chingis, the first 
emperor, subdued the country The capital « likewise named 
Tenduk The king now reigning is a descendant of Prester 
John, and is still Prester John, and named George He is 
both a Christian and a pnest, the greater part of the lhhabi , 
tants being aha Christians This king George holds KH- 
country as a fief of the grand khan, not, indeed, the entire 
possessions of the original Prester John, but a certain portion 
of them , and the khan always bestows upon him, as well as 
upon the other pnnces of hfs house, his daughters, and other 
females of the royal family. In marriage In this province, 
the stone of which the azure colour is made is found in abun- 
dance, and of line quality Here likewise they manufacture 
stuffs of camels’ hair The people gam their subsistence by 
ogn culture, trade, and mechanical labours Although sub- 
ject to the dominion of the grand khan, the king being a 

‘ The plain of Tenduk hW'already been mentioned fp tig note 'l as 
the scene Dl a famous battle in which the army of ling khan was de- 
feated and destroyed by Jengit-khan and although the name u not to 
be found in the Jesuits map Ms situaUon is nearly identified by P 
GaubU * informing us that the battle was fought in the space between 
the rivers Tula and Kerion, whose sources approximate shout the forty- 
eighth or forts ninth degree of latitude. It was also in this tract, on the 
northern border of the desert, that the Haitian or chief of the Eluts was 
defeated by the forces of the emperor Kang hi fn the year 1696 I am 
strongly inclined to believe that the name of Tenduk which Pt ta de la 
Crou has conlounded with Tan gut, is no other than Tungus, as we £pd 
in the maps, the InSes of the Tungusi inhabiting this region, and part! 
Cularlv between the Amur river and Baikal lake Adelung indeed, 
remarks that m their language the names of the domesticated animals 
are the same as in that of the Mungals, from whom they received them, 
which is a proof of their ancient pro sanity and intercourse. 

’See Appendix I 
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Christian, as has been said, the government of the country is 
in the hands of Christians Amongst the inhabitants, how 
eier, there are both worshippers of idols and followers of the 
law of Mahomet. 1 There is likewise a class of people known 
‘by the appellation of Argon,* because they are produced from 
a mixture of two races, namely, those names of Tenduk who 
are Idolaters, and the Mahometans The men of this country 
are fairer cornplexioned and better looking than those in the 
other countries of which we have been speaking, and also 
better instructed, and more skilful traders 


CHAPTER LV 

OF TIIE SEAT OT GO\ ERNMF.NT OF THE PRICES OF THE TAMILV 
OF FRESTER JOHN, CALLED COO AND MAGOG — DF THE 
MAN VERS Or ITS INHABITANTS— Or THEIR MAN OTACTCRE 
^ OF SILK — AND OF THE MINES OF SILVER WORKED THERE 

Iv this province (of Trnduk) was the principal seat or govern 
ment of the sovereigns styled Prester John, when thev ruled 
over the Tartars of this and the neighbouring countries, and 
nhich their successors occupy to the present hour George, 
above-mentioned, is the fourth in descent from Prester John, 
of whose family he is regarded as the head There are two 
regions m which they exercise dominion. These in our part 
of the world are named Gog and Magog, but by the natives 
Ung and Mongol, in each of which there u a distinct race of 

* Under the dynasty of the Seijuks of Persia, which commenced in the 
e’eventh century the Mahometans estah tshed themselves fa consider 
able numbers at Kashgar and from (hence gradually spread over Tarlary 
la the r character of merchants. During Ibe reigns of tbe Moghul or 
M mural emperors of China, they appeared in a higher capacity frequently 
commanding armies and presiding at tribunals, Uenaudot labours to 
prose that their earliest connexion with that country was by sea which 
mat have been the case with re<oect to the Arabs, although not to tbe 
Mahometans of Persia and khorasan 

* This name of Argon appears to be tbe Orgoa of the Jesuits and 
Archoa of Hell s map The river to called runs through the part of Tar 
(arj here described, and being joined by tbe Tula, their tinned streams 
JlI into the SeUaga. On Ibe north western bank of lbe Or yen we find. 
w . modem times, the urga or staaon o( the grand lama of ibe Mungals. 
In nearly the same latitude, bnt more towards the east bv several degrees, 
ao-ears also another and more considerable river named in the Jesuits 
map Ergon*, or Argun f 'flu trig the boundary between tbe dominions of 
Ch ca and Nuts a in that quarter near to which is a town c* city called 
Argun si c4 
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people. In Cng they are Gog, and in Mongul they are Tar* 
tars 1 Trav citing set en days through this province, w an 
easterly direction, towards Cathay, you pass many towns 
inhabited b\ idolaters, as well as by Mahoznetans and Kes~ 
tomn ChnsUara * "They gain their living by trade and manii- 
{acturei, weaving, fine-gold tissues, ornamented with mother 
of pearl, named nasctci, and ulks of different textures and 
colours, not unlike those of Europe, together with a variety 
of woollen cloths These people are all subjects of the grand 
khan. One of the towns, named Sin dichin, is celebrated for 
the manufacture of all lands of arms, and eserv article neces- 
sary for the equipment of troops In the mountainous part 
of the province there is a place called Idi/a, in which is a rich 
mine of silver, from whence large quantities of that metal are 
obtained.* There are also plenty of birds and beasts. 


1 Tbis pii'ijf, it roast be e onfessed, is wfcoB y anifltelljgibte as it cow 
stands, and we axe to presume that tke words of our author have been 
Bustmdemood and perverted, although it may be found impracticable 
to restore them to a consistent sense. Ha object apparently was — 
explain the distinction between tbe two races of which the subjects 
Lngkhan consisted, vu Monga-s and Turltls or Turks to w bora. in. latte* 
t feces, the general name of Tartars or Tatar* a exclusive.? applied a 
distinction which, notwithstanding tbe marked diversity of language, 8 
rendered obscure from the mixture of tribes under tbe same government, 
fee, in consequence of the splendid reputation acquired by ite immediate 
dependants ol Jengir khan, tbe vinous auxiliary tnbes affected to con- 
sider themselves as Mosgxts , whilst. 00 the other hand, it a evident that 
the Chinee applied to them Indiscriminately tbe appellation of Tata or 
Tartan. It may be observed with respect to tbe scriptural names of 
Gog and Magog, that they are here spoken of as being improperly given 
to these people by Europeans, and not as appellations known m the 
country By the generality of Arabians and Persians, who pronounce 
the names \ajuj and Jfajttj they are understood to belong to the co- 
habitants ot tbe mountainous region on the north western side oi the 
Caspian Sea, or an cleat Scythians, against whose predatory incursions 
the strong rampart of Derbeod, together with the line of waits extending 
from it, and regarded as supernatural, were constructed at a very remote 
period. Other situations, however have been assigned to this wandering 
and lemfic description of people, by the oriental wnters of the middle 
ages, some of whom pli-x them ut the northern part of Tartary 

* During the successive reigns of the Manga! ecu peters of China, many 
considerable towns were built in that part of Tartary which lies between 
the over kerloa and the Chmese province of Pe-che-li but they were 
afterwards destroyed, upon the expulsion of that dvnasty by those of 
the Sling, whose object it was to deface every vestige of the power of 
their late masters. 

•The name of S a i Aqn a Sindichia, which in the Basle edition f> 
cumictn.' ulr J*-,Iiilan-ipccaines-^&a4ih?- iV'itfe-fc3xf}--*I*triyvj£atdt’ar 
and which should perhaps be Sindi cr Smda-ebeu, (the last syllabic 
denoting tbe werd 1 town,") is not to be traced a the Jesuits map. bus 
. may have belonged to one of the places destroyed by the Ming as men- 
the preceding note. Idifa, Idifu, or fdica, has equally eluded 
research, a. though the crcnmstanee of a x2ver mine in its neighbour 


& 
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THE CITY or CHANGANOR — or DIFFERENT SPECIES OF 
CRANES— AND OF PARTRIDGES AND QUAILS BRED IN THAT 
PART BY THE ORDERS 0? THE GRAND KHAN 

Leaving the dty and province last mentioned, and travelling 
three days, you arrive at a city named Changa-nor, which 
signifies, the “ white lake.” 1 At this place the grand khan has 
a great palace, which he is fond of visiting, because it is sur- 
rounded with pieces of water and streams, the resort of many 
swans; and there is a fine plain, where are found in great 
numbers cranes, pheasants, partridges, and other birds. He 
derives the highest degree of amusement from sporting with 
gerfalcons and hawks, the game being here in vast abun- 
dance. Of the cranes they reckon five species.* _ The first 
\*ort are entirely black as coals, and have long wings. The 
v 

hood might have helped to point out Its situation. Upon the whole. In- 
deed, and particularly from the description of the manufactures said to 
flourish there. 1 am inclined to think that » transposition ol matter (ol 
which some Indubitable examples wfll be here alter observed) has taken 
place In this Instance, and that the passage beginning with the words, 
•* Travelling seven days through this province,’* to the conclusion of the 
Chapter, has no proper connexion either with what precedes it, respecting 
the country ol the M unguis, a what tollowj respecting Changanor, but 
must have applied to a more civilized country, nearer to the borders of 
China. 

‘The Cianganor or Chang in cr ci Ramusio, Oamgamormn cf the 
Bade edition, Cyagamorum ol the older Latin, Cyangamoc of the B M. 


same quality, real « Imaginary, of whiteness. In the Kalmuk-Mua- 
calian vocabulary of the former, the word for ** white " is mm*, (pro- 
bably a solt pronunciation of chagan,) and to the ilancheu dictionary of 
Langles It Is ckanguun. 

• These buds being termed pu m the Italian versions, and grus in the 
Latin, I have called them cranes in the English translation; but It may 
be doubted whether the heron (erica), or the stork («ro«u|. be not rather 
meant by our author’s description of them, *• On trouve;’* says the 
translator, ce the commentator of Abu’lghazi. - une grande miantiti 
rboiseaux d line beauti partieuli&e dans les vasfes plames de la Grande 
Tart arte, et lotseau dont <2 est parte en ert en droit poumat bien estre 
one espice de heron, qu on troove dans Je pays des Mouagales vers les 
frontiires de la Chtoe. et qui est tout blane, excepU le be| J« afles, et 
r00 * e * J * £ PeQt estre *USSi tpe e’est 
d uneacogne doat nostre autear veut carter Hist, rtn/al Y-,,.” 
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second son have wings still longer than th- first, feet are 
while, and the feathers cf th- wings are foil of eves, round £*.* 
those cf the peacock, but of a geld colour and very bngfc*, 
the head u red 2nd block, and well form'd, the neck is biack 
and white, and the general appearance of tin* bad is extrem'I/, 
fcardstme. Tb“ third sort are of the size of ours pa Italy]. 
Th- fourth are «maH cranes, having th- feathers prettily 
sneaked with red and azure. The fifth are cf a grey colour, 
wth th- bead red and black, and ere of a large ‘ret. 1 Vtgh 
to this a tv js a va£*y frequented bv gre3t numbers of part 
ndges and quads, for whose food th- grand khan causes millet, 
pameem, and other grams srntabl- to such birds, to be sown 
along th- sides cf it every season, and gives *tnct command 
that no person shall dare to reap the seed, in order that they 
may not be in want of nourishment. Many keepers, likewise, 
a e stauensd there for the preservation cf the pan-, that it 
mav not be taken cr destroyed, as well as for the purpose cf 
throwing the trsulet to th- birds during the waiter So arcus- 
tam'd are th*y to be thus fed, that upon the grain bemgi 
scattered and th- nan s wkrstuijr thev imm-tha^ly assen 1 ^ 
hrm every quarter Tbegmnd khan also duectstfcata number 
c'smaE btiihL. be prepared fo" them 'belter dunnu the mgh‘, 
and, in consequence of these attentions, he always finds abun- 
dant sport when he visits this country, and even in the waiter, 
tS which season, cn account of the seventy of the cc’d, h- dons 
not reside there, he has cam-1 loads of the buds seat to bun 
wbe-es er h_s court mav happen to be a* th- time. 1 Leaving 
this place, we shall now direct our corns® three days jour-iev 
toward, the nmfc-eart. 

frt< early La-a text bar " Cnam pfoerato aunt parrx ft fcsl-at 

ii a_rss perl. is agn*. Qzziii ctztraoo et qei* «ol coats gn&a 
tl cause, el t -beet a~—X crca « a. ta."t 
» G-—< a Ur” os* « tnerh t an Titter to Pets; liamj 

tix water » » tetxea tU.t . — lettrej son. *j:l p 177 ed. 1 781. 


! 
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CHAPTER LYII 


or THE GRAND KHAN'S BEAUTIFUL PALACE IN THE CITY Of 
A SUANDU — OF HIS STUD OF WHITE BROOD-MARES, WITH 

WHOSE UltC HE PERFORMS AN ANNUAL SACRIFICE — OF THf 
WONDERFUL OPERATIONS OF THE ASTROLOGERS ON OCCA 
SIONS OF BAD WEATHER — Or THE CEREMONIES PRACTISED 
BY THEM IN THE HALL OF THE ROYAL PALACE — AND OF TWO 
DESCRIPTIONS OF RELIGIOUS MENDICANTS, WITH THEIR 
MODES OF LIVING 


Departing from the aty list mentioned, and proceeding 
three days’ journey in & north easterly direction, you arrive at 
a aty called Shandu, built by the grand khan Kublai, now 
reigning 1 In this he caused a palace to be erected, of marble 
and other handsome stones, admirable as well for the elegance 
of its design as for the skill displayed in its execution. The 
-halls and chambers are all gilt, and very handsome. It 
presents one front towards the interior of the aty, and the 
othar towards the wall, and from each extremity of the build 
ing runs another wall to such an extent as to enclose sixteen 
miles in arcuit of the adjoining plain, to which there is no 
access but through the palace.* Withm the bounds of this 
roj al park there are nch and beautiful meadows, watered by 
many nvulets, where a variety of animals of the deer and goat 
kind are pastured, to serve as food for the hawks and other 
birds cmpio) ed in the chase, whose mews are also in the grounds 
The number of these birds u upwards of two hundred, and the 

* Sbandu is the Chang too (Sbangtu) of the Jesuits* map, and by J’ 
Couplet, m bis Notes to tho Observations Chronologiques ’ of P Gaubil 
is spoken of as * Ville d#truit«, «Ue Holt dans Je pals ds Kartchin to 
Tartane ’ Lat 40* **' NN Jt ot Peking (P 197 > In tbe year 1691 
it was thus spoken of by P Gerbiifon Nous fltnes encore quarante 
Jyt dans one plaine oul yappelle Cabaye iur le bord d une petite riviere 
nominee Chan tou, le long de laquelleitoit autrefois bitie la villa deChan 
loo, oil Its empereurs de la iamilla des Yuen tenojeat Jeur eour durani 
1 fit. On en veat encore les testes (Du liable, torn, iv p aj8.) II 
the distance between Chaaga~oor and this place was only three days 
journey the I oncer could not have been on the northern fcde of the 
desert but the numbers, from inattention fn transcribing are extremely 

iTocottret and the decimals may, in tha instance, have been omitted. 

* “ This forest." lavs Hell cnoakl-io nl tho l-.imtino.cost IK. 
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zraod kHn goes m person, at Irast cnee n the week, to rspect 
them. Fre'J e-tle, when he rides »'<wt this enclosed forest, 
he has one or mart itra.Il leopards earned 00 ho'v'ack, behind 
ther leepe*i,‘ and when he plewea to give direction I rthor 
being sipped, they irjUnllr »*i« a star, ct goat, cr fill cmr 
deer, which be gives to ha ha*ks, and in this manner be areas** 
hi—je’f In the centre of th*s* grounds where there Is a 
beautiful gtor cl trees, he has bt.de a rwal pavihon, supperted 
upon a colonnade of handsome plkri gilt and varnished 
Round each pillar a dragon, likewise gvh, eaiw~nes its tad 
whilst its head sustains the projection of the roof, and its 
talons cr cl>*s art emended to the nzht and left along the 
entablature.* The roof is of bamboo cane, likewise gilt, and 
so well varnished that no wet tan injure it The bamboos 
used for this purf<*se are tfcrte palms in c-cumference and ten 
fathoms in length, and being cut at the joints, are iph* into 
two equal parts, so as to form gutters, and with these (Lud 
concave and convex) the paviboa u covered , but to srcu'C 
tfce roof against the eSect of wind, each of th' bamboos u tied 
at the ends to the frame.* Th» bcihLn- a supported on every-’ 
side (like a tent) by more than two h-ndrrd very rtmg tilkra 
cords, and otherwise, fren the fcghtnest cf the mtcrnls it 
would be hab'e to averse tisg by the force of lugh wands. The 
wbo’e is constructed sndi so much ingenuity of contrivance 
that all the parts may be taken asunder, removed, and again 
Kt up, at his majesty's pleasure. Tlus spot he lias selected 

•This aai-ssl, if It b* ,** tb, ease*. fa it* W« f*Stoa cr hnnt-a* 
faoperd. moeb to tut ties ibe pocaaco la Ilsulauii 

i! tt nimed toe fUM, and » tmjMcyTd b» lb* Hat rt j tow to lie c hat 
Cl lit Mtclye See U account cl “ tbe kUnoer el Hcntia| acvcfst 
lie mew cl Hindcntan."' 0 tb* An* lie MoeeUiny *oL n. p fci, where 
Ha nisi! fa cuol li< or pxatber 

•III* wr 3 known tb*t lb, *nre wi Ji f *e cljw* fej.fid el Jour tt 
to tie ardfairy ry-rewntiUcc*) fa lie to-wnat »raSA. and loan* e eon 
*ptet»su» pat cl t try t rude c-f drew, piece el fsrenut*. or ornautct 
eoaaeetns wtli tbe cotut ot Chat. 

■ Tbe mode «l ejnra* hen itooited fa wS katwa to ifce ealva 
blind*, end fa onnw to tie loUwot p**aa*v cl tbe H -sieve ot 
Sumatra “ Tint a molher kad ol becae ervc*td mostly tor e ton- 
pevary perpo**. lie tcc< of wfacb fa £»!. end fa Oievred in a very w 
erofoon. maple; and »C*e1«s p as s er Larpe beaVxw are 

cot cl a Icnstb ecftoect tn fa, acme tbe boo**, and betof **ui exactly to 
two. and tbe Jonxto knockM not. a im Uper ol then fa dupceed in ctoae* 
enfar with tbe toner cr bcfjow atocr *rp after wbieb a weow Uver with 
tbe «jl« or mutt u~n tp fa ph»d opts tbe otter* fa nto cunaer 
Out eatb cf tbe oSvea faa tain tbe t»o eontiftsu* trocar* pkewe. 

ttrfr edr»e lb* Utter orraj a* ratten to carry 08 tie vi« 
opts tbe tipper cr erowx layer — F jS, tiard edrtaro. 
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for his recreation on account of the mild temperature and salu 
brtty- of the air, and he accordingly makes it his residence 
during three months of the year, namely, June, July, and 
August, and every year, on the twenty-eighth day of the 
moon, in the last of these months, it is his established custom 
to depart from thence, and proceed to an appointed place, m 
order to perform certain sacrifices, in the following manner 
It is to be understood that his majesty keeps up a stud of 
about ten thousand horses and mares, which are white as 
snow , 1 and of the milk of these mares no person can pre- 
sume to dnnk who is not of the family descended from Jengiz 
khan, with the exception only of one other family, named 
Bonat, to whom that monarch gave the honourable privilege 
in reward of valorous achievements m battle, performed in his 
own presence* So great indeed, is the respect shown to 
these horses that, even when they are at pasture in the royal 
meadows or forests, no one dares to place himself before them, 
or otherwise to impede their movements The astrologers 
whom he entertains in his service, and who are deeply versed 
in the diabolical art of magic, having pronounced it to be his 
duty, annually, on the twenty-eighth day of the moon in 
August, to scatter in the wind the milk taken from these mares, 
as a libation to all the spirits and idols whom they adore, for 
the purpose of propitiating them and ensuring their protection 
of the people, male and female, of the cattle, the fowls, the 
grain and other fnnts of the earth, on this account it is that 
his majesty adheres to the rule that has been mentioned and 
on that particular day proceeds to the spot where, with his 
own hands, he is to make the offering of milk On such occa 
sions these astrologers, or magicians as they may be termed 
sometimes display their skill in a wonderful manner, for if 
it should happen that the sky becomes cloudy and threatens 
rain, they ascend the roof of the palace where the grand 
khan resides at the tune, and by the force of their m 
cantations they prevent the rain from falling and stay the 

1 Establ shments ot brood mares and stallions on as great a scale 
bave been kept up by later emperors The white colour does not now 
appear to be thought so essential as it was by the Mungal Tartar em 
perora. 

•This larafly name Is variously written Boriat Horiacb Horiath 
CfcaU, a&A OtasL It was w» dcibt the emmeat Tartar Sasndy of which 
Malcolm speaks in his History ol Persia where he says The powerful 
tube of By4t came or ginally from Tartary with Cbmgbiz khan They 
were long settled in Asia Minor and a number oi them fought in the army 
of Bajazet against Tiraour — ' Vo! li p aiS note 
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tempest, to that wJ-fct, in ih» irnsuid ng country, *to»n« 

» 1 run, wwrl and Murder arc expcrter-ceif. iSe yniace jUrll 
tmuRi una ejected bv th- element! 1 Those who cpmate 
-tirades cl t v uj nature are persons ol Tebcth and Kemvr, 
two d««« ot idolater* note p-ofoutufly skilled m the 
*rt of nape than the natives of any ether ctjur.tr) 
rhev pe-suaded the vulgar that these work* are everted 
through tlie sanctity cf their own lives and the menu of thnr 
p-mnorj and presuming upon the reputation thus acquired 
the) exhibit th—Melttss in a filthy and indecent ftste, regard 
less as well of what they owe to their character as of the respect 
due to those In whose presence they appear They suffer Uinr 
faces to continue always uncJ«nsed by washing and their 
ha-r uncombed, living altogether m a squalid stjle.* They 
are addicted, moreover, to this beasdj and horrible practice 
that when an) culprit is condemned to death, they carry ofl 
th* bods, dress it on the fire, and devour it, but of persons 
who d e a natural death they do not eat the bodies 1 Besides 
the appe’-atioas before mentioned, by which they are dis 
tingmshed from each other, they are likewise termed hahn, 
which applies to their religious sect or ord*r, — as we should sav, 
frun, p eachen, or minors ‘ So expert are they in their 
infernal art, they may be said to perform whatever the) will, 
and one instance shall be given, although it may be thought 

*Tb»t nupeii am w»rr CDmnuwJT rrvrted to by l i* prince* ol It* 
Umny ol Jtngu khan appear, ton other actwmtv 

• Theie appear so t*«, ton Indian to fit or coaeln*, who are known 
to travel by lb« way ol Kashmir tote Tlb*t, mad fnrn tbeco frequently 
fo the B<et Im part, rf Tartary Their caked and aqtaltJ »->pr araaer 
ta» been the p-bject ol iJev-rtptina at a-i period* at will at l^eir extra, 
cedi-tary pcaa-ecr, er torrsiScalimv 

‘The ajrreeneot between the account here given of thli barbaronx 
fraciice. and »ta« Jj known ol the Balia people cl Somalia, wbo d-voes’ 
the bodit* ol cccdeocM crim-au. it » »_nktar that a doubt can 
trimly be retertaioed of a l/anjpouooo bavin* takes place to the erder 
cl our autt jc’t 00 lev by which 1 remark upon the peculiar manner* ol 
the latter amcogvl whean be raided tevtral month*. bat been detached 
from t-s fToret place, and Introduced into tb» t fc aitrr wh-re larare* 
ol a d Serrnt detcritU to and to whom eaan ba lira has not been lav- 
pu e<l b* any traveller voce tn in' are the aubject. 

* W« fird tn tbe Arto Akbari ol AbuHarel, a cocSnnatiofl ol what h 
here asserted to be tbe tneanto* o! the term tit 11. fcatiH, or aeeccdinj 
to tbe Bengal proouECAtloo 0 | Persian. twAilt, which It not luroobed 
by the d ct^oariev fader the bead ol the ” Doctnne ol Boodi " he 
HO “ Tbe teamed among the Perriaa* and Arabian* call the meats ol ! 
tin religion Bukahee, and fa Tlbbtt they are stned Lama." {lot hi. 

S> t!7 ) Klaproth, to bn ** Abhan43tmg Ver the 'npneb* end Sxhnlt 
oer Ligureo, ebreno* that tbe word IlaV»ebl is ol Mongol arigta. and 
p the usual apprilatKW tj| the aare, (rtlehrten) ol that country who an 
by the Chinese named ScSu (SbnJ — -P J7 note. 
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to exceed the bounds of credibility When the grand khan 
sits at meals, in bis ball of state (as shall be more particularly 
described in the following book), the table which is placed in 
the centre is elevated to the height of about eight cubits, and at 
a distance from it stands a large buffet, where all the drinking 
vessels are arranged Now, by means of their supernatural 
art, they cause the flagons of wine, milk, or any other beverage 
to fill the cups spontaneously, without being touched by the 
attendants, and the cups to move through the air the distance 
of ten spaces until they reach the hand of the grand khan- As 
he empties them, they return to the place from whence they 
came, and this is done in the presence of such persons as are 
invited by his majesty to witness the performance 1 These 
baksu, when the festival days of their idols draw near, go to 
the palace of the grand khan, and thus address him —"Sire 
be it known to your majesty, that if the honours of a holocaust 
are not paid to our deities, they will in their anger afflict us 
with bad seasons, with blight to our gnun, pestilence to our 
cattle, and with other plagues On this account w e supplicate 
your majesty to grant us a certain number of sheep with black 
heads,* together with so many pounds of incense and of 
lignum aloes, in order that we may be enabled to perform the 
customary ntes with due solemnity ” Their words, however, 
are not spoken immediately to the grand khan, but to certain 
great officers, by whom the communication is made to him 
Upon receiving it he never fails to comply with the whole of 

1 What is here ascribed to sorcery appears to have bees nothing more 
than a pantomimical trick and capable of being effected by no extra 
ordinary artifice The emperor we may presume, and perhaps also 
such Df his confidential servants as bad the honour of sitting bear his 
elevated table (night be aware ol the machinery employed but the 
guests la general, and even the courtiers or mandarins ot rn/enor rank, 
amongst whom was probably our author** place might be deceived 
their distance being such as to render imperceptible the wires by which 
the vessels were made to move, as ii spontaneously from one part of 
the hall ol entertainment to the other The peculiar fancy of these Tar 
tar princes Ux having their liquor (*a object always of the first import 
ante) served in a manner calculated to raise surprise, ts well exemplified 
in the travels of Rubruquis, who describes a curious piece of machinery 
constructed by a French artist, lor conveying into the hall a variety of 
liquors, which issued from the mouths of silver lions. 

1 A peculiar species of sheep " says Turner * seems indigenous to 
this c l imate, marked almost invariably by black heads and legs. They 
are of a small sue. their wool fa soft, and their flesh- almost the only 
animal food eaten in Tibet fa, in my opinion, the finest mutton in the 
world. (P 30a ) A similar breed fa noticed by Hamilton on the 
coast of Yemen. Then- sheep he says, “ are all white, with jet black 
heads, and small ears, their bodies large and their flesh delicate — 
Vo! i. p zj 
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their request; and accordingly, when the day arrives, they 
sacrifice the sheep, and by pouring out the liquor in which 
the meat has been seethed, in the presence of their idols, per- 
form the ceremony of worship. In this country there are 
great monasteries and abbeys, so extensive indeed that they 
might pars for small does, some of them containing hs many 
as two thousand monks, who are devoted to the service of them 
divinities, according to the established religious customs of the 
people. 1 These are clad in a better style of dress than the 
other inhabitants; they shave their heads and their beards,* 
and celebrate the festivals of their idols with the utmost pos- 
sible solemnity, having bands of vocal music and burning 
tapers. Some of this class are allowed to take wit es * There 
is likewise another religious order, the members of which are 
named xatnm, who observe strict abstinence and lead very 
austere lives, having no other food than a land of pollard, 
which they steep in warm water until the farinaceous part is 
separated from the bran, and in that state they eat it. This 
sect pay adoration to fire, and are considered by the others as 


•The extensive meuastenrs fa the provtoee cl Tangut have been 
spoken ol befere. A particular description ot them wCl be found m the 
Alphabet mo Tibetan nm, and an enumeration fa the MAmoirr* concern, 
les Chmois. tom. xiv. p 319, under the bead ot “ Uuo ou temples qnl 
sent dans le pays de* Si-fan," and commencing with that of Pou- ta-la, 
near the aty ot U-u. There were many likewise tn mtre northern 
parts cf Tartary; but these hare been mostly destroyed fa the wan that 
took place upon the extinction of the Mongal dynasty of China, not only 
between the new dynasty and the adherents of their ptedeeessors. but 
amongst the ndepeatte at tribes themselves, under the rfeui^niaaOon of 
Elnths and KaHtas. Vi »th respect to the number of persons here said 
to be contained fa these monastic establishments, it is entirely consistent 
with the accounts given by our modem travellers. Turner informs us 
that there were two thousand fire hundred gykmgs (or monks) m one of 
the monasteries which he visited. 

* All accounts we have of these people speak of the attention paid to 

uniformity of dress amongst the persons de» oted to the offices of religion 
and the monastic life, according to then several classes an<j tanks, as 
well as of the colours (yellow and red) affected by the tw$ great sects 
Into which the lamas are divvied. The tonsure also is mentioned by 
different authorities. “The priests of this religion," says the A yin 
Akban, “ shave their beads, and wear dresses of leather [evidently a 
mistake for the weed yellow) and ted doth." (VoL in. p tjg ) Rubru- 
«pus also, describing the Tartars of Kara-kormn, observe, that, “ Afl 
then priests had their heads and beards shaven quite over, and they are 
dad fa saffron-coloured garments.”--Pmchas, vot iil p. ai * 

• Although celibacy appears to be usually enjoined to the piles ts of ' 
Buddha, Shakia-mimi. ot Fo, it Is not mu versa!. “ C* mandarin,” says 

P Macaih aoes. " sprds s’en ritre faformA avec sofa, me dll quedans la 
seule viLe et com- de Pe-knn il y avoit jo,66S bonzes non marier, et que 
nous appeflons tuvijm (ho-shacg), et 5,011 mariez." — J\ouv. Refat. 
de la Chine. p jy. 
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schismatics, not worshipping idols as they do 1 There is a 
material difference between them m regard to the rules of 
their orders, and these last described never marry m any 
instance They shave their heads and beards like the others, 
and wear hempen garments of a black or dull colour, but even 
if the material were silk, the colour would be the same,* Tbej 
sleep upon coarse mats, and suffer greater hardships m their 
mode of living than any people in the world * We shall now 
quit this subject, and proceed to speak of the great and wonder- 
ful acts of the supreme lord and emperor, Kublai kaon. 

1 The word senum or stnstn seems to be intended for the Two Chinese 
monosyllables tempt im the former of which (according to De Giugnes) 
signifies bonies or priests of To. la ifomsoo a dictionary under the 
word a ant »e read * Pnesfa of the sect of Fub, who are otherwise 
called a\a *w> also denominated There are several other 

name* by which they are designated, lo-sknng fa that most commonly 
given to them-" From the account of their diet we are led to conclude 
them Hindu devotees, and perhaps Sannyaxls, who amongst a people 
where the religion of Buddha prevailed would be regarded as schismatics 

* The circumstance of the dark coloured dresses (nere e biave) worn 
by this class seems to have been mentioned la order to distinguish them 
from the ho-shaug and lamas who are always clad in yellow or ted, 
acceding to their sect, and adds to the probability that they were not 
Buddists 

•The austerities to which, under the name of penances the Indian 
yogis aannyaslS, goseins, and other denominations of ascetics expose 
themselves have been already adverted to. Their pilgrimages often 
lead them to the herders of China and to the (emote provinces of Tartary 
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CHAPTER I 

0 V KUBUU'KAAN, THE EMPEROl 

’ZS 2 SSZ 5 TZZ B.TTU. HB lOBCBTWm. »»«*. 

ro tS, mcrTn^mwB c»«» 

, lM , Bool£ a i, oar dtsign to m*t of t!) the great arid 
§ X- f w .“ BS T_?" * of the errand khan now reigning, who 

?*S 2 bSS£S; ** iatter word '“p. 1 ^ x Tl H?* 

15 ,tyl wfrfterSs* iad with much propriety added to his 
2111186 In «Stto number of subjects, extent of tern- 
name; for in respect to surmsses every sovereign 

m .«* ' ft ° L^or that n^STin theWld; (or 

that has heretofore been ^ implicit obedience by 

has any other ^^'^^ “eudVntly appear in the 
SS.’dSr’^S. tatiafy -tty oat of tot rntto of oar 

“SSS tnan it is to be understood, is the lineal and legiti- 
^ b ^SSnt of Tenm-khan the first emperor, and the 
mate descendant J ^ He , s the sixth grand khan, 

rightful sovereign oftheTarmrs.^ Hc b^^ ^ 

and b y Konsummate valour, his virtues and his 

to 1 . 0 . «£■ 


to aisuroe, and , J'?,:. — . i „< tordi 


m, and which fa exp i««a 

“ «w u . mm » “* "■ “™“ 

of Mango h> J nf P^, _ lgn Q J Koblal fa not understood to have 

f*g%SttaS«5«t oMhc soothe*. pnmnc« was 

3553 ? S y »*; would bate Ittn in 

••be right of ™^^ of S £^ t be eldest w5 named Asutai, but 

S5^hSS!»ta#ffi» d *“ * n ' 5dlfied by 
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It is forty two years since he began to reign to the present 
year, «S 3 , and he is fully eighty fi% e y ears of age Previously 
to his ascending the throne he had served as a volunteer in 
the army, and endeavoured to take a share in every enter 
pnse Not only was he brave and danng in action, but in 
point of judgment and military skill he was considered to be 
the most able and successful commander that ever led the 
Tartars to battle. From that penod, however, he ceased to 
take the field m person, 1 and entrusted the conduct of expedi 
tions to his sons and his captains , excepting in one instance, 
the occasion of which was as follows. A certain chief named 
Na> an, who, although only thirty years of age, was kinsman 
to Kublai, 1 had succeeded to the dominion of many cities and 
provinces, which enabled him to bring into the field an army 
of four hundred thousand horse His predecessors howev er 
had been vassals of the grand khan. 1 Actuated by youthful 
vanity upon finding himself at the head of so great a force, he 
formed, m the year 1386, the design of throwing off his alle- 
giance, and usurping the sovereignty With this view he 

Xtanees, and the dying sovereign generally nominated that person of the 
UmQy w ho was bet qualified, from his age and talents, to bold the 
reins of government, or rather to command tbe armies an appointment 
which was, however to be subject to tbe approval or rejection of tie 
chiefs ol tribes, m a grand assembly or diet, termed Kurultai. Accord 
togfy we find that whilst the succession was for a time disputed between 
Kublai and his younger brother the sons of Mangu, instead ol asserting 
their own rights, took part with him who eventually proved to be the 
weaker of their undes 

1 That is, from the period of bts becoming emperor of China, In t Jfk> 
or wbat a more to the point, subsequently to our author's arrival at 
his court for m 1262 be proceeded m person against his brother Artig 
buga. 

■ In the Latin version tbe relationship of Nayan to Kublai is expressed 
by the word patrvus in the Italian epitomes by avo and in Ramnsio s 
text by barbs which the dictionaries inform us is the Lombard term for 
zut or uncle but as be was tbe younger person by thirty or forty years 
(according to what is here stated) it is nearly impossible that he cou.d 
have stood la that degree of consanguinity and it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that the original phrase must have been misunderstood by the 
translators. With more plausibility he might have been called h. 
nephew but the actual relationship was much more distant, their 
common ancestor being the father of Jengu khan. Kublai was the 
grandson of that monarch, and Nayan the great grandson of Belgatai 
his brother Consequently they were second cousins once removed, 
according to the Lngiiah mode of expression. 

Ik ‘The dominions which this prince inherited from his ancestor, the 
fourth brother of J engiz khan, lay to eastern Tartary as those of Kaidtj 
comprehended generally the country westward from the great desert and 
Altai mountains, towards Kashgar These chiefs were bound, of course, 
to do homage to the person who was considered as the head of the family 
and are therefer# said to have been the vassals ol KobljL 
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many disloyal and seditious persons who at all times were d« 
posed to break out m rebel son against their sovereicpi 1 and 
on this account it became necessary to keep armies iq SU ch of 
the provinces as contained large a ties and an extensi\ e popu 
lation, which are stationed at the distance ol four or five miles 
from those a tics, and can enter them at their pleasure These 
armies the grand klian makes it a practice to change every 
second year, and the same with respect to the officers who 
command them By means of such precautions the people are 
kept m quiet subjection and no movement nor innovation of 
any kind can be attempted The troops are maintained not 
only from the pay they receive out of the im penal revenues 
of the province, but aba from the cattle and their milk, which 
belong to them individually, and which they send into the cities 
Jar so) r furnishing thrmseha from thence, j n niivn, with 
those articles of which they stand w need * In thu manner 
they art distributed over the country, in various places, to the 
distance of thirty, forty, and even sixty days’ joutney if 
even the half ol these corps were to be collected in oq e place 
the statement ol their number would appear man ellous and 
scarcely entitled to belief 

{ 3 Having formed his army m the manner above described, 
the grand khan proceeded towards the territory of Nay an, and 
by forced marches, continued day and night he reached it at 
the expiration of twenty five days. So prudently, at \he same 
tune, was the expedition managed, that neither that prince 
himself nor any of his dependents were aware of it, ail the 
roads being guarded in such a manner that no persons who 
attempted to pass could escape being made prisoners Upon 
arriving at a certain range of hills, on the otner side of which 
was the plain where Nayani army lay encamped, Kublal 
halted his troops, and allowed them two days of rest During 
this interval he called upon his astrologers to ascertain by 
virtue of their art, and to declare id presence of the whole army, 

* Not only a great ran ol the population, especially of Souths Ckica, 

must have been loyally attached to the ancient race ol their Vines, bul 
also there were In all the western provinces numerous partisan, 0 ( tj, e 
rival branches ol KublaTt own family who were eager to teite ju oppcc 
tymtles of fomenting disturbance. ' ‘ 

* These details, so probable in themselves, are not 1 beil^y. t0 ** 
found la any other original writer 11 most have been the policy 0 » 
Kublal lo keep his Tartarian troops as distinct as possible £03, y, s 
Chinese and there lore Instead of quartering them In the great towns, 
they were encamped at the distance of acme milts from them, and the 
semblance at least of Iheir former pastors! I fe was preserved whilst 
they were surrounded with their 
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in his banners, and he had in his army a vast number oi Chris- 
tians, who were left amongst the slam. When the Jews 1 and 
the Saracens perceived that the banner of the cross was over- 
thrown, they taunted the Christian inhabitants with it, saying, 

“ Behold the state to which your (vaunted) banners, and those _ 
who followed them, are reduced l” On account of these 
derisions the Christians were compelled to lay their complaints 
before the grand khan, who ordered the former to appear 
before lum, and sharply rebuked them. "If the Cross of 
Christ,” he said, '* has not proved advantageous to the party 
of Nayan, the effect has been consistent with reason and 
justice, inasmuch as be was a rebel and a traitor to his lord, 
and to such wretches it could not afford its protection. Let 
none therefore presume to charge with injustice the God of 
the Christians, who is Himself the perfection of goodness and 
of justice.” 


CHAPTER IT 

OF THE RETURN OF THE GRAND KHAN TO THE CITY 07 XANBALV 
AFTER HIS VICTORY— OF THE HONOUR HE CONFERS ON THE 
CHRISTIANS, THE JEWS, THE MAHOMETANS, AND THE 
IDOLATERS, AT THEIR RESPECTIVE FESTIVALS — AND THE 
REASON HE ASSIGNS FOR HIS NOT BECOMING A CHRISTIAN 
The grand khan, having obtained this signal victory, returned 
with great pomp and triumph to the capital aty of Kanbalu. 
This took place in the month of November, and he continued 
to reside there during the months of February and March, in 
which latter was our festival of Easter. Being aware that this 
was one of our principal solemnities, he commanded all the 
Christians to attend him, and to bring with them their Book, 
which contains the four Gospels of the Evangelists. After 
causing it to he repeatedly perfumed with incense, in a cere- 
monious manner, he devoutly kissed it, and directed that the 
same should be done by all hi3 nobles who were present. This 
was his usual practice upon each of the principal Christian 
* Tba fa the first occasion on which our amber speaks lit Jews Jo / 
Tartary or China. OI their existence In the latter country, at an early 
period, there is no room to doc be In the relations of the Mahometan 
traveller* of the ninth century, we are told that in the massacre which 
took place at the city of Cantu, when taken by a rebel leader after an 
obstinate siege, many of that race perished. 
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festivals, such as Easter and Christinas, and he observed the 
same at the festivals of the Saracens, Jews, and idolaters 1 
Upon being asked his raotii e for this conduct, he said « There 
are four great Prophets who are reverenced and 
° by the different classes of mankind The Christian regard 
Jesus Christ as their divinity, the Saracens, Jfaho^^ 0 ^ 
j ews, Hoses, 1 and the idolaters, Sogomombar kan,* the most 
eminent amongst their idols I do honour and show tespect to 
all the four, and invoke to my aid whichever amongst them is 
in truth supreme in heaven.” But from the manner In wfoch 
his majesty acted towards them, it is evident that he regarded 
the faith of the Chris turns as the truest and the best, nothing, 
as he observed, being enjoined to its professors that was not 
replete with virtue and holiness By no means, however, 
woul'd’ fie permit them to bear tfie cross before tfien\ m their 
processions, because upon it so exalted a personage ^ Ch nst 
had been scourged and (ignominiously) put to death, j* 
perhaps be asked by some, why, if be showed such a Pr etercnce 
to the faith of Christ, he did not conform to it, and Income a 
Christian? His reason for not so doing, he assigned V 0 n IC 0 j 3 
and Maffio Polo, when, upon the occasion of his send m g them 
as his ambassadors to the Pope, they ventured to a.ddres3 a 
few words to him on the subject of Christianity '< Where* 
fore,” he said, "should I become a Christian? Y^u y 0ur 
selves must perceive that the Christians of these countries are 
ignorant, inefficient persons, who do not possess the faculty of 
performing anything (miraculous), whereas you see that the 
idolaters can do whatever they vnlL When I sit at table the 
cups that were m the middle of the hall come to me fijjgd vnth 
wine and other beverage, spontaneously and witho u t being 
touched by human hand, and I dnnlc from them. T^y have 
* Thu conduct towards the professors of the severe! ivsteCy 0 f faith 
is perfectly consistent with the character of KnbUI, la which Um W9 - 
the leading feature. It was his object to Veep in good humour^ 
of his subjects, and especially those of the capital or about tht v- 
Indulging them in the liberty of following unmolested their owj, reli2iou>i 


liiuiugmg iceuKiiyoi 10110 wmg numuicsicq uior ow n r . flo rin. 

tenets, and hy Battering each with the idea of possessing Cjs Special 
protection. Many of the highest offices, both civil and nul l 17.- 
held by Mahometans. 7 ' wcrB 


* Neither do those who profess the Mussulman faith regard Mahomet 
is * divinity nor do the Jews so regard Moses, but it is not to be ex 
peeled that a Tartar emperor should make very accurate th-olorical 
distinctions. 6 

1 This word, probably much corrupted by transcribers, m™, 
tended fee one of the numerous titles of Buddha or Fo, who 
the Muhgals, as la India also, is commonly termed ShaVia mu' ri j„ 
Siam, Sommooj kodom ^ 
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the power el centtollifts bid wrath cr and obliging it to retire » 
any quarter of the hesms, with many other wonderful gifts of 
that nature. You ire witnesses that their idols bare the 
faculty of speech, ard predict to then whatever is required. 
Should I better? » cnnvm to the faith of Christ, and profrst 
myself a Christian, the nobles cl my court and other person! 
who do not incline to that religion will ask me what fufhdent 
motives have caused me to receive baptism, an<J to embrace 
Christianity. ‘What extraordinary powers/ they will sap, 
* what miracles have been display ed by its ministers ? Where- 
as the idolaters declare that what they exhibit is perfo'med 
through their own sanctity, and the influence of their idols-’ 
To this I shall not know what answer to make, and I shall be 
considered by them as labouring under a grievous error; 
whilst the idolaters, who by means of their profound art an 
effect such wonders, may without dilF-culty compass ny death. 
But return you to your pontiff, and request of him, in my 
name, to send hither a hundred persons well skilled in your 
law, who bong confronted with the idolaters shall have power 
to coerce them, and showing that they themselves are endowed 
with similar art, but which they refrain from exerasing, 
because it is derived from the agency of evil spirits, shall com- 
pel them to desist from practices of such a nature m their 
presence. When I am witness of this, I shall place them and 
their religion under an interdict, and shall allow myself to be 
baptized. Following my example, all my nobility will then in 
like manner recave baptism, and this will be imitated by my 
subjects in general, so that the Chiu Dans of these parts will 
exceed in number those who inhabit your own country.” 
From this discourse it mast be evident that U the Pope had 
seat oat persons duly quakfied to preach the pwpel, the grand 
khan would have embraced Christianity, for which, it is cer- 
tify known, he had a strong preddcctioa. But, to return 
to oar subject, we shall now speak of the rewards ar.d honours 
he bestows cn such as distinguish themselves by their valour 
in battle. 
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CHAPTER nr 

or the kind or reu arcs granted to those who conduct 

THEMSELVES WELL IN EIGHT, AND OF THE GOLDEN TABLETS 
WHICH THEY RECEIVE 

The grand khan appoints twelve of the most intelligent 
amongst his nobles, whose duty it is to make themselves 
acquainted with the conduct of the officers and men of his 
army, particularly upon expeditions and in battles, and to 
present their reports to him , 1 and he, upon being apprised of 
their respective merits, advances them in his service, raising 
those who commanded an hundred men to the command of a 
thousand, and presenting many with vessels of silver, as well 
as the customary tablets or warrants of command and of 
government.* The tablets given to those commanding a 
hundred men are of silver, to those commanding a thousand, 
of gold or of silver gilt, and those who command ten thousand 
receive tablets of gold, bearing the head of a lion, * the former 
bang of the weight of a hundred and twenty sagp* and these 
with the Lon’s bead, two hundred and twenty At the top of 
the inscription on the tablet is a sentence to this effect ‘ Bj 
the power and might of the great God, and through the grace 

' In the establishment of a board of this nature it is probable that 
Ivnblal casly conformed to the system of the former or ancient Chinese 
government, which placed the various concerns of the state under the 
management of distinct tribunals named pd to each of which another 
word, expressive of the particular nature of the department, a prefixed. 

* La qaattiime ooctr souverame, * aays Du HaMe, « oontme ptie-fw 
c'rst-i-dire )e tribunal des armes. La milice dr tool 1 empire est de son 
ressort. Ccst de ce tribunal qoe dependent lrx otficiers de guerre gint- 
raux et particu iers, ete. fTorn li. p ai | Under a warlike monarch, 
who owed the empire of Chun to his sword, it might well have been coo 
sidered as the tret in tcnseqnenoe, although now inferior in rank to three 

•See note > p »fi. where some account is given of these tablets or letters 
patent, called Ufii-iovn according to the French orthography 

•The Chinese representation of a lion, like the siega ot the Hindu 
mythology from whence it seems to have been borrowed a a grotesque 
figure, extremely u n l ik e the real a nim al An engraving of it will be 
found in Staunton * Account of Lcrd Macartney's Embassy (vol u. p 
V.31I J and the figure is not uncommon in our porcelain collections Oc- 
Vision will be taken hereafter to show that where the lion is spoken of 
by our author as * living animal, and an object of heating sport, the 
tiger must be understood! 

1 The saegio of \ etuce being equal to the sixth part of an ounce, these 
Consequently weighed twenty ounces, and the others in proportion up 
to filty ounces. 
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which he vouchsafes to our empire, be the name of the laau 
blessed, and let all such as disobey (what is herein directed) 
sutler death and be utterly destroyed ' The officers who hold 
these tablets have privileges attached to them, and in the in 
ecnption is specified what are the duties and the powers of, 
their respectn e commands. He who is at the head of a bun { 
dred thousand men, or the commander in chief of a grand arm),) 
has a golden tablet weighing three hundred taggx, with the' 
sentence above mentioned, and at the bottom is engraved the 1 
figure of a bon, together with representations of the sun and 
moon. He ex erases also the privileges of his high command, 
as set forth in this magnificent tablet. Whenever he ndes in 
public, an umbrella is earned over his head, denoting the rank 
and authonty he holds , 1 and when be is seated, it is always 
upon a silver chair The grand khan confers likewise upon 
certain of his nobles tablets on which are represented figures of 
the gerfalcon,* in virtue of which they are authorised to take 
with them as their guard of honour the whole army of any 
great prince. They can also make use of the horses of the im- 
perial stud at their pleasure, and cart appropriate the horses" 
of any officers inferior to themselves in Tank. 


CHAPTER IV 


or THE FTGCEE AND STATURE or THE CHANT} EHAN— Or HIS 
TOPE PRINCIPAL WIVES— AND OF THE ANNUAL SELECTION 
or VO UNO WOMEN FOR HIM IN THE PROVINCE OF UNCUT 


Kcbiaj, who is styled grand khan, or lord of lords, is of the 
middle stature, that is, neither tall nor short, his limbs are 
well formed, and m his whole figure there is a just proportion. 
His complexion is fair, and occasionally suffused with red, 
like the bright tint of the rose, which adds much grace to his 
countenance His eyes are black and handsome, his nc^e is 
well shaped and prominent. He has four wives of the first 


» In many part* of the East, the parasol or umbrella with a loeg 
handle, borne by an attendant, a a mark of high distinction, and even , 
denote* sovereignty when of a particular colour Do Halde, m describ-/ 
utg the parade of a ft®" fill a vic er oy of a province enumerate* amongst 

the insignia ~ nn parasol de soy* janne 1 triple *tage_” 

•Amongst the emblematical ornament* worn by great officers, the 
ragle I* mentioned by Da Halde, but it may probably have been intended 
** the gerfalcon, a bird mar* pored as the fnstrmnenl of royal sport. 
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rank, who are esteemed legitimate, 1 and the eldest born son of 
any one of these succeeds to the empire, upon the decease of 
the grand khan.* They bear equally the title of empress, and 
have their separate courts. None of them have fewer than 
*three hundred young female attendants of great beauty, to- 
gether with a multitude of youths as pages, and otbrr eunuchs 
as well as ladies of the bedchamber, so that the number of 
persons belonging to each of their respective courts amounts 
to ten thousand.* When his majesty is desirous of the com 
pony of one of his empresses he either sends for her, or goes 
himself to her palace. Besides these, he has many concu 
bines provided for bis use, from a province of Tartary named 
Ungut, having a aty of the same name, the inhabitants of 
which are distinguished for beauty of features and fairness of 
complexion.* Thither the grand khan sends his officers every 
second year, or oftener, as it may happen to be his pleasure, 

1 “ n a volt tpousi plus eurs femmes, says De Guides, doat cinq 
cortoient l« litre d impiratnees but it fa probable that not more than 
. four of tbes* (if so many) «o« contemporaneous and the legitimacy of 
t'tf-e latter number which does not appear to be sanctioned by the ancient 
Chinese Institutions, may have been suggested by the Mahometan usage. 
Three queens are mentioned by P Sfagaibanes as belonging to the 
emperor Kang hi, and the establishment of the late emperor Kien Wag 
consisted, in Idee manner of one female with the rank of empress, two 
queens ol the second order and si* of the third. 

* According to the laws of China, as we are told by Du Halde, the 
eldest son (or son ol the superior wife) though be may have a preferable 
claim, has not an indefeas ble ngbt to the succession. Amongst the 
predecessors of hublal, also, in the Moghul empire, we have Instances of 
the hereditary claim being set aside, and Olttal himself was named grand 
khan by his father m preference to JagataJ the eldest son. Our author 
must therefore be understood to say, that the son hrst bom to any one 
of the lour empresses was considered as the presumptive heir and th s 
fa fact having been the case with respect to the e.dest son of Kubtaf, 
whose succession, bad be outlived his father was undoubted, the pre- 
vailing sentiment of the court might naturally be mistaken for the estab- 
lished custom of the empire 

• This number appears excessive, but we are not to measure the extra 
vacancies of enormous and uncon trailed power by any standard of our own 
Ideas. Perhaps besides fhe establishment of female attendants and of 
eunuchs, old and young a numerous military guard oi honour might be 
attached to the court of each oi the empresses- The early V emce edition, 
however states the number much lower Cxascuna ne quests quatro 
regine banno in sna corte ptu de quatro millia petsene inira homlni e 
donna. P Martini speaks of numerous females, below the rank of con- 
cubines, for the service of the palace. 

M 4 The country here named Ungut is in other versions called Onglaeh, 
Origiathe and Omrrac. There is little doubt of its being Intends! foe 
that of the tghurs, E ghurs. or liighurs. who in the time of Jen git khan 
possessed the countries of Turf an and Kami or Kamil, and were always 
orosidered as superior in respect both of person and acquirements, to 
the other nations of Tart ary 
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which he vouchsafes to our empire, be the name cf the bun 
blessed; and let all such as disobey (what is herein directed) 
suffer death and be utterly destroj ed.’’ The officers who hoM 
there Ub’ets have privileges attached to them, and in the in- 
scription is sjwcif.ttl what are the duties and the powers of t 
their respective commands. He who is at the head of a hun-| 
dred thousand men, or the commander in chief of a grand arras', , 
has a golden tablet weighing three hundred sajfi, with the { 
sentence above mentioned, and at the bottom is en craved the * 
figure of a hem, together with representations of the sun and 
moon. He exer rises also the privileges of ha high command, ' 
ts set forth in this magnificent tablet. Whenever he rides in 
public, an umbrella is carried over ha head, denoting the rank 
and authority he holds;* and when he is seated, it is always 
tipon a jdrer chair. The grand khan confers likewise upon 
certain of his nob’es tablets on which are represented figures of 
the gerfalcon * in virtue of which they are authorized to take 
with them as their guard of honour the whole army of any 
great prince. They can also make use of the hones of the im- 
perial stud at their pleasure, and can appropriate the bones 
of any officers inferior to themselves in rank. 


CHAPTER IV 

or tot ticurz and stature or tot crand rs*x — or ms 

FOUR PRINCIPAL WIVES — AND OT TOT ANNUAL SELECTION 
or VOCVC WOVEN FOB E7V LV TOT PROVINCE Or CNCCT 
Kcblai, who is styled grand khan, or lord of lords, is of the 
middle stature, that is, neither tall nor short; his limbs are 
well formed, and m his whole figure there is a just proportion. 
His complexion is fair, and occasionally suffused with red, 
like the bright tint of the rose, which adds much grace to his 
countenance. His eyes are black and handsome, his nose is 
well shaped and prominent. He has four wives of the first 

1 In tnany parts of tie East, tie parasol or umbrella with a long 
iaadle, borne by An attendant, « a mark of hrgi cfuctaeina. and even I ’ 
desoles somSjslf win o t-5 a pnrbcnSnr ttJcvr JOa Hnlde, jb 
inf lie parade of a tumg-H or viceroy of a province, anemia anunpt 
tie insignia “ irn parasol de sort janoe i triple ft age." 

‘ Amongst tie emblematical cmamentt worn by great officers, tie 
eagle Is mentioned by Da Hilde, but it may probably have been Intended 
far tie gerfalcon, a bird more pared as tie instrument of royal sport. 
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tank, who are esteemed legitimate, 1 and the eldest bom soa of 
any one of these succeeds to the empire, upon the decease of 
the grand khan.* They bear equally the title of empress, and 
have their separate courts. None of them have fewer than 
*.three hundred young female attendants of great beauty, to- 
gether with a multitude of youths as pages, and other eunuchs, 
as well as ladies of the bedchamber, so that the number of 
persons belonging to each of their respective courts amounts 
to ten thousand * When his majesty is desirous of the com 
pany of one of bis empresses, be either sends for her, or goes 
himself to her palace Besides these, he has many concu 
bines provided for his use, from a province of Tartar^ named 
Ungut, having a aty of the same name, the inhabitants of 
which are distinguished for beauty of features and fairness of 
complexion. 4 Thither the grand khan sends his officers every 
second year, or oftener, as it may happen to be his pleasure, 


'“11 avail tpoust plusieurj femmes, says De Guignes, dant cinq 
partcuent le litre d unpCralnces " bat it Is probable that not more thin 
four of these (if so manyl were contemporaneous and the legitimacy of 

tthe latter number which does not appear to be sanctioned by the ancient 
Chinese institutions, may have been suggested by the Mahometan usage. 
Three queens are mentioned by P MagaUianes as belonging to the 
emperor Kang hi, and the establishment of the late emperor Ktea L6ng 
consisted, in lake manner of one female with the rank of empress, twu 
queens of the second order and six of the third. 

• According to the Jaws of Chma, »j we are told by Du JWde the 
eldest son (c* soa ol the superior *i!t) though be may have a preferable 
claim, has not an indefeasible right to the succession. Amongst tbe 
predecessors of Kublai. also. In the Moghul empire, we have instances of 
the hereditarv claim being set aside, and Ok la] himself was named grand 
kb an by his father in preference to J agata], the eldest son. Our author 
must therefore be understood to say. that the son first been to any ore 
of the four empresses was considered as the presumptive heir, and this 
to fact having been the case with respect to the e.dest son of Kublaf 
whose succession, had he outlived his father was undoubted, fhe pre- 
vailing sentiment of the court might naturally be mistaken tor the estab- 
lished custom of tbe empire 

• This cumber appears excessive, but we are not to measure the extra- 
vagancies of enormous and uncontrolled power by any standard of our rwm 
ideas. Perhaps besides the establishment of female attendants and of 
eunuchs, old and young, a numerous military guard of honour might be 
attached to the court of each of tbe empresses. The early V ernce edition, 
however states tbe number much lower “ Ciascuna oe qneste quatro 
regine hanno in sua corte piu de quatro milfia persons infra bomini e 
demne." P Martini speaks of numerous females, below the rank of ccn 
cubmes, far the service of the pa. ace 

> ’ Tie connfrv here named Ungut is in other versions called Ongfach, 
Drigiatbe, and Ungrae. There is little doubt of its being Intended foe 
that of the lghms, Eighurs. or Uighurs, who m the time of Jennz khan 
possessed the countries of Turfan and Hand or Kamil, and were always 
considered as superior fa respect both of person and acquirement!, to 
the other nations of Tartary * 
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wlw collect for turn, to the number of four or fin hundred, o 
more, cf the handsomest of the young women, according to thi 
estimation of beautv communicated to them in their wstruc 
lions The mode of their appreciation is as follow*. Upca 
the arrival of these commissioners, they give order* for assem 
bttng all the young women of the province, and appoint quali- 
fied persons to examine them, who, upon careful inspection of 
each of them separately, that is to sas, of the hair, the coun- 
tenance, the eyebrows, the mouth, the lips, and other features, 
as well as the symmetry 0! these with each other, estimate 
their value at sixteen, seventeen, eighteen, or twenty, or more 
carats, according to the greater or less degree of beauty 1 The 
number required by the grand khan, at the rates, perhaps, of 
twenty or twenty-one carats, to which their commission was 
limited, is then selected from the rest, and they are coo- 
v eyed to his court. Upon their arm al in his presence, he 
causes a new examination to be made by a different set of 
inspectors, and from amongst them a further selection takes 
place, when thirty or forty are retained for his own chamber 
at a higher valuation. These, in the first instance, are com-* 
nutted separately to the care of the wives of certain of the 
nobles, whose duty it u to observe them attentively dunng the 
course of the night, in order to ascertain that thev have not 
any concealed imperfections, that they sleep tranquilly, donot 
snore, have sweet breath, and are free from unpleasant scent 
n any part of the Wody Having undergone this rigorous 
scrutiny, they are dmded into parties of five, one of which 
parties attends during three day* and three nights, in his 
majesty s interior apartment, where they are to perform every 
service that is required of them, and he does with them as 
he bices When Uus term is completed, they are relieved by 
another party, and m this manner successively, until the whole 
number have taken their turn, when the first five recom 
mtnee their attendance But whilst the one party officiates 
in the inner chamber, another is stationed in the outer apart- 
ment adjoining, in order that if his majesty should have occa- 

1 21 by (till fate trdfht k meant the carat cauUttag of (our frains, 
the estimated value ol beauty mint tuve been very low la that a** end 
country is twenty Calais e* eighty pains of told, al four pounds slrrbntf 
tbs ounce, amount to no more than thirteen shillings and fourpenct 
~*Jr vife v*w oboluVj -uKJ b a Vet—- siuhr^-- - orcd v rpreweo- Ventre vCisiewr- 

wti*bt (ibe tUi, perhaps, rr lb* matt which )a!!er would brio* it to 
about eight or nine pounds sterling) and lb* foreign term be employed 
may have hem Inaccurately rendered by carat*. 
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eon for anj thing, such as dnnk or victuals, the former mav 
signify his commands to the litter, by whom the article re- 
quired is immediate!} procured and thus the duty of waiting 
upon his majesty ’s person is exclusively performed by these 
oung females 1 The remainder of them, whose value had 
been estimated at an inferior rate, are assigned to the different 
lords of the household, under whom they are instructed in 
cookery, m dressmaking, and other suitable works, and upon 
any person belonging to the court expressing an inclination to 
take a wife, the grand khan bestows upon him one of these 
damsels, with a handsome portion. In this manner he provides 
for them all amongst his nobility It may be asked whether 
the people of the province do not feel themselves aggrieved in 
having their daughters thus forcibly taken from them by the 
sovereign? Certainly not, but, on the contrary, they regard 
it as a favour and an honour done to them, and those who are 
the fathers of handsome children feel highly gratified by his 
condescending to make choice of their daughters “ If,” say 
'.they, " my daughter is bom under an auspicious planet and to 
good fortune, his majesty can best fulfil her destinies, by 
matching her nobly, which it would not be in my power to 
do ” If, on the other hand, the daughter misconducts herself, 
or any mischance befalls her (by which she becomes disquali- 
fied), the father attributes the disappointment to the malign 
influence of her stars 


CHAPTER V 

or THE NUMBER OF THE GRAND KHAN'S SONS BY HIS FOUR 
WIVES, WHOM HE MAKES KINGS OF DIFFERENT PROVINCES 

— and of am, cis ms first born — also of the sons by 

HIS CONCUBINES, WHOM HZ CREATES LORDS 

The grand khan has had twenty two sons by his four legiti 
mate wives, the eldest of whom, named Chingis,* was designed 
1 Jt would appear from beaee that hub! 31, although be adopted the 
Chinese custom oi employing euncebs as the attendants or guard, of his 
fgmales did not so far forget his original manly habits as to admit them 
near his own person 

* Gaubil and De Cuignes name (ha prince TchincMn and Tcbealun, 
raefsued may perhaps Cave deers trie manner ih which if was pronounced 
by the Chinese, who terminate all their monosyllables either w 11b a vowel 
or a nasal but the came as found in most of tie versions of our author 
is apparently more Correct, being that of the great ancestor of the family. 
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to inherit the tlgnity cf grand khan, with the government of 
the empire; end this nomination was confirmed to him during 
the Iife-tms of his father. It was not, however, his fate to 
nimve him; bat leaving a son, whose name is Themur, be, 
as the representative of his father, is to sneered to the 1 
dominion.* The deposition cf this prince is good, and he u 
endowed with wisdom and valour; of the Utter he has given 
proofs in several successful battles. Besides these, his majesty 
has twenty-five sons by his concubines, all of them brave 
soldiers, having been continually employed in the military 
profession. These be has placed in the rank of cobles. Of ha 
legitimate sons, seven are at the head of extensive provinces 
and kingdoms,* which they gove r n with wisdom and prudence, 
as might be expected of the children cf one whose great quali- 
ties have not been surpassed, in the general estimation, by any 
person of the Tartar race. 


CHAPTER VI ( 

or THE CHEAT AWD ADSfrHAELE PALACE OP THE CKAAD 
THAW, WEAK TO THE CTTY or KAXBALC 
Tee grand khan usually resides during three months of the 
year, namely, December, January, and February, to the great 
cry cf Ran bain, situated towards the north-eastern extremity 
of the province of Cathay,* and here, on the southern side of 
the new aty, is the site of his vast pala c e, the form and dimen- 
sions of which are as follows. In the first place B a square 
enclosed with a wall and deep ditch, each side of the square 
being eight mOes in length,* and having at an equal distance 
and la the eariy ttcice epitome it a expressly said ** So ptuna Let, be 
ame Chacta cian per asaor dt Chmehis " 

* Use came here written Tinner, aad in other vosimis Temur, tf 
embody tie well- known Tartar name o! Timor altiongh the great 
ecnqaait so eaEed ifcd not acrjooe fca ee ebnty ecta a century alter 

■ De Gthgne* enumerates tea of fca sees, txro o< five empresses, and 
mentions tie province* of Sienst, Secfcam, and Tibet as being governed 
by Uacgksta, tie third too. P Jfaga-haaer notices tie enstoci of 
sending tie ponce* of tie royal family into the pronaco with tie title 
of kicp , but m lie raja of Kang hi their authority was merely nominal. 

* Relatively to the vast extent cf tie whole empire at that pened. 
Cathay, ct Northern Chi n a, is termed by cor anther a pnmaee. altfcocjl 
it eoc tamed tie capital of that empire, tad tie Seal of govern men t- 

* These ttieyro m, as appLoble to a palace, even for an eapererd 
China, appear at fast view to be extravagant, but the seeming di£eo!ty 
arms from the maaypbcatioD of a tern, m calling that a palace whei 
was. N fart, tie rsrtcsige of a royal park and encampment- 
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from each extremity an entrance-gate, for the concourse of 
people resorting thither from all quarters. Within this cn 
closure there is, on the four sides, an open space one mile in 
breadth, where the troops are stationed, 1 and this is bounded 
by a second wall, enclosing a square of six miles,* having three 
gates on the south side, and three on the north, the middle 
portal of each being larger than the other two, and always 
kept shut, excepting on the occasions of the emperor’s entrance 
or departure. Those on each side always remain open for the 
use of common passengers.* In the middle of each division of 
these walls is a handsome and spacious building, and conse- 
quently within the enclosure there are eight such buddings, in 
which are deposited the royal military stores, one budding 
being appropriated to the reception of each class of stores 
Thus, for instance, the bndles, saddles, stirrups, and other 
furniture serving for the equipment of cavalry, occupy one 
storehouse, the bows, strings, quivers, arrows, and other 
articles belonging to archery, occupy another, cuirasses, corse- 
lets, and other armour formed of leather, a third storehouse, 

- and so of the rest. \V ithin this walled enclosure there u still 
another, of great thickness, and its height is full twenty five 
feet. The battlements or crenated parapets are all white. 
Tins also forms a square four miles in extent, each side being 
one mile, and it has six gates disposed like those of the former 
enclosure.* It contains in Uke manner eight large buildings, 

* Tt>e area allotted to the troops upon this plain would be twenty-eight 
square miles. Their number was, ol course \ ery great, and being chiefly 
cavalry the barracks ot sheds lor their accommodation would necessarily 
occupy a vast range. In the early part o! the last century the cavalry 
stationed In and about Peking was reckoned at 80.000 Supposing it 
to have been about ill 000 in the days ot Kublal, this would allow only 
« square mile foe 4 000 horse. 

’ As this second enclosure not only contained the rural arsenals, eight 
in Dumber to r every description of military store, but formed also a park 
lor deer there is nothing remarkable in its extent. It is not easy bow 
ever to reconcile its position In respect to the city with some ol ibe 
circumstances here mentioned but we must suppose that the interior 
enclosure (allerwards described) which contained the palace properly 
$0 called, was situated towards the northern side ol this park, and was 
at the same tune contiguous to the southern wall of the city 

* The custom of reserving particular gates for the exclusive use of the 
emperor is still observed. 

* To thu last enclosure it is that the appellation of the Palace should 
be restricted and when we read the description of tbeMeidanof Ispahan, 
or of the Escorial with its twenty-two courts, we shat! not deem the area 
ol a square mile any extraordinary space to be occupied by the various 
buildings required for such an establishment as that of Kublal. It is at 
the same tune to be remarked that there is a striking agreement between 
the measure here stated and that assigned to the modern palace fn the 
descriptions we have from the Jesuits. 
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i rulirlf urasefd, which an *ppropnatrd to the wardrobe of 
the emperer 1 The spaces betw een the one wail and f‘ e other 
are ornamented with many handsome trees, and contain 
meadows in which are iepc vanons kinds of beasts, joch as 
stags, the animals that yi-Id the musk, roe-bucks, fallow-deer, 
and ethers cf the same class. Every interval between th* ’ 
walls, not occupied by ba?d>gs, is stocked m this manner 
The pastures have aburdant herbage. The roads across them 
being rased three feet above their level, and paved, do mud 
collects upon them, nor rain-water settles, but on the con- 
trary runs off, and contributes to improve the vegetation. 
Within these walls, which constitute the boundary of fou' 
miles, stands the palace of the grand khan, the most extensive 
that has ever yet been known, ft reaches from the no'th'rn 
to the southern wall, leaving only a vacant space (or court), 
where persons of rank and the m-Utary guards pass and repass. 
It has no upper f oor, but the roof is very lofty » The paved 
foundation or platform on which it standi is raised ten spars 
nbo\ e the level cf the ground, and a wall of marble, two paces 
wid*. is built on all sides, to the level cf this pavement, within - 
the line cf which the palace is erected, so that the wall, ex- 
tending beyond the grourd plan of the building, and encom- 
passing the whole, serves as a terrace, where those who walk on 
it are visible from without. Along the extenor edge of the 
wall is a handsome balustrade, with pillars, which the people 
are allowed to approach.* The sides of the gnat balls and the 

* 1 1 is nS known to lire l«o the practice cf teios aounhc beta 
the eart-est ayes, to deliver ehiaje* of rumen t to those whom they 
meant to distinguish by tier favo tr The Ferslaa term JtULli is yens 
a!2y applied to these res to® U, which consist cl pehsse* 13 tie north era 
parts of Asia, and cf dresses cl doth, nJt, c* muslin, m the temperate 
and wanner tamales- Me read of east numbers of them temy dis- 
t-ibnted eo tie crteauoc of peat nclcoes. cr the dismissal cf important 
embassies and tin may account fir the bade of tie wardrobes or 
ball dines fee what Ire here termed the pa»a»w*»» of tie emperor, which 
may also include tie teyil-* earned to their sp ®did processions. 

* It wiB be *c® tn tie plates aceoepaaymy tie accounts of nrloas 
embassies to Pekay, that a-iiocfb the Sooiaj cf the palaces n elevated 
beta the ground, they consist of bat a smyt* story The beiytt of tie 
ornamented riofs is a striking feature m tie architecture of these people. 

* The fceyfct of tie terrace is said, o Ramosio s test, to be ivti f-alMt, 
■wiooth.T*rvet**ieV., Sidv'n«*Oi.«"rt!foscRs 1 fi'i»fcHVraija»wua!i> crioosri 
twice that deration and this accord* belt with mode® desenp-sres. V 
AU the aeecents of anssact laries jad travelers serve to show that, ia 1 
petal of snractert, materials, and style cf embe2Rhrs®t, there has 
existed a perfect resemblance between the buCdarscf hublal, as described 
by oar anther and those of Ktng hi and hi® txg. fa the seventeenth 
*-d eighteenth ra a tunra . 
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apartments are ornamented with dragons m carved work and 
gilt, figures of warriors, of birds, and of beasts, with represen 
rations of battles The inside of the roof is contrived w such 
a manner that nothing besides gilding and painting presents 
y itself to the eye 1 On each of the four sides of the palace 
there is a grand flight of marble steps, by which you ascend 
from the level of the ground to the wall of marble which 
surrounds the building and which constitute the approach to 
the palace itself The grand hall is extremely long and wide, 
and admits of dinners being there served to great multitudes 
of people. The palace contains a number of separate cham 
bers, all lughlj beautiful and so admirably disposed that it 
seems impossible to suggest any improvement to the system 
of their arrangement. The ex tenor of the roof is adorned 
with a vanety of colours red, green, axure, and violet and 
the sort of cosenng is so strong as to last for many years* 
The glaring of the windows is so well wrought and so delicate 
as to has e the transparency of crystal * In the rear of the 
body of the palace there are large buddings containing several 
'■^apartments, where is deposited the pnvate property of the 
monarch, or his treasure in gold and silver bullion precious 
stones, and pearls, and also his vessels of gold and silver plate . 4 

* Cette salle add* Du Halde, a environ cent trente p eds de 
longueur el est presque quince. Le I am tins est lout tn sculpture 
\traisst de lerd, et charge de dragons dares les colonnes qui soutieu 
cent le to t en dedans soat de si 1 sept p eds de cireonitrenee par le 
bas riles soot ncrust4es d une espiee de p4te enduite d un vertus rouge 
— Tom. L p T17 

•The roofs are invariably covered with baled ties, which, for the 
principal buildings, have a vitrified glaring of a bright colour Such as 
are used lor the palaces at tbe {resent day are exclusively yellow but 
this et auette may not have been so stnctly adhered to under the dynasty 
of the Yuen Le tout est convert de tildes venussta d un si beau 
jatrne, que de loin el es ne paroissent guirts moms <cl at antes, que si elles 
itoient dories — Du II aide, tom. 1 p 116 

* Ranusio employs the word nfreoie which I have translated glaring 
although there u no reason to suppose that glass was used for windows 
in China at that period. Tbe meaning way be, that the pellucid sub- 
stance employed lor glaring (perhaps talc or laminae of shells) was so 
del cately wrought (com 4m fane t foil sodiimenie) as to have nearly the 
transparency of crystal. Les fenitres de* maiscus, says De Guignes, 

tont garni es a\ec des coq miles minces et asser transparentes on aveo 
do pap er (Tom. ii. p 178 ) Staunton mentions that the windows 
of some of the yachts or barges had glass panes, but the manufacture 
a* was probablv European. 

* In the modern palace, the buddings for this purpose are described as 
being (less appropriately) round the court m front of the great hall of 
audience but we ought not to be surprised at any variation with respect 
to tbe arrangement of three buildings, when we learn that the whole oj 
the palace has been repeatedly destroyed by fire 
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Here are likewise the apartments of hu wo and «mcti 
bines, and m this retired situation he despatches bunm» 
with convenience, being free from every lund of interrup- 
tion 0*i th* other side of the grind palace, and opposite 
to that in which the emperor resides, is another palace, in w 
every respect similar, appropriated to the residence of Chingis, 
his eldest son, at whose court are observed all the ceremonials 
belonging to that of ha father, as the prince who is to succeed 
to the government of the empire 1 Not fat from th' palace, 
on the northern side, and about a bow-shot distance from the 
surrounding trail, is an artificial mount of earth, the height of 
which u full a hundred paces, and the circuit at the baie about 
a mile. It u dotbed with the most beautiful evergreen trees, 
for whenever his majesty receives information of a handsome 
tree growing in any place, he causes it to be dog up, with all its 
roots and the earth about them, and however large and heavy 
it may be, he has it transported by means of elephants to thil 
mount, and adds it to the verdant collection. From this per 

E :tual verdure it has acquired the appellation of the Green 
mint. On its summit is erected an ornamental pavilion,'" 
which is likewise entirely green. The view of this altogether, — 
the mount itself, the trees, and the building, form a delightful 
and at the same time a wonderful scene. In the northern 
quarter also, and equally within the precincts of the aty, there 
ts a large and deep excavation, judiciously formed, die earth 
from which supplied the material for raising the mount.* It 
is furnished with water by a small rivulet, and has the appear 
anee of a fish pond, but its use is for watering the cattle. The 
stream passing from thence along an aqueduct, at the foot of 
the Green Mount, proceeds to fill another great and very deep 
excavation formed between the private palace of the emperor 
and that of his son Chingis , and the earth from hence equally 

* " A rest de 1 * ah ae ever est on antr* palais, hab tt par le prior* 
hfrit er lorvju il 7 ca a cn d« dtclirf. (De L isle, Descr d* la Villa 
de Peking, p 1 6 ) It will not escape tie observation of the reader that, 
in » prenons page, oar author noticed the untimely death ol this prince, 
(see pp 15 J 166 ) who. notwUhstandmg, Is hem mentioned as a living 
p-wo Irus _» nhword * jo hr _*cmur,trd (or Jrrar ihr urtarzM acre nf 
the work being tom posed, not from reenllectico merely bnt freon Doles 
made at diBnent periods, arnoorit which a description ot the palaces , 
might have been one of the earliest. KnbUT also, the event of whose * 
death is related in the coarse of the returning journey b spoken o| 
throughout the work as the emperor actually reigning 
* This trtiSrial fcO exists at the present day and retains lb Original 
name oi Kmg Shan, or the Green Mountain bat it would seem, trod 
modern relations, that lour other* of inferior sue have since bear added. 
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served to increase the elevation of the mount In this latter 
basin there is great store and variety of fish, from which the 
table 0/ his majesty is supplied with any quantity that mar 
\ be wanted The stream discharges itself at the opposite ex 
•‘tremity of the piece of water, and precautions are taVen to 
prevent the escape of the fish by placing grating of copper or 
iron at the places of its entrance and exit. It u stocked also 
with swans and other aquatic birds From the one palace to 
the other there is a communication by means of a bridge 
thrown across the water Such is the description of this great 
palace. We shall now speak of the situation and arcum 
stances of the aty of Taidu 


CIUPTER VII 

OF THE NEW CITY OF TAl DU BUILT NEAR TO THAT OF KANBALU 
\ —OF A ROLE OBSERVED RESPECTING THE ENTERTAINMENT 
OF AMBASSADORS— AND Or THE NIGHTLY rOUCE OF THE 
CITY 

The aty of Kanbalu is situated near a large river in the pro- 
vince of Cathaj, and was in anaent times eminently magmfi 
cent and royal The name itself implies the aty of the 
sovereign, ’ * but his majesty having imbibed an opinion 
from the astrologers, that it was destined to become rebellious 

1 The Mine of Ibis celebrated e ity wtich our »ulIior writes Carobalu 
(for Canbaiu, the « being substituted far n at the end of a syllable, in 
the rid Kalian. a* well as ta the Portuguese orthography) »t br the 
Arabians and Persians written Khan-bahi: and Khan bal go, (ignimag 
In one of the dialects of Tartary lie “ city of the kiaa or sovere en. 
This terminating appellative ij not uncommon, as we find ii ia Kabali^h 
and Dub baligb, ones ol Tufkislaa in Ordu-haligh, one of the names 
of Kara Vorum and la Mu b»l gb, « the city of desolation, a name 
given to Damian, in the territory of Ballch upon the occasion of its 
destruction by Jeoeia khan. With respect to the particular s tuition 
Of tbe atv tt ia said, in the words of Kamusio, to have been lepra 
un gran tume," but in the Latin version, ;uxfa magnum fiuviunj. 
which aflotds more lat tude. By th s nver must be understood the 
Pe-ho, wh ch ia navigable fear loaded vessels op to Tong ebcu, wittna 
twelve miles of the capital but in the higher part of its course it seems 
vto approximate nearer Our knowledge of the country that surrounds 
■TVkuig is. however ertremely toperleet nor do the diderent map* 
scored with respect to the number or course of the streams that, coming 
from tbe neighbouring mountains of Tartars’ appear to unite at or #bo»e 
Tong-cheo. It should be observed, also, that the rid otv of Ten Ling 
or Khan ball? m ght have stood some miles neater to the Pe-bo than 
the s te of the more modern city of Peking 
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to La authors 7, rc-e’red ep'*'* the r-eorere ef aactk- 

rtretif, epoo the eppot te »»de of the n»er where *urd U* 
fNsiaco jujI described to that tie w» ind the old at}** *n 
KpultaS from each ether onlr br the stream th»* rm 
them. 1 The rtw l« 3 t aty ircmed th* cam- cl 
Tat-du * and ell the Catho^ea. that is, all ties* cf tl>- trSaH* 
torts who were Ulim of the foresee cl Cathav, we-e ecm- 
M.W to rotnu.e the anara' ctv, and to take cp tb«r abode 
n tb- r.n» c *ctre cf tht sahabttantJ, however, of whose 
tyv-jutT fc- tSd oot ertt-tuo lastsac-i were r_2r”ed to rtstifo, 
rspcciaCy the Utter tilhcvjh of the tLm«a-o*ss that 

shall pfesrotlw be d-senbed, «a* tvt capal!- of ectit trim- 
the tarn- r-riVr as the for— er, which was of rate retrrt,’ 
Thj ce* atv a cf a forra pe-fertly wpstrr, and twenty 

' T*b* wm Ur- r • rrevrsl ct l!* o-Mtal t-» * <Jmj( lit* 
ef ti* r»-M. f» U--f-r ro*r jifJl KXO W-J >-ue »i c-ir K- tvr,s h« exse 

rt^b* y U Ull »a sal-** t*t» n»*Oi te-T H Ifc* n«»t vbtcO st w 
rnwst <it !■»*»*» »Ul if* l»« Otwu ttd tSs 

I n«f «t-a r-rrt »>i jrb llc~~rrt Sss-etOcsai U» Ufetn is^re k a 

■ txt'-c* «•< C'^ra-Kuci >-*v Nai-J. In U “ AtM *4WfcC. 
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four miles in extent, each of its sides beinj neither more nor 
less than six miles . 1 It is enclosed with walls of earth, that 
at the base are about ten paces thick, but gradually diminish 
1 to the top, where the thickness is not more than three paces * 
*»In all parts the battlements are white* The whole plan of 
the city was regularly laid out by line, and the streets in 
general are consequently so straight, that when a person 
ascends the wall over one of the gates, and looks right forward, 
he can see the gate opposite to him on the other side of the 
city . 4 In the public streets there are, on each side, booths 
and shops of every description * AH the allotments of ground 
upon which the habitations throughout the city were con- 
structed are square, and exactly on a line with each other; 
each allotment being sufficiently spacious for handsome build- 
ings, with corresponding courts and gardens. One of these 
was assigned to each head of a family, that is to say, such a 
person of such a tube had one square allotted to him, and so of 
the rest. Afterwards the property passed from hand to hand. 

'tWjhe square tons prevails much amongst the cities and towns of 
Qua a, wherever the nature of the ground and the course of the waters 
admit of it. This probably bad Its origin in the principle* of castra- 
metation. The dimensions of (he present Tartar city, according to De 
Jjsie, are eleven h m the length from north to south, by nine in width 
from east to west, making forty It or fifteen tones in the whole extent. 
He adds, that in the time of Kublal the extent was sixty Is, or twenty- 
two miles and a half, which does not differ materially from the measure- 
roent in the text. It appears, therefore, that when Yoog lo rebuilt tbe 
walls of the ruined city, be contracted its limits, as it was natural for 
him to do 

* When it is said that the walls of the capital wrre ol earth {Jt Urra), 
I am inclined to think that Urra coUa or bncks should be understood, 
as they were in general use amongst the Chinese from llie earliest ages, 
and employed in the construction of the great wall. It may be proper 
to observe, that the distinguishing appellations of Tartar and Chinese 
cities did not take place under the Yuen, or Mungal dynasty, nor until 
the subjugation ol the empire by the Tsiag or present race of Mancha 
Tartars, who succeeded to the Ming or Chinese dynasty, and drove the 
native inhabitants from what is commonly termed the new or northern 
city into the old or southern, to make room for their Tartar followers 

•These battlements or merit must have beta of solid materials (whether 
of white bncks or stone); which seems to be inconsistent with tbe sup- 
position of a mud or turf rampart, unless there was at least a raltenurU 
of masonry " Tbe parapet," says Staunton, " was deeply crenated, 
but bad no regular embrarures."— Vol u, p. rr6 

* Tbe straightness of the streets of Peking Is apparent from De tide’* 
pjnn, and corroborated by the accounts of all who have visited that aty. 

* ** In front of most of the houses in this main street," says Staunton, 
“ were shops painted, gOt, and decorated like those of Tong-eboo-foo, 
but in a grander style. Over some of them were broad terraces covered 
with shrubs and flowers. . . . Outside the shops, as well as within them, 
wax displayed a variety of goods for sale." — Vd. u. p u8 
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In this manner the whole interior of the aty is disposed to 
squares, so as to resemble a chess board, and planned out with 
a degree of precision and beautv impossible to describe The 
wall of the aty has twelve gates, three on each side of the 
square, and over each gate and compartment of the wall there 
is a handsome budding, so that on each side of the square 
there are five such buildings, containing large rooms, in wh.ch 
are disposed the arms of those who form the gamson of the 
aty, 1 every gate being guarded by a thousand men.* It is not 
to be understood that such a force is stationed there in conse- 
quence of the apprehension of danger from any hostile power 
whatever, but as a guard suitable to the honour and dignity of 
the sovereign Yet it must be allowed that the declaration 
of the astrologers has excited in his mind a degree of suspicion 
with regard to the Catha i a n s In the centre of the aty there u 
a great bell suspended in a lofty building, which is sounded 
every night, and after the third stroke no person dares to be 
found m the streets * unless upon some urgent occasion, such 
as to call assistance to a woman in labour, or a man attacked! 
with sickness, and even in such necessary cases the persontJ- 
required to cany a light.* 

Withoutside of each of the gates is a suburb so wide that it 
reaches to and unites with those of the other nearest gates on 
both sides, and in length extends to the distance of three or 

1 The practice ol erecting places of arms over gates subsists at tie 
present day 

* Thu would seen to be the number that usually constitutes the guard 
of Important gates fa that conn try Having travelled about six ot 
eight miles,” says John Bed, " we arrived at the famous wall of China. 
Vie entered at a great gate, which is shut every night, an da] ways guarded 
by a thousand men. — Tom. i p jj6 

* II y a dans chaque vflle,” says Du Hilda, “ de grosses cloches oa un 
tambour d one grandeur extraordinaire, am serves 1 1 marquer les vetilet 
de la unit. Chaque veille est de deux heures la premiere commence 
vers le* hint heures du soir Pendant les deux heures que dure cette 
premJire venle, on frappe de terns en teas un coup ou sue la cloche, cm 
eur le tambour Quand eBe est tune, et que la seconde veil!* commence, 
co frappe denx coups tant qu elle dure on en frappe trots } ]a troisiime, 
et alnsi de toutes les autres. (Tom. u. p. 50-) To this third or mid 
night watch it Is that our author alludes when a treble stroke fa given. 
Staunton also speaks ol ” the great fabric, of considerable height, which 
Includes a bell of prodigious size and cylindric form, that, struck on the 
outside with a wooden mallet, emits a sound distinctly heard throughout 
tie capital ”~7bm. ii p. trt 

* “ Les petites rues qul aboutlssent aux grandes, oat des portes fades 
de tredlis de bois, qai n empiuhent pas de voir eeux quiy marrhent. 

Les portes k treidis soot ferrates lamat par le corps de garde et S He U 
fait ouvrir qu* rarement, i gens eonnus, qai ent un* lantern* i U main, 
et qul soctent pour one bonne raison comme seroit telle d appello on 
aWeda." — Du Halde, tom. u p tlj 
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four miles, so that the number of inhabitants in these suburbs 
exceeds that of the city itself. Within each suburb there are, 
at intervals, as far perhaps as a mile from the city, many 
hotels, or caravanserais, in which the merchants arriving from 
^various parts take up their abode; 1 and to each description 
of people a separate building is assigned, as we should say, 
one to the Lombards, another to the Germans, and a third to 
the French The number of public women who prostitute 
themselves for money, reckoning those in the new aty as well 
as those in the suburbs of the old, is twenty-five thousand* 
To each hundred and to each thousand hi these there are 
superintending officers appointed, who are under the orders 
of a captain-general. The motne for placing them under 
such command is this- when ambassadors arrive charged with 
any business in which the interests of the grand khan are con- 
cerned, it is customary to maintain them at his majesty's 
expense, and in order that they may be treated in the most 
honourable manner, the captain is ordered to furnish nightly 
to each individual of the embassy one of these courtezans, 
' who is likewise to be changed every night, for which service, 
as it is considered in the light of a tribute they owe to the 
sovereign, they do not receive an> remuneration. Guards, 
in parties of thirty or forty, continually patrol the streets 
during the course of the night, and make diligent search for 

•These establishments lor the accommodation ol persons arriving 
from distant countries are incident ally noticed by Tngault (Hislotre du 
Royaome de la Chine), who speaks of ** ie palais de* estrangers ** at 
Peking. It would seen, however, that they are now situated within 
the walls of the Chinese town, rather than la the suburbs. 

* It is evident that there is here a mistake in Ramusio’s text, as cot 
only all the modern authorities agree in the fact of the public women 
being excluded from tha aty and confined to the suburbs, but (t is ex- 
pressly so stated in the other versions of our author This regulation of 
police appears to have been equally enforced under later dynasties, 
•n j a,'* says Du 11 aide, “ des femme* publiques «t prostitutes 1 la 
Chine comma atlleurs. man tsomme ces sortes de personnes sont crdinalre- 
tnent D cause de queluues dtscedres, il ne leur est pas perma de demeuter 
dans renceinte des viilet leur iogetnent doit #tre hoes des murs, encore 
Be peuven t-elles pas avoir des matsons paruenbires, eilej logent piusieurs 
ensemble et souvent sous la condulte d un hotaroe, qui est responsible 
du dtsordre, s'fl en am vest, au reste ces f emm es libertines ne sont que 
tolirtes, et on les regarde comm* inflmes.” (Tom. IL p ji ) Respect- 
litg- dhar ouurdenr iiuutr-iihr mgir o\‘«Vaug-ihi iUtr mnsatanreer uif mjf 
* furnish us with aoy information. [Is the early la tin text of Marco 
Polo, printed by the Pam Geographical Society, we here read “ Et 
1st* muiieres qu* fall uni pro pecunil sunt bene vigiatl mBlia; et omnes 
habent sxtlsfacere, propter mini am genlea qu* Clue eoocumt de merca- 
tonbus et «ins fcre-sibus. fct sic potestis videre si fa fata cmtale **t 
maxi m a gens, si mi./ muliens runt tot.”} 
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persons who may be from their homes at an unseasonable 
hour, that is, after the third strobe of the great beU. When 
any art met with under such circumstances, they named! 
ately apprehend and confine then, and tale them in the mora- 
ine; for examination before officers appointed for that purpose,* . 
who, upon the proof of any delinquency, sentence them 
according to the nature of the offence, to a severer or fighter 
infliction of the bastmad-, which sometimes, however, occa 
sicns their death- It is m this manner that crimes are usually 
punished amongst these people, from a disinclination to it* 
shedding of Mood, which their talsis or learned astrologers 
instruct them to avoid.* Having thus described the interior 
of the at) of Tai-du, we shall now <peal of the disposition to 
rebellion shown In' its Ctt tha^tn inhabitants. 


CHAPTER YHI 

OT THE TREASONABLE PRACTICES EMPLOYED TO CAUSE THE 
CITY OT XANBALC TO REBEL, AND OT THE AM>XZHXNSJOv'‘ 
AND PUNISHMENT OT THOSE CONCERNED 
F articular mention will hereafter be made of the establish 
meat of a council of twelve persons, who had the power of 
disposing, at their pleasure, of the lands, the governments, 
and everything belonging to the state. Amongst these was 
a Saracen, named Achmac * a crafty and bold man, whose 
influence with the grand khan surpassed that of the other 
members. To such a degree was bis master infatuated with 
him that he indulged him in every liberty It was iLscovered, 
indeed, after his death, that he had by means of spells so 
fascinated his majesty as to oblige him to give ear and credit 

* “ La c* perm* Lent 1 perscice d- marcher la ceil. et Us ntetregeot 

mime cent one 1 enperesr aural eaxojt pocr tjaeiqaes affixes. Si 
leur rfpeme dame lieu an mnadre souppoo, co les met en urn au oceps 
de garde. Cest par te bel ordre, qui t observe avec la dem*ire 

tiuMKlc, qoe la paia, le s il ence , et la sdreiA regnent dans toute la v ge* 
—Du Halde, tea. t. p 115- 

■ It has been already observed, that the priests ot Bnddha, who n 
Tibet are eaded lnau, are by the Arabians and Persians named AiA<l>, 
and jt is well known, that to abstain Horn shedding of blood, and parti- 
Coiariy from bloody samites, b the characteristic precept of that sect, » 
In winch, say the B r a hm a ns , krs dapples make virtue and tehfioa to 

• The name of this powerful and ccrropt Arabian uncut er whom the 
Chouse cad Abama, was dooioess Aimed, the Seine t of onr Turfasb 
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to whatev cr he represented, and by these means was enabled to 
act in all matters according to his own arbitrary will He 
gave away all the gov emments and public offices, pronounced 
judgment upon all offenders, and when he was disposed to 
ftcnfice any man to ft hem he bore 21 will, he had only to go to 
the emperor and say to him, “Such a person has committed 
an offence against your majesty, and is deserving of death,’ 
when the emperor was accustomed to reply, " Do as you judge 
best , ” upon which he caused him to be immediately executed 
So evident were the proofs of the authority he possessed, and 
of his majesty s implicit faith in his representations, that none 
had the hardiness to contradict him in any matter, nor was 
there a person, boweier high ui rank or office, who did not 
stand in awe of him. If any one was accused by him of 
capital crime, however anxious he might be to exculpate him 
self, he had not the means of refuting the charge, because he 
could not procure an advocate, none danng to oppose the will 
of \chmac- By these means he occasioned many to die un 
4 justly Besides this there was no handsome female who 
* became an object of his sensuality that he did not contrive to 
possess, taking her as a wife if she was unmarried, or other 
nose compelling her to yield to his desires When be obtained 
information of any man having a beautiful daughter, he de- 
spatched his emissaries to the father of the girl, n ith instruc- 
tions to say to him ' What are your views with regard to 
this handsome daughter of yours? Vou cannot do better 
than giv e her in manuge to the Lord Deputy or Vicegerent " 1 * * * * 
(that is, to Achmac for so they termed him, as implying that 
he was his majesty s representative). ‘ \\ e shall pre\ ail upon 
bun to appoint you to such a government or to such an office 
for tliree j ears Thus tempted be a prevailed upon to part 
with his child, and the matter being so far arranged, Achmac 
repairs to the emperor and informs his majesty that a certain 
government is vacant, or that the period for which it is held 
will expire on such a day, and recommends the father as a 
person well qualified to perform the duties To this his 

1 Tile term employed by Ramuslo b hallo, * h eh particularly belonged 

to the person « ho represented, at Constantinople the republic <sl V ernce 
Jhc not at ambassador t»bea the app o int men 1 fcrst took place) hot as joint 

sovereign with the Latin emperor It is not easy to And an equivalent 

term in our language nor doe* the Chinese title ot Cblao convey the Idea 

Intended to be given ol hts Inordinate power The Arabs indeed ought 
have styled him Khali tih, which signihei a substitute, deputy, or vice* 
gtrrot. 

C 3 06 
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majesty gives his consent, and the appointment Is immedl 
ately earned into effect. liy such means as these, either from 
the ambition cf holing high offices or the apprehension of hJ 
power, he obtained the sacrifice of all the most beautiful young 
women, either under the denomination of wives, or as the. 
slaves of his pleasure. He had sons to the number of twentj 
fist, who held the highest offices of the state, and some of them 
availing themselves of the authority of their father, formed 
adulterous connexions, and committed many other unlawful 
and atrocious acts Aehmac had likewise accumulated great 
wealth, for every person who obtained an appointment found it 
necessary to make him a considerable present. 

During a penod of twenty two years he exercised this nn 
controlled sway 1 At length the natives of the country, 
that is, the Cat h aiacs, no longer able to endure his multiplied 
acts of injustice or the flagrant wickedness committed again? 1 
their families, held meetings w order to devise means of 
putting him to death and raising a rebellion against the 
government. Amongst the persons principally concerned m 
this plot was a Cathaian, na m ed Chen leu, a chief of six thou'" 
sand men, who, burning with resentment on account of the 
violation of his mother, his wife, and his daughter, proposed 
the measure to one of his countrymen, named Van-ku, who 
was at the head of ten thousand men,* and recommended its 
being earned into execution at the time when the grand khan, 
having completed his three months’ residence in Kanbalu, had 
departed for his palace of Shan-du, 1 and when his son dungis 
also had retired to the place he was accustomed to visit at that 
season, because the charge of th» City was then entrusted to 
Aehmac, who communicated to his ma s te r whatever matters 
occurred during his absence, and received in return the sigm 
ficabcn of his pleasure. Yan-ka and den ku, having held 

* His death took place la 11 Jr acd Jus lardiorts cf Munster of Finance 
are first noticed by De G Cigna (His Hare dee Mogois de la Chine) in 11G* 
wtKh tododes a space of nineteen years but lie oa^bt have been «n 
ofece some time before ha extortsccs gave notmety lo ha name. 

* 2 apprehend that these w e re cot rrfl tary command!, but that the 
aril jcriviieuca of the country wu established cm a looting analogous 
to that of the array At the present day every tenth Chinese Jnfcab «3t 

T,n«sswaibl*.*«*. ’s.'he-.'is^lvi.'ssofrv'i.'ceirnrnKll, 

of nme of in neigh boors. Sach was also the pnaaple tl our English * 
ti Jungs and hundreds. These eonjprratcrs were evidently cilneas, 
not solders. 

* It will appear that, according to the Chinese authorities, this oppor 
tnsity cf the emperor's periodical absence was actually veiled bj the 
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this consultation together, imparted their designs to some of 
the leading persons of the Cathaians, and through them to their 
fnends in many other a ties It was accordingly determined 
amongst them that, on a certain day, immediately upon their 
y perceiving the signal of a fire, they should nse and put to death 
all those who wore beards and should extend the signal to 
other places, in order that the same might be earned into effect 
throughout the country The meaning of the distinction 
with regard to beards was this, that whereas the Cathaians 
themselves are naturally beardless, the Tartars, the Saracens, 
and the Chnstians wear beards 1 It should be understood that 
the grand Lhan not having obtained the so\ ereignty of Cathay 
by any legal nght, but only by force of arms, had no con 
fidence in the inhabitants, and therefore bestowed all the 
provincial governments and magistracies upon Tartars, Sara 
tens, Chnstians and other foreigners, who belonged to bis 
household, and w whom he could trust. In consequence of 
this, his go\ eminent was universally hated by the natives, 
who found themselves treated as slaves by these Tartars, and 
still worse by the Saracens * 

Their plans being thus arranged, Van ku and Chen ku con 
tnved to enter the palace at night, where the former, taking 
his place on one of the royal seats caused the apartment to be 
lighted up and sent a messenger to Achmac, who resided in 
the old city, requiring his immediate attendance upon Chingis, 
the emperors son, who (he should say) had unexpectedly 
amved that night Achmac was much astonished at the in 
telhgence, but, being greatly in awe of the prince, instantly 
obeyed 3 Upon passing the gate of the (new) aty, be met a 
Tartar officer named Kogatai, the commandant of the guard 
of twelve thousand men who asked him whither he was going 
at that late hour He replied that he was proceeding to wait 
upon Chingis, of whose arrival he had )ust heard How is 
it possible, said the officer, * that he can have amved in so 
secret a manner, that I should not have been aware of his 


Jw 


1 Jt « not in strictness a fact that the Chinese are naturally beardless 
but, like the Malays their beards are alight, and the growth ol them is 
discouraged, excepting in particular cases 

* Les histonens Chinois says P GaubQ, eiagirent fes difauts de 
RoupilnS (Kubialj et ne portent guires de *es vert us Itstni reprocheot 
beaucoup d enlttemrnt pour les superstitions et les enchanlemens dei 
lamas, et ils se plaignent q« 3 > donni trop d autatiti attx gens d Oce 
dent • — Observ Chronol. p 201 

* The jealousy with which this prince regarded the conduct of the 
minister is repeatedly noticed. 
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approach in tune to order a party of his guards to attend 
him } r ' 1 In tie meanwhile the two Gathacww felt assured 
that if they could be* succeed in despatching Achmac they had 
nothin* further to apprehend. Upon his entering the palace 
and seeing so many lights tanning, he mad* ha prostrations 
before \ aa-ko, supposing Lei to be the piece, when Chen fcu, 
who stood there premd ed with a sword, severed fcu head from 
his body Kcgatai had stopped at the door, bet upon observ 
mg what bad taken place, ctdauned that there was treason 
going forward, and instantly let fir an arrow at Van-fco as he 
sat upon th* throne, winch sl*w turn. He then call'd to ha 
men, who reared Chen-kn, and despatched an oiler into th* 
atv, that every person found ect of doors should be pot to 
d eat h, lb* Cathaiams perceiving, however, that the Tartars 
hail discovered the conspiracy, and bang deprived of their 
leaders, one of whom was kill'd and the other a prisoner, kept 
w-thrn their booses, and were unable to make the signal* to 
the other towns, as had been concerted. Kcgatai namedutely 
rent messengers to the grend kh a n , with a tnrauutanui] 
relation of all that had pissed, who, in return, directed him to' 
make a diligent l a vestgaticn of the treason, and to punish, 
acccrdmz to the degree of their guilt, those whom he should 
find to hare been concerned. On the following dav, Kocatai 
examined all the Catha-airs, and upon such as were principals 
m the ccnspuacv he mSicted capital punishment. The same 
was done with respect to the other ernes that were known to 
have participated in th* guilt. 

When the greed khan returned to Karbala, h* was de- 
sirous of knowing the causes of what had happened, and then 
teamed that the rnfamoc* Aci mac and seven of fcis sons (fc* 
all were cot equally culpable) had committed those enormities 
which have been described. H* gave orders far removing the 
treasure which had been accumulated by the deceased to an 
incredible amount, from the place of hi* residence ta the old 
city to the new, where it was depos.ted m his own treasury 


wi3*t the fnaoe^ tii be JnnW *t was fntodrt, wcetj bn entered 
trv tbe aormeta or toe western cites, beiij torse which opened toward* 
the cocaJn> iwna. The wtrds c< toe liter nst there err be csdrt 
nod M erprosm rely d vnrpTBe Hut be liodd not bin tad in im - 
n«hat< report frtea toe propc c£cer and ant u fatpryms a torect cto- 
tridflKn <A toe fact, t’rca toe seqod it appears that toss cicer as 
wrO at <Uiaa pro c ee ded <o toe e r-p osnqn o i toe prsec bocg ac-siC J 
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He likewise directed th3t his body should be taken from the 
tomb, and thrown into the street to be tom in pieces by the 
dogs. 1 The sons who had followed the steps of their father 
in his iniquities he caused to be Bayed alive. Reflecting also 
upon the principles of the accursed sect of the Saracens, 
which indulge them in the commission of every crime, and 
allow them to murder those who differ from them on points 
of faith, so that even the nefarious Achmac and his sons might 
have supposed themselves guiltless, he held them in contempt 
and abomination. Summoning, therefore, these people to 
lus presence, be forbade them to continue many practices en- 
joined to them by their law, 1 commanding that in future their 
marriages should be regulated by the custom of the Tartars, 
and that instead of the mode of killing animals for food, by 
cutting their throats, they should be obliged to open the belly. 
At the time that these events took place Marco Polo was on 
the spot. We shall now proceed to what relates to the estab- 
lishment of the court kept by the grand khan. 


CHAPTER IX 

or the personal guard or the grand khan 
The body-guard of the grand khan consists, as is well known 
to every one, of twelve thousand horseman, who are termed 
kasiian, which signifies " soldiers devoted to their master . " 3 
It is not, howeter, from any apprehensions entertained by 
him that he is surrounded by this guard, but as matter of state. 
These twelve thousand men are commanded by four superior 
officers, each of whom is at the head of three thousand; and 
each three thousand does constant duty in the palace during 

1 ** Kublal n'ouvttt les yens sur a eondulte tfAhama qu aprts Vesi- 
cation, it fit dfterref, mettre «n piice* It corps du minlstre Abama, et 
iivra tons ses biens »u pillage.’* (P »7t ) The manner la which oar 
author states the wealth to have been disposed of. Is more consistent 
both with the particular character of K tibia! and with the general prac- 
tice ot the country than the giving it np to plunder. 

•Interdicts o! this nature, regarding only foreigners, the Chinese 
It annals were not likely to notice, and we have no other authority than 
that of our author for this humiliation of the Mahometans Many of 
them were subsequently employed in the higher ranks of the army 

* I cannot trace this word (probably much corrupted) in any SIanga2 
vocabulary, and dare not trust myself In the dubious paths ot Chinese 
etymology, where the sound rally is to be the guide. (In the early Latin 
test It fs guwsitani ] 
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three ftcctssive days and nights, at tlx expiration of 
the> are reliet ed by another division When all the fed ' 
completed their p'nod of duty, tt comes again to the tnn» wtr 
first. Dimng the day time, the nine thousand wfco *** 
puard da not, however, quit the palace, unless when emp^* 
upon the service 0! lus majesty, or when the individual 13 1 
called away for their domestic concerns, in which case thef 
must obtain leave of absence through thar commanding oGceti 
and if, in consequence of any serious occurrence, such as tfcaf 
of a father^ a brother, or any near relation being at the point of 
death, their immediate return should be prevented, they roust 
appiv to bis majesty for an extension of their leave But a 
the night tune these rune thousand retire to their quarters. 


CHAPTFR X 

or THE STYLE IN WHICH THE GRAND KHAN HOLDS IDS rtnjLICi 
CO CRTS, AND SITS AT TABLE WITH ALL HIS NOBLES— Of 
THE MANNER IN WHICH THE DRINKING VESSELS OF GOLD 
AND SILVER, FILLED WITH THE MILK OF MARES AND 
CAMELS, ARE DISPOSED IN THE HALL — AND OF THE 
CEREMONY THAT TAKES PLACE WHEN HZ DRINKS 
\\ hen his majest) holds a grand and public court, those who 
attend it are seated in the following order The table of the 
so\ ereign is placed before his elevated throne, and he takes his 
seat on the northern side, with his face turned towards the 
south, and next to him, on his left hand, sits the empress On 
his right hand upon seats somewhat lower, are placed his sons, 
grandsons, and other persons connected with him by blood, 
that is to say, who are descended from the imperial stock 
The seat, howev er, of Chingis, his eldest son, is raised a little 
above those of his other sons, whose heads are nearly on a 
level with the feet of the grand khan. The other princes and 
the nobflit) have their places at still lower tables, and the 
same rules are obsera ed with respect to the females, the wives 
of the sons, grandsons, and other relatives of the grand khan 
being seated on the left hand, at tables in file manner gradu- f 
ally lower. 1 then follow the wives of the nobility and military 

’At the modern Chinese iestlvaj no women, cl any class whatever 
make their appearance but during the reign ol Kublal, the Tartar 
customs were blended with the Chinese at the imperial Court, and an. 
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officers* so that all are seated according to their respective 
ranks and dignities, in the places assigned to them, and to 
which they are entitled The tables are arranged m such a 
manner that the grand khan, sitting on his elevated throne, 
1 ''can overlook the whole. It a not, however, to be understood 
that all who assemble on such occasions can be accommodated 
at tables The greater part of the officers, and even of the 
nobles, on the contrary, eat, sitting upon carpets, in the hall, 
and on the outside stand a great multitude of persons who 
come from different countries, and bring with them many rare 
and curious articles Some of these are feudatories, who 
desire to be reinstated w possessions that have been taken 
from them, and who always make their appearance upon the 
appointed days of public festivity, or occasions of royal 
marriages 1 

In the middle of the hail, where the grand khan sits at table, 
there is a magnificent piece of furniture, made in the form of 
a square coffer, each side of which is three paces in length, 
JJ exquisitely carved in figures of animals, and gilt. It is hollow 
within, for the purpose of receiving a capacious vase, shaped 
like a jar, and of precious materials, calculated to hold about 
a tun, and filled with wine.* On each of its four sides stands 

cccdwg to those, lb* females were regarded as efficient members ef 
society Even at tb« present day Che Tartar women (who «r*distm- 
guisbed as such, although descended ol 1 undies »bo bava been settled 
in China to r many generations) enjoy a degree ot liberty to which the 
Chinese women ire strangers. Under the dynasty which succeeded 
that of the Yuen or Mungals, the females of rank were spectators ot the 
(estival, although themselves unseen. 

* It seems lo cave always been the policy ot the Chinese court to deter 
the reception ot ambassadors and their presents, until the occasion of 
some public festival by which the doable purpose Is answered, of curing 
additional splendour to the business of the day and at tie tame tune ot 
Impressing the strangers wiib the magnificence of the ceremony attend- 
ing the delivery ol their credentials. It may likewise be observed in the 
accounts of all European embassies, that them presentations are accom- 
panied by those ot the envoys at deputies of the neighbouring c * de- 
pendent states. 

* Although tbe Juice of the grape is expressed In some parts of China, 
wbat is usually termed Chinese wme b a fermented Uqucc from grain. 
" This conversation being finished, says John Bell, " the emperm- gave 
the ambassador, with bis own hand, a gold cup full of warm Cxnurun 
(written iuasoun in the Journal of Shah Kokh s embassy) a sweet, fer 

Jm. melted liquor made ot various sorts of grain, as pur* and strong 
canary wme, of a dlsagreeafiih smeu, although not unpleasant to the 
taste.*' (\ol u p 8) During tbe repast,** says Staunton, " he sent 
theta (the English) several dishes from ha own table and, when ft was 
over be sent lor them, and presented with his own hands to them a 

f oblet ot warm Chinese wme, not unlike Madeira of an tnienor quality ” 
V’oL iL p 1J7 ) Pallas says that tbe tarassus may be compared to a 
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a trailer v«sel, containing aboot a bedhead, on* of which is 
Clltd with trait'* milk, another with llat of the camel, and 
to cl the other*, according to the kind* cf beverage in use. 1 
Within this buffet are alto the cup* or fUgons be longing to his 
majesty, for *-mng the Dqucr*. Some cf them are cl beautk' 
fut pit plate.* Their lire is tuefc that, when fiCed with wine 
or ether liquor, the quantity weald be sufficient for eight or 
ten mra. Before every two person* wbo have teat* at the 
tables, one cf these fiagon* i* placed,* together with a kind cf 
latEe, in the form of a cup with a handle, also of plate; to be 
used not only for taking the wine oat 0 / the flagon, but for 
lifting it to the head. 7hi* u observed a* well with roped to 
the women as the men. The quantity and nchcesi cl the 
plate belonging to his majesty u quite incredible. 4 O.Tvxrs of 
rani are likewise appointed, whose duty it is to see that all 
strangers who happen to amre at the tune of the festival, and 
are unacquainted with the etiquette cf the court, are suitably 
accommodated with places, and these stewards are continu- 
ally suiting every part of the hall, inquiring cf the guests if 
there is anything with which they are unprovided, or whether 
any of them wuh for wine, tmli, meat, or other article*, in 

miliar* of teandy with English Nn (Run, driller Tbei. p. 1 ) 1 t 
” 1 U no Ussaent pis da trtn Msrat da vm.“ aayv On lltUa “ilk 
loot d'uM «pec* paruculilre d* m, difUrut do tidat doot 1U m nour- 
n»BiL"~1na t- P nS 

*Tb»l mdh h lb* favocrtie bntim o< it* Tartars h w«0 knows, 
sad u lie court sod lb* arm? *m, it tbe pewd ta qw e a u oe. anni tx 
datively o! list naU-n. we onl sot be surprised lo tod It WlmdoretJ 
at • fetUral to lie capital cl China. With ra[wi to tie prcfeab&ly cl 
camels’ milk tern* loaod tier*, Staunton noucea lb* employment ol 
UDdl tar drocaedarxr* In great numbers. far the aamfuca ct rndi, 
is tbe parts ol Tartary t*vdmn< to tbe sertbss province* ot lial 
country, and Du Halde enumerate* “let rfaaroeao* 1 detii bosse*" 
iroor. ;s t tbe Cheese a n i m a ls 

* llinoa'l etprwsioa Is. " Sonri alcani d'ero beTiiStmi. the tl cbia- 
tnano versfase,”* and he agsm nse* wru«w a> tbe name cl tie vessel, 
t suspect, however, Same eolation. I'nwai) ton (trceo , trnvJ. 
varnish.) aJjEiSeaxdt or washed wiibyold, ant) rvraifaa seems to bo con- 
nected with Ibis meaner Besides, it b obvious that onsets capable ol 
coc t t iamt li-joer far eight er tea persons, woold, tl farmed ct massive 
gold, be much too rondetwn far 

* n* tahies at Chinese (casts are <au2, sad generally calculated 1 r 
two per*** cdiy. 

* Alter piontfena* a peat part of tbe world, it fa sot rorjrWng that*- 
the iaraflr ol Jcnpa-khaa should be posse s sed ot a quantity of tbe ree- 
aons metals enormously large in prop-vtirvi tr, what circulated in Earn-* 
«* Asia before the discovery of tbe Mexican and Peruvian mines. Freqoect 
mention n made ot gulden cops or gablet*, and Bell tpeaka of large distes 
of massive grid »l by tbe emperor to their lodging* 
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which case it is immediately brought to them by the atten 
dints 1 

At each door of the grand hall, or of whatever part the grand 
khan happens to be in, stand two officers, of a gigantic figure, 
one on each side, with slat es m their hands, for the purpose of 
preventing persons from touching the threshold with their 
feet, and obliging them to step beyond it If by chance am 
one is guilty of this offence, these janitors take from him his 
garment, which he must redeem for money , or, when they do 
not take the garment, thev inflict on him such number of blows 
as they have authority for doing But. as strangers may be 
unacquainted with the prohibition, officers are appointed to 
introduce them, by whom thev are warned of it, and this 
precaution is used because touching the threshold is there re- 
garded as a bad omen.* In departing from the hall, as some 
of the company mav be affected by the liquor, it is impossible 
to guard against the accident, and the order is not then 
stnctly enforced* The numerous persons who attend at 
the sideboard of his majesty, and who serve him with 
--victuals and dnnk, are all obliged to cover their noses and 
mouths with handsome treSs or cloths of worked s3k, m 
order that his victuals or his wine may not be affected by their 
breath. When dnnk is called for by him, and the page in 
waiting has presented it, he retires three paces and kneels 
down, upon which the courtiers, and all who are present, m 
like manner make their prostration. At the same moment all 
the musical instruments, of which there is a numerous band, 
begin to phv, and conhnu- to do so until he has ceased dnnk 
rog, when all the company recoier their posture, and this 
reverential salutation is made so often as his majesty drinks 4 
It is unnecessary to say anything of the victuals, because it 


* For the decree ot dvfliratioa which these attentions imply we should 
give nrdil to the long-established usages of the troquered people, rather 
than to any regulations introduced bv the family then on the throne. 
All ocr traveller* concur in their description of the order and propriety 
observed at these entertainments, where a silence reigns approaching to 
solemnity 

* This superstition is noticed both by Plan de Carp in and Rnbrtjqtns 
as existing amongst the Tartars. 

1 This is one of the innumerable instances of nafrttl or honest simplicity 
*Ui our author s relations and remarks. Inebriety was the favourite vie* 
ri the Tartars, and at this period it had been but partially corrected by 
the more sober example of the Chmese. 

* Music Invariably accompanies these festivities. “ The mestt,'* says 
John Beil, “ played an the tune of dinner The chief Instruments were 
flute*, harps, and lutes, all toned to the Chinese taste."— \ cl. u. p **. 

*G S'* 
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nay wtH be imagmcd that their abundance » 
llliea the repast is (hashed, and the tafcJ-s hare been rcrtrrei 
persons cf various descriptions enter the hah, and zaers'* 
these a troop c 1 comedians zrd p a t enn ers on di5*r*ut cstr- 
meets, as also turn biers and jugglers, who exhibit thcr skffi C 
the presence cf th* grand Lhan to the high amusement *==< 
gratiiicat; on o* all the spectators. 1 When these 'ports ar* ccr- 
duded, the people separate, and each retains to his own home. 


CHAPTER XI 

or -he ttsttvai. teat is nr tiqocceoct tee no kiv o'- 
er TEE CSA.VO SHAN DV THE TWEXTS EIGHTH Or 5Km>- 
EZX, BE«G TEE A-WIYEESAEr OT HTS VATIVITY 
All th- Tartar and other subjects of the grand khan celebrate 
as a festival the day cf ts majesty's bath, which took place 
on the twen*v-«gh Jft day of th' month of September, * and 
this a their gratis* festival, excepting only that kept on the-* 
first dav cf the year, which shall be herafter described. Upon ^ 
this aiunvenary the grand khan aepears in a superb dress cf 
doth of gold, arid on the same occasion fuU twenty thousand 
cobles and military cthcers are clad by him n dresses srmlhr 
to his own in point of colour and form, but the materials are 
cat equally n di Tbev are, however, cf silk, and cf the colour 
cf geld,* and along wijj the vest they likewise receive a girdle 

•Tbese tafcvmx. a — W *-3 J=£A=g eahSvjcn*. which at all 
prtodt tare very much reemi-ed each otic will be biei r- m-v 
*j=-a3y described a tie ami u of tie several etzbaiues to Peta, 
from tia of Stai Rr . «b . fa tie beg-— it mg of tie fifteenth cenlmy to 
tinse of tie Eagbsi and D-ai, fa Lt la ter cart of Le tig* jtau 
* Aeowias to tie “ H _itr.ee gendra^ de la Chae * fc> i«t KciUS 
or Htry-al (as tie Or.tv jrceoence L* ea=>*J, »n trra o o- eighth 
ttxa cf tie mar ojerespmAns to tzti wtj gj . as irj te seen m a sab- 
sequent not* mpacimg tie ecco-aeeGent c t-e Karats yea. answers 
utaUctczUr to tie ocoth of Se-tem-er, as *ta-ed by ocr aatiw 

» AUhoagh jttow til Ixt bent tie tajenal ctltc m ffa» it » 
tail not to tar- been lori at i2 renods, «==» of tie eariy dynasties 
fcarag afi*cled red a—* cti^r cctat It may te crc'e-cred that tie 
attar— cen to ft tai rrtwwded too in b=g *era by t_e predoesmaot 
sect cf lirm fa Tibet, ta whose treniuxs tie tep-rn of r> -i 
ta-re been realosiA.* adifaed a-tbongi, cb t_e oLo hand, it is possible 
that tia sect cf lamas nay base adr-jrd tie fat penal criers To 
Ktia, Indeed, tie estaijsimeat cf l_e laea hierarchy m u irrxet 
fooL-g. is by sane attributed, and tie fist DaJaf Una is said to have 
been p ommL ed by inn. Others, toirg tappase that tte tales of 
lama and Paxtiaa lama were hoc conferred befare tie tip at 
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1 of chamois leather, curiously worked with gold and silver 
g- thread, and also a pair of boots 1 Some of the dres^ es 
z ornamented with precious stones and pearls to the vali ie 0 f a 
~ thousand bezants of gold, and are given to those nobles who 
r from their confidential employments, are nearest to his 
« majesty s person, and are termed quiecttan* These dresses 
• are appointed to be worn on the thirteen solemn festival c^g. 
brated in the thirteen (lunar) months of the year, 5 nheij tfi OSS 
who are dad m them make an appearance that ts truly ro yai 
When his majesty assumes any particular dress, the nobles of 
his court wear corresponding, but less costly, dresses, which 
are always in readiness.* They are not annually renewed, but 
on the contrary are made to lit about ten years From this 
parade an idea may be formed of the magnificence of the grand 
khan, which is unequalled by that of any monarch m the 
world 

On the occasion of this festival of the grand khan’s nativity 
all his Tartar subjects, and likewise the people of ev cry- lr f pg 
dom and province throughout his dominions, send him vatu 
‘'J’a.ble presents, according to established usage Many Persons 
who repair to court m order to solicit principalities to which 
they have pretensions, also bring presents, and his majesty 
accordingly gives direction to the tribunal of twelve, wh<> have 
cognisance of such matters, to assign to them such terrenes 
and governments as may be proper * Upon this day likewise 
all the Christians, idolaters, and Saracens, together with every 
Hwen te, fifth emperor of the Jling Both djuawi appear t 0 
been assiduous in tbrir encouragement oi these ecclesiastics, 
whose influence they were enabled to govern the western province with 
more facility 

• *• People of condition, says the Abbfi Gros er never go abroad 

but in boots, which are generally of satin." Thu article of dress Ij again 
mentioned in chap rivi. ^ 

•Thu word appears to be bastard Italian a noun of agency formed 
from the verb qmes cere." and may be thought to denote those betsens 
who, throughout the East, are employed, in various modes, to 
personages to test. 

• Le calendner ordinaire," observes the younger De Guignes, 1 diyUe 
l annfe par tnou lunaires." — Voy ft Peking tons. u. p «i8 

• This uniformity of court-dress is not the practice m modern times 
on the contrary, the imperial colour is confined to the family 0 f y,* 
sovereign. 

• It may be inferred from hence that a3 the feudal pifoap. a i..j_ 
^governments, and public offices, were bestowed upon those who L M k[ 

the richest presents, or in other words, were sold to the h ghest b^dert. 
The boundless expenditure of this monarch, on the one band, a^d .v. 
as ancious propensity with which he is reproached, appear to bav. 
dueed a system of general rapacity It is probable, however y,, 
avarice may hav e been only inferred from the extortion. 
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other description cf people, offer up devout prayers to then 
respective gods and idols, that they may bless end preerre 
the sovemgn, and bestow upon fcua long life, health, asi 
prosperity. Such, and so extensive, are the rejoicings ca the 
return cf his majesty’s birth-diy. We shall now speah cf. 
another festival, termed the White Feast, celebrated at thf 
commencement of the year. 


CHAPTER Xa 

or THE WHITE FEAST, HELD OS THE FIRST DAT OF TEE VOVTB 
or FEBRUARY, BEING THE COMMENCE VENT OF THEJK YT_lS 
— or THE NUMBER OF FRESF-NTS THEN BROUGHT— AND OF 
THE CEREMONIES THAT TAEE PLACE AT A TABLE WHEREON 
IS INSCRIBED THE NAME OF THE GRAND CHAN 

lx is well ascertained that the Tartars date the commence- 
ment of tb«r year from the month of February,* and cn that 
occasion it is cm ternary for the grand khan, as well as all wfc&- 
are subject to hen, in then several countries, to clothe them- 
selves in white garments, which, ttcccrtLrtg to their ideas, are 
the emblem of good fortune; * and they assume this dress at 
* la Cm assertion oet anther ptuno a dost qnacrflKajl{< tat 
of La autientuaty It oast be observed that, ic states the o/amw* 
excS ci lie year to be r rdr a x d fnxu tie oooli cl Ftirmrj (id mat 
it FArtta\, be does Oct tx it to aay precise day of ocr calendar wild, 
intact, he cocld cot have date with eareetcess, aad althossl Rasuxsia, 
ta ha L!ie to the ct-pler, aes ti o cn the trs I dlf ci the cuccl; and the 
Lana i cu ca cnpiies the u oe b* the phrase ot “ a die eaxndaroia 
Febnani,** it a ctlermse o tie Italian cpuoeirv and tier readxs a 
jastiied by tie actal aecnsteces. la tie - Epoch* oeielretvi " cf 
Glogh B eg (the m cf Sial RtAlj. translated by tie learned Creates, 
we are saiomed Hit tie velar year of tie Kalian and Irenas* com- 
tKtn eo that day a »tai the son attains tie s s -h g e pool of the tso- 
iieZIa cf Aqmno*. and Cm »* tad too tie Efbenen* dortoaie* 
between tie thud aad the £*tl ol February, aoeerdns to era btsseatSe. 
V. ns re s pect to ties on! year. «Ld must be that cl «bch ocr aatbor 
retire i Uldid'ri accacl cf |1 a tle“ \ oyage de la Chine * 
cl P Tn^acSt. complied trcea tie wnten cf tie w n- aea t Matt. food, 
who urs “ A dispx tier. rv*5e aa. ca tatatate 1 la oPartHe lose 
<J3 i fritufe on t—t pt riiam-e j Ir tnqatsce de Ffma 1 , doq cef Ie» . 
inso content Ic ctcscccODt da ptnlurps, on eavcve dc chatqw 
province m affibasaimr peer Tralee oSneuseroeot k toy” (p 6ol „ 
by wish we slsoil csdantaad , tie ccw ii>a that falls tie cearest tV} 
kuiex befere or after) tie tee cf tie sac's readies tie middle poet rf 
■Acaanos, and eocserpaecliy tie festival cannot be assigned to aay parn- 
S=^rday of tie Earopeaa ealeadtr 

Be cymtiiMi oi ctcoi9B{ white, winb b Mtealr tie enho 

*• party, is bares a 2 cSa ec c e ia prodrrrag food fexteae, ha* tee* 
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5 the beginning of the year, m the hope that, during the whole 
^ course of it nothing but what is fortunate may happen to them 
and that they may enjoy pleasure and comfort. Upon this 
‘.day the inhabitants of all the provinces and kingdoms who bold 
r binds or rights of jurisdiction under the grand khan, send him 
valuable presents of gold silver, and preaous stones, together 
with many pieces of white cloth, which they add, with the 
intent that his majesty may experience throughout the year 
uninterrupted felicity and possess treasures adequate to all 
hrs expenses With the same view the nobles princes and all 
ranks of the community, make reciprocal presents at their 
1 respective houses of white articles embracing each other 
j with demonstrations of joy and festivity, and saying (as we 
ourselves are accustomed to do) May good fortune attend 
j you through the coming year, and may everything you under 
take succeed to your wish. 1 On this occasion great numbers 
of beautiful white horses are presented to the grand khan, or 
if not perfectly white, it is at least the prevailing colour In 
-jliis country white horses are not uncommon. 

^ It is moreover the custom in making presents to the grand 
khan, for those who have it in their power to furnish nine 
times tune of the article of which the present consists Thus, 

very prevalent throughout the world as black, on the contrary from 
its connex onwlh impurity darkness, and the grave, has been thought 
the foreboder of ill-luck, and become the type of sadness. The Chinese, 
however whose customs, in many respects, run counter to those ol 
other nations, have judged proper to establish the former Instead of the 
, latter as their mourning dress but Kubtal, although he adopted most 
' of the civil inst lutioas of hu new and more emlned subjects, did not, 
and possibly could not, even if be had wished it, oblige ha own people 
to change their ancient supers tit ons. It accordingly appears that, 
during his reign at least, ana probably so long as bis dynasty held the 
throne, the festival ot the new year was celebrated in white dresses, and 
white horses were amongst the most acceptable presents to the emperor 
When the dynasty of the Ming, wh ch was naave Chinese, succeeded to 
that of the Mnogals, the use of white on this occasion was again pro- 

1 The first day of the new year and a few succeeding days," Barrow 
observes, are the only holidays, property speaking, that are observed 
by the working part of the community On these days the poorest 
peasant makes a point of procuring new clothing for himself and his 
family they pay their visits to friends and relations, interchange civili- 
ties and compliments, make and receive presents and the officers of 
^government, and the higher ranks, give feasts and entertainments-” 
\iTf 3 v In China..r>. 13.O “ Their whole time ” s^vs L AfcWGres er Is 
employed in plays, diversions, and feasting The shops are everywhere 
shut and all the people, dressed out in their richest attire, go to visit 
their parents, friends, and patrons, bo thing in this respect can have a 
greater resemblance to ocr visits on the first day of the new year 
VokfLp 3J3 
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astrologers, physicians, and falconers, with many others hold 
mg public offices, the prefects of the people and of the lands , 1 
together with the officers of the army, make their entry into 
the grand hall, m front of the emperor Those who cannot 
find room within, stand on the outside of the building, in such 
a situation as to be within sight of their sot eresgn. The as 
semblage is marshalled in the following order The first places 
are assigned to the sons and grandsons of his majesty and all 
the imperial family Next to these are the provincial kings 3 
and the nobility of the empire, according to their several 
degrees, 1a regular succession When all have been disposed 
in the places appointed for them, a person of high dignity, or 
as we should express it, a great prelate,* nses and says with a 
loud voice ‘ Bow down and do reverence," when instantly 
all bend their bodies until their foreheads touch the floor 
Again the prelate cnes ‘ God bless our lord, and long preserve 
him in the enjoyment of lelxaty ’ To which the people 
answer "God grant it." Once more the prelate says 

May God increase the grandeur and prosperity of his empire 
may be preserve all those who are his subjects in the blessings 
of peace and contentment, and in all their lands may abun- 
dance prevail.’’ The people again reply “ God grant it.’ 
They then make their prostrations four tunes . 4 This bong 
officer* of »J degrees, civil and military from those who manage the 
great concerns of the empire down to the persons stationed m boats to 
prevent (or connive at) smuggling are Indiscriminately called mandarins 
but of tins title although it might often be convenient In translating 
I do not avail myself, not only oa account of the vagueness of its appli- 
cation, but because, as it was not known fn our author's tune, its intro- 
duction into lus (ext would be a species of anachronism. 

* With a view not only to political security but to the more ready 
collection of the capitation and other taxes, the people were numbered, 
and divided Into classes, on a progressive decimal scale, from ten to ten 
thousand, over each ol which a responsible officer presided and as the 
revenue from the lands was collected m kind, officers, not tmUke the 
zemindars of the Moghul government in Hindustan, were appointed by 
the emperor to watch over and transmit the produce to the royal granaries 
near Fckia. 

•The Chinese tills el pang which the Portuguese reader by the word 
ttgulo and the French J esuits by toiirUt and tot, was usually conferred 
on the tributary ponces throughout Tartary 

* The term prehlo which has nothing corresponding to it in the other 
versions, seems to be gratuitous on the part of Ramusio, In the Basle 

addition the words are, " surgit umis in medio," and in the epitomes, 

‘ el se leva uno huomo in m«o.“ (la the best Italian test, that pub- 
lished by Bean, the words are, “ si leva an grande poiiato.”} 

* “ Le maltre drs ceremonies,” says the younger De Cuignes, qul esl 
on des premiers mandarins du Ly-pou, on tribunal des rites, s itant placi 
pris de la porte Ou-tnen, trie d one van haute et perpante Metier- 
▼out tn oedre tourne* votB tnettex vous \ genoox frappei la tile 
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don? the prelate ad raws to an altar, ncily adorned, op® j 
which a placed a red tablet inscribed with th» name cJ the , 
grand khan, bear to tiui stands a censer of burning tncerac 
with which the prelate, on the behalf of all who are assembled, 
perfumes the tab'et and the altar, m a reverential manner •' 
when ever one present humbly prostrates himself before the 
tablet. 1 This error cny bong coodudetj, they return to 
thtir places, and then make th- presen u boa of thar rwpecfcw 
gilts, such as hast been meauoned. When a display hii 
hern nude of these and the grand khan has cast his eyes open 
them, the tables are prepared for the feast and the company, 
as well women as men, arrange themselves there in the manner 
and order described ut a former chapter Upon the removal 
of the victuals, the men cun* and theatrical perforaen ex 
hibit for the amusement of the court, as has been already 
related. But on this occasion a bon is conducted into the 
presence of his majesty, *0 time, that it is taught to lav itself 
down at his feet.* The 1 ports being fcaishrd, every one re- 
turns to las own heme. — _ 

omtrv ten* frtpv* enter* fears** A* omrve*u lr**»-wo««*. fti H ' 
rrmex racers 1 reooui, «t Pan iikooom 1 W 1 M» U nJ»l kbui 
riiauuct dkiuk k life* bai toss trou mu. Aft** » » 

oiandann in* Leve s - » o m | toarnee-rous tart In nn_ro erdrt 
run Q »• eti 1 rraonx lilntot Stmt U poet*, ct dit Stipttr la 
Mrtac*ln tait Urmhtrv ** (Soy S r*lt»c <te. ted. IX p ««| Aa 
» erect wtkui pree u e l y in Ssbitonc* with lb* atete*. but m-re rtr 
CuxiUntnU In Of tSfJiH. wCl b* Sound In O* borrt Kelst- cl r Ustii- 
bua, ft jos “Tie mailer ef the cnemrclm." U7> John E*J, 

“ trousht back lb* nnhi»»t a *nJ then order wl *3 Oe enm-'oa* to 
betl, and cull (teuilct mo* lima to tb* raffttl At uttj third 
lime we itaol up sad knee-ed um. Cleat punt were taken to imU 
1 Mr piece ol hocup- but without tureens. Tie cutter ot the cefe- 
moeie* stood bj and delivered his enters in the Tartar language, bt 
rrocoancins the words iwjfgw sod hou t v e first meaning (3 bow *-i 
the other to stood two words which / smut too* “ (lot S. 
p. pj AH the ed-VMO c! cur sulhie's work sere* to stating thit this 
orreoeny wu repelled four Unn wbertis it is well krown Out the 
repetitions ore lies* and »>« hi l er tis memory mail hire lu.rJ 
bun, or which it mere probable, the eumnil figure* of in early bmo- 
itnj may tire been mistaken oy lie ecrpitt 

1 The ceremony cl making pro. Him teicre the emptv throne a 
le!.« * libitt on which u written the name ol the emperor, appear! 
to belcng rather to the inutal c! his nativity than to this of the M« 
year 

* Frequent menuon b made ol lisa {which ore not found either in, 
Chau ct Cti-ese TarUry) being sent os presents from the west «tf\ 
potentate*. 
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CHAPTER xni 

or THE QUANTITY or CAME TAKfcN AND SENT TO the 
COURT, DURING THE WINTER MONTHS 

At the season when the grand khan resides in the capital of 
Cathay, or during the months of December, Janos^ 
February, at which tune the cold is excessive, he giv^s 0T( ] ers 
for general hunting parties to take place in all the Countries 
within forty stages of the court, and the governor^ 0 f dis 
tncts are required to send thither all sorts of gam e 0 f the 
larger kind, such as wild boars, stags, fallow deer, roebucks, 

and bears, which are taken in the following manner* All 

persons possessed of land in the province repair to the places 
where these animals are to be found and proceed to enclose 
them within a circle, when they are killed, partly wiU, dogs, 
but chiefly by shooting them with arrows 1 Such of them ^ 
* are intended for his majesty’s use are first paunched f or that 
purpose, and then forwarded on carnages, ui large quantities, 
by those who reside within thirty stages of the capital Those, 
tn fact, who are at the distance of forty stages, do n ot, on 
account of the length of the journey, send the carcass ( but 
only the skins, some dressed and others raw, to be made use 
of for the service of the army as las majesty may judge proper 


CHAPTER XIV 


OF LEOPARDS AND LYNXES USED FOR HUNTING DEER — 0 F LIONS 
HABITUATED TO THE CfflSS OF VARIOUS ANIHAL5 — AST] 
OF EAGLES TAUGHT TO SEIZE WOLVES 


"f 


The grand khan has many leopards and lynxes kept f Qr the 
purpose of chasing deer, and also many lions, which ar<> larger 
than the Bab} Ionian lions, have good skins and of a handsome 
colour — being streaked lengthways, with white, black, luid red 
stnpes They are active in seizing boars, wild oxen anq tg g 
bears, stags, roebucks, and other beasts that are the objects of 
sport. It is an admirable sight, when the kon is let loose in 
pursuit of the animal, to observe the savage eagerness anq 


* Hus roods ol hunting by sierotin Am g the jimt within *i tensive 
Un«, gradually contracted, has been often described by travell^^ 
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speed with which he overtakes it His majesty has them con- 
^ eyed for this purpose, in cages placed upon cars, 1 and along 
with them is confined a little dog, with which they become 
familiarised. The reason for thus shutting them up is, that 
they would otherwise be so teen and furious at the sight of the 
game that it would be impossible to keep them under the 
necessary constraint. It is proper that they should be led in a 
direction opposite to the wand, in order that they may not be 
scented by the game, which would immediately run off, and 
afford no chance of sport. His majesty has eagles also, which 
are trained to stoop at waited, and such u their sire and 
strength that none, however large, can escape from their talons. 


CHAPTER XV 

or two brothers who are FXDtapAL orncEzs or the 

CHASE TO THE GRAND KHAN 

Hts majesty has in his service two persons, brothers both by 
the father and mother, one of them named Bayun* and 
the other Sfingan, who are, what in the language of die Tartan 
are called, itadi,* that is to say, “ masters of the chase," 
» It has alrtady been observed that the Moghuls oi Hindustan keeji 
small leopards, to be rartopid in hunting It would seem, however, 
that tie largest a nn ea ls of this retina were also tamed for the imperial 
snort. Tke former are described as beicg earned 00 horseback, behind 
lien- keepers, bot these in cages on a sort ot car By some other of 
the old Italian writers they are termed “ lemur docnestice da cacoare." 
It is evident been this description, as well as from the whole context, 
that the beast here spoken of as the lioo is in fact no other than the 
tiger, and ought to hare bees so named, but whether the mistake is to 
be attributed to out anther himself, wbo might have fergottea some of 
the terms of ho native language, or to ho first translators, we have not 
the means of determining The lion n known to be of a tawny odour, 
nearly uniform, whereas the tiger b marked with the colours mentioned 
above, if only for red we substitute a reddish yefiuw It wfll not be 
thought an improbable supposition that the coo founding of these appella- 
tions may have proceeded from our author’s intercourse with Persians 
and other Mahometans, In his journey from China to Europe, as it is 
wen known to cneotal scholars that with these people the same terms 
are almost tadymminately applied to both species of ammal- 

* This may have teen the person oi tie same came who so eminently 
dtrtingmshed himself as cnramanrirr-m-chief of HublaT* armies, and 
who ts mentioned m a subsequent ehapter as the conqueror oi Southern 
China. In the early Italian epitomes the names of the two brothers are 
written Baxam and Miiigam. 

* Our vocabularies oi the klungal language are so imperfect, that 

»f lie words occurring in the text had been correctly written, and 
we might fail m oux endeavours to identify them; but cor- 
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having charge of the hounds fieet and slow, and of the mastiffs 
Each of these has under his orders a body of ten thousand 
chasseurs , those under the one brother wearing a red uniform, 
and those under the other, a sky-blue, whenes er they upon 
duty. The dogs of different descriptions which accompany 
them to the field are not fewer than fi\ e thousand, 1 The one 
brother, with his division, takes the ground to the right hand 
of the emperor, and the other to the left, with his division 
and each advances in regular order, until they have enclosed 
a tract of country to the extent of a day’s march. By this 
means no beast can escape them It is a beautiful antf an ex- 
hilarating sight to watch the exertions of the huntsmen and the 
sagacity of the dogs, when the emperor is within the circle, 
engaged in the sport, and they are seen pursuing stags, 
bears, and other a n i ma ls, in every direction. The two 
brothers are under an engagement to furnish the court daily, 
from the commencement of October to the end of Mary, f *uh 
a thousand pieces of game, quails being excepted, a at i also 
with fish, of which as Urge a quantity as possible is to be sup- 
plied, estimating the fish that three men can eat at a mea j as 
equivalent to one piece of game. 


CHAPTER XVI 


OF THE GRAND KHAN’s PROCEEDING TO THE CHASE, Wjxh ms 
GERFALCONS AND HAWKS — OF HIS FALCONERS — AND OF 
HIS TENTS 


When his majesty has resided the usual tune in the metro- 
polis, and leases it in the month of Harch, he proceed m a 

fupted as they are by tnnscrtpUon, the at tempt is vain Thi. witch 
in K am mio i version a ntvrs, (or chineAs according to our orthography ) 
is, in the It 1I1 *n epitome of 1196, written nan, in the earliest i a lm 
edition tywtet and in the B M- and Berlin manuscripts canny bom 
which latter, il the spelling his not been penciled by the fancy sp- 
lits, we might be led to suppose the word a derivative trom thfc Italian 
cam, s dog fin the Latin test published by the French Geographical 
Society, it » ci> i«li.] 

* It is not common to find any mention of sporting dogs tow the 
Chinese or Chinese Tartars hut ol Char e retrace Bell furnishes yj 
direct proof After this entertainment, • he says, the Aleggada 
leolao) earned ns first to See his dogs, of which he had great var, e ,„ j 
formerly observed that this genUeraao. was a great sportsm,., J jj e 
took greater pleasure in talking of hounds than of pohlie., though at 
the same time he had the character of a very able minister and ai, honest 
man.’ — VoL iL p *1 
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north-easterly direction, to within two days’ journey of the 
ocean, 1 attended by full ten thousand falconers, who carry 
with them a vast number of gerfalcons, peregrine falcons, and 
sakers, as well as many vultures, in order to pursue the game 
along the banks of the river 1 It must be understood that he s 
does not keep all this body of men together in one place, but 
divides them into several parties of one or two hundred or 
more, who follow the sport in various directions, and the 
greater part of what they take is brought to h« majesty He 
has likewise with him ten thousand men of those who are 
termed tashacl ,* implying that their business u to be upon the 
watch, and, who, for this purpose, are detached in small parties 
of two or three to stations not far distant from each other, in 
such a manner as to encompass a considerable tract of country 
Each of them is provided with a call and a hood, by which they 
are enabled, when necessary, to call in and to secure the birds 
Upon the command being given for flying the hawks, those who 
let them loose are not under the necessity of following them, 
because the others, whose duty it is look out so attentively 
that the birds cannot direct thar flight to any quarter where ' 
they are not secured, or promptly assisted if there should be 
occasion. Every bird belonging to his majesty, or to any of 
his nobles, has a small silver label fastened to its leg, on which 
is engrav ed the name of the owner and also the name of the 
keeper In consequence of this precaution, as soon as the 
hawk is secured, it is immediately known to whom it belongs, 

* The staple construction of the weeds in Ramaxio s test, " indi ear 
tendosi fl mese di Mario va verso Greco «1 mare oceano, Q qqale da h 
i discos ta per due gi ornate, would unply that be proceeded from the 
Capital to the ocean which was distant boa thence two days journey 
but either the author's sense most have been misunderstood, when be 
meant to say that the route was to a country situated within two days 
journey of the ocean, or there must be a gross error m the number of days, 
which should rather be read. Booths for the whole contest shows that 
be is speaking of one cl the emperor's distant program, through the 
hlancbu country into the wilds ol Eastern Tartary and by no means of 
a petty sscursion to the shore of the Yellow Sea, which is only a few 
stages from Peldn. 

* The nver here spoken ol may be either the Soogari, which eras the 
limit of Kang hi’s expedition, or ft may be the Usun, to which Utter i 
mcline as H js -the most eastenj- and nonsepueiutv -the -nearest _tit .the 
icean, of the great streams lhal unite with Ihe Sag alien Ola, and eootri 
bate to form the Am hr the boundary between the Russian and Chinese t? 
nonunions m that quarter 

'The word, which in different versions takes the forms of iorcoet, 
lattaor roscaivrr roscAaor testier and, in the early Italian epitome, 
toiler t 1 am unable to refer to any known language Jo the Basle 
edjtic«i It is translated “ custodes by Raainsio, " huomud cbe itanno 
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and restored accordingly. If it happens that, although the 
name appears, the owner, not being personally known to the 
finder, cannot be ascertained in the first instance, the bird is, 
m that case, earned to an officer termed btdangast, 1 whose title 
imports that he is the “ guardian of unclaimed property ” If 
' a horse, therefore, a sword, a bud, or any other article is found, 
and it does not appear to whom it belongs, the finder carries it 
directly to this officer, by whom it is received in charge and 
carefully preserved. If, on the other hand, a person finds any 
article that has been lost, and fails to carry it to the proper 
depositary, he is accounted a thief Those by whom any pro- 
perty has been lost make their application to this officer, by 
whom it is restored to them His situation is always m the 
most elevated part of the camp, and distinguished by a par- 
ticular flag, in order that he ma> be the more readily found by 
such as have occasion to apply to him. The effect of this 
regulation is, that no articles are ultimately lost. 

When his majest) makes his progress in this manner, 
towards the shores of the ocean, many interesting occurrences 
/ attend the sport, and it may truly be said that it is unrivalled 
by any other amusement in the world 1 On account of the 
narrowness of the passes in some parts of the country where 
the grand khan follows the chase, he is borne upon two ele- 
phants only, or sometimes a single one, being more con 
lenient than a greater number, but under other circumstances 
he makes use of four, upon the backs of which is placed a 
pavilion of wood, handsomely carved,’ the inside being lined 

' All endeavours to ascertain by any probable etymology the true 
orthography ol this word, also, have been unsuccessful. It Is written 
to the different versions, fatbitgjrt baUitgugt buhrguei tugtimt and 
hugnm The first two may be presumed the more nearly correct, 
becau»e all the noons fn tbe kalmuk Mungatian language that denote 
employments terminate in srrhi according to ihe German ot Strahlen 
berg which is equivalent to the Italian n or n The establishment of 
such an office does credit to the police of a Tartar camp 

•Our author who from this and many other expressions In the 
course of his work, appears to have been passionately food of the sports 
of tbe field, must nave recommended himself to the favour of bts master 
by this congenial taste. 

• It does not appear that any of the modern emperors of China hav# 
made use of these grand animals for their personal conveyance. “ He 
(the emperor Kang hi) says Bell, was seated, cross-legged, in an open 
machine, carried by four men, with long poles rested on their 
shoulders. Before him lay a fowling-piece, a bow and sheaf of arrows. 
This has been bis bunting equipage for some years, since he left off riding 
but in bis youth be went usually every summer. se\eral days journey 
without tbe long wall, and earned with him all the princes his sons 
and many persons ot distinction, to the number frequently of some 
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nrjih doth cf gdd, ind the ootxd'* ccvtrtd with the skfa* ot 
Let.*,* * tncd: cf ecuveyaao: which b r'udet'd oecesstry to 
h la during fas fastis' ctcx s vacs, b cr-neqnence c! the pet, 
vrth which fc b troubled. la tie javObn he *!*iys came* 
with tun twelve of fat host gtrideens, wish twelve cExerS, 
from fas tweenies, to bear Lira compary and ascse * 

hn. Those vboveco farsehidt faj hb ude jive hits nctxt 
cf the approach of cranes or ether tads, epea which be raises 
the ootaa cf the pavilica, and when he espies the game, 
pres thrtcibn for litfcrg fiy tie gerfalcons, which seize the 
cranes and overpower thero after a fang struggle. The view 
cf tin sport, as he is cp»m fas coach, a£cnis ea.tr tme »t»~ 
kmontofas majesty, as weD as to the oEcen who attend him, 
and to the fceesemen fc y wfcoa be is surrounded. After banns; 
thus enjoyed the amusement for set at b~»n, he rrptun to a 
place canted Kafaarmodm/ where are pitched the panhons 
and test* cf ha sees, and also c! the cobles, the Effr-gsards’,* 
and the fdccners; erceedxg tea t ho a i asd m emuba-, and 
jr.iVfag a handsome appearance- The tent cf h* majesty, fa 
which be gives fas acd-ences, o so long and wide that under it - 
tea thousand sdkJTea eight be drawn op, leaving room for the 
wpenoc efneen and other persocs of rsufa* Its entrance 
facets the sooth, and on the eastern sxie it has another tent 
tioomis, h cirler to teal ca lie to* «e»i docn, *to» fce eov- 
UaJ U Ot tpjcr c i t»o or line Bctiiv* — Tmu, vat 6. p- 7C.. 

* Till to, cl ten «* Iw^is*, lb* list tj wbi *r* kasro lobtc 
vcaai or tr a.««aaj Mia, cd otter tnJg piayows, encept 
fences rf «=Jt to Oaj , as ta« ret ai l fcaeii iVc..'.i o Tartary. aad 
a lie ni,«l ci rnrai i^rt, »imai >3 tnntm ip« ia assays* 0 
liiitirUaiaKlteKindliitnem. Sr* p. 1 ; k k« *_ 

* Tls t ie r ci wiitJi la it* Lacs> tasao^l d tie 

Eraih Vwca. eod early tu-as ep w . -me . a wrutea Cae-a-ocnna, In 

vise rrsrrsb.W e ta Clitn -c g ei ii a Eftalfti •arx-£zf to tie JeKrts - 
ca?, at tie bad ci tie l*crt rmr (mtxi U Zt cn tie Ascr), tad 
aiJst caiway fe tf ee s * e c nod e raUe Uie yvuft t tie nossres a ad 
Si* Mi fta tie La t a «it c< tie Sooetd tie Cd”*r»ri*, it n wmcra 
CaotiaattvCaa, asd a tie liaLas ei Bcei, Ttearc*irxi 

* Tie bn (stataird u> be tilt ciliy tins elid 

Via Enas descrit-s tadcr tie cine d ilmu, tad tiote t< 

tie tied crier Tie tiu>u ct tbe Totnh er Ort cc aa ac t perfctra 
isto cifcfaa t> tb« ci tie luuun n frasae. 

•Ti.ii easier i^tci Urjti bet it to Co cere tiaa a boiy ci tee 
tssired co ia raaac ill ti caay «a te, wio ii>% by narrewd* 

ti«r tret, te iira»u ep eaCn as *wri=f cl tf*y yard, by two isairtoi 
ss defti. Tie *n=se» ci Sit Tartan, as «e3 » c! tie feni ci , *r* _ 
tfxaavxij x«±ce«J 1 ^ !««**«. tx ini»4c» oJ tea tictaaad. it 0 rt- 
•todo! « Ss*i ttj! ir »» Koitaiol b eteia lisisnsjll ci ij* 
w^es. K« fcy asiiniaaj *e=vr»a». tst be tie feeeay d c« wba 
naad w Jia * c-»« fjaee. Mijti wa* oera-*sJ a Kcoisuoc. c=t? 

*-« »!al» were caanrai 
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connected with it, forming a capacious saloon, which th» 
emperor usually occupies, with a few of his nobility, and when 
he thinks proper to speak to any other persons, they are intro- 
duced to him in that apartment. In the rear of this there is 
y a large and handsome chamber, where he sleeps, and there are 
many other tents and apartments (for the different branches 
of the household), but which are not immediately connected 
with the great tent. These halls and chambers are all con- 
structed and fitted up in the following manner Each of them 
is supported by three pillars of wood, nchly can ed and gilt 
The tents are covered on the outside with the skins of lions, 
streaked white, black, and red, and so well joined together that 
neither wind nor rain can penetrate Withinside they are 
lined with the skins of ermines and sables, which are the most 
costly of all furs, for the latter, if of a size to tnm a dress, is 
valued at two thousands besants of gold, provided it be perfect, 
but if otherwise, only one thousand. It is esteemed by Tar 
tars the queen of furs 1 The animal, which m their Language 
is named tmitt * is about the size 0! a polecat With these 
S#Y two kinds of skin, the halls as well as the sleeping rooms are 
handsomely fitted up in compartments, arranged with much 
taste and skill The tent ropes, or cords by which they stretch 
the tents, are nil of silk, Near to the grand tent of his majesty 
are situated those of his ladies, also very handsome and splen- 
did. They have in like manner their gerfalcons, their hawks, 
and other birds and beasts, with which they partake m the 
amusement.* The number of persons collected in these ea 
campments is quite incredible, and a spectator might conceive 
himself to be in the midst of a populous aty, so great is the 
assemblage from every part of the empire. The grand khan 
is attended on the occasion by the whole of his familj and 




‘ Tbo northern Chinese are curious *nd expensive in furs, and the 
first of the sea otter sloes brought from the north west coast of America 
were purchased at extravagant prices, although not so high as the sum 
mentioned in (be text. The besant is supposed lo have been equivalent 
to the sequin, the ducat, and the Arabian dinar or about nine shillings 
of our money 

* The word ranges (probably corrupted) is not to be traced In Strah 
lenberg*s or other Mungaban vocabularies, but it evidently means the 
sable. The animal is more particular y mentioned in book iu. chap 
xhy (The early Italian text reads Urotdt and the Latin, [enoula 
peilomtj 

* It bas been before observed that the Tartar customs impose no parti 
cular restraint upon the women who, on the contrary in their camps, 
are said to be the principal dealers in cattle and other articles. 
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household, that u to say, ks physicians, astronomers, faV 
aners, usd every other description of officer 1 

In these parts of tfc- country be remains until the first vigD 
of our Easter, 1 during which period be never ceases to frequent 
the lakes and rivers, where he takes storks, swans, herons, and 
a varietv of other binls His people also being detached to 
j-vtrul different places, procure for him a large quantity of 
game. In this manner, dunng the season of ks diversion, he 
enjoys himself to a degree that no person who is not an eye- 
witness can conceive, the excellence and the extent of the 
sport being greater than it is possible to express. It ts strictly 
forbidden to every tradesman, me chanic , or husbandman 
throughout ks majesty’s dominions, to keep a vulture, hawk, 
or any other bud used for the pursuit of game, or any sporting 
dog, cor is a nobleman or cavaLer to presume to chase bea« 
or turd in the neighbourhood of the place where his majesty 
takes up ks residen c e, (the distance being limited to five miles, 
for example, an cne side, ten on another, and perhaps fifteen in 
a third direction ) unless his name be inscribed in a list kept 
by the grand falconer, or be has a speaal privilege to that 
effect. Beyond those limits it is penmrted. There is an 
order, however, which prohibits every person throughout all 
the countries subject to the grand khan, whether prince, 
nobleman, or peasant, from danng to kill hares, roebucks, 
fallow deer, stags, or other ammals of that kind, or any large 
birds, between tb- months of March and October, to the 
intent that they may increase and multiply, and as the breach 
of this order is attended with pu ni shment, game of every 
description increases prodigiously When the usual time is 
elapsed, ku majesty returns to the capital by the road he wait, 
continuing ks sport during the whole of the journey 

* Tfcs was rather an eatr-acrdiaary assemblage fer a hunting eypedf- 
liMi hot, o q sail it ctemcoj. Kane hi was accustomed to have m ha 
sate scene of the Eig g pe a n tmssooanes who were astreoomers and 
natheaanaaaj, and amused famseii fa ebservm g with them the euP- 
amaacn of the stars, and la tafan; with a qnadraat the altitude of 
moon tains, boi&ip, and ttta of a pflcW statue of the ItfaJ Fa. It 
day be sas-ected, however that hefaars a»traotaaen were aa other 
than astretftts, erilnuw 

■*Tce"Kata«n ianvaj'lxaiig regulated, as eers arev'by fhe new and 
132 Bo o n s befnre or after the sen « reaching certain fated points of (he 
heavens. it a not jenus? that the emperor's movements ahomd teem 
»0 be regulated by our ea.cadar In the tana of Plan de Carpm and 
Rnbra^ra, all the events of their journeys are noted teaxOjig to the 
leans, fasts, or Sants fans of their rvbne, instead of the dav* of the 
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CHAPTER XVTI 

v or THE VVlTUVDt Or PERSONS WHO CONTINUALLY RESORT TO 
** AND DEPART TROll THE CXTV OT JCANDAtO— AND OT THE 
COUUERCE or THE PLACE 

Upon the return ol the grand khan to his capital, he holds a 
great and splendid court, which lasts three days, in the course 
of which he gives feasts and otherwise entertains those b> 
whom he is surrounded The amusements of these three days 
are indeed admirable The multitude of inhabitants, and the 
number of houses in the aty, as also m the suburbs without 
the aty (of w hich there are twelve, corresponding to the twch e 
gates), is greater than the mind can comprehend The suburbs 
are even more populous than the aty , and it is there tliat the 
merchants and others whose business leads them to the capital, 
and who, on account ol its being the residence of the court, 
y^resort thither in great numbers, take up their abode- Wher 
‘eter, indeed, his majesty holds his court, thither these people 
flock from all quarters, in pursuit of their several objects In 
the suburbs there are also as handsome houses and stately 
buildings as in the aty with the exception only of the palace 
of the grand khan ho corpse is suffered to be interred 
within the precincts of the aty , 1 and those of the idolaters, 
with whom it is customary to bum their dead, are earned 
to the usual spot beyond the suburbs * There likewise all 
public executions take place. Women who hi e by prostituting 
themselves for money dare not, unless it be secretly, to exerase 
their profession in the aty, but must confine themselves to the 
suburbs, where, as has already been stated, there reside above 
five and twenty thousand, nor is this number greater than is 
necessary for the vast concourse of merchants and other 
strangers, who, drawn thither by the court, are continually 
amving and departing To this aty esery thing that is most 
rare and valuable in tdl parts ol the world finds its way, and 
more espeaally docs this apply to India, which furnishes 
precious stones, pearls, and various drugs and spices. From 

^ ‘ II e*t diiendu tax CWaoi* mjv Da llaSde Aettltrrer loan 
morts d»ns 1 enceinte des villa, et dins les au on habile -—Tom. U, 
p m 

prafdi.Vtfi' dhr dHiftewr A dj diary, (a dimr rttaf 

ifjd but It w as otherwise with tie Tartar* so loaf at tier presorted 
lieir original habits. 
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the provinces of Cathay itself, as well as from the other pro- 
vinces of the empire, whatever there is of value is carried 
thither, to supply the demands of those multitudes who are 
Induced to establish their residence La the vicinity of the court. J 
The Quantity of merchandise sold there exceeds also the trafF.C 
of any other place; for no fewer than a thousand carriages and 
pack-horses, loaded with raw silt, mate their daily entry; and 
gold tissues ar.d sillcs of various kinds are manufactured to on 
immense extert. 1 In the vicinity of the capital are many 
walled and other towns, whose inhabitants Eve chiefly by the 
court, selling the articles winch they produce in the "markets 
of the former, and procuring from thence in return such as 
their own occasions require. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

or the kind or rAprs: vo'ttt issued irr the grand ehajt, 

AND UAOE TO PASS CUV SENT THROUGHOUT BIS DOMINIONS 7 
In this city of Kanbalu is the mint of the grand khan, who may 
truly be said to possess the secret of the alchemists, as he has 
the art of producing money by the following process.* He 
causes the bark to be stripped from those mulberry-trees the 
leaves of which are used foT feeding silk-worms, and takes from 
it that thin inner rind which Ees between the coarser bark and 
the wood of the tree. This being steeped, and afterwards 
pounded in a mortar, until reduced to a pulp, is made into 
paper,* resembling (in substance) that which is manufactured 
from cotton, but quite blade. When ready for use, he has it 
cut into pieces of money of different sices, nearly square, bat 

1 The protfKra quantity of prod iced m C h i na b matter of 
nolrevty 

* Tfcn n. perhaps, the o cif instance to which crcr anther relaxes freer 
lie proeral gravity cf fcb style, and exidecendj to be witty. It » not 
is the eartaer texts. 

’ The accounts frrtn by travelers of the vrf “table and other snb- 
stxDees from which paper n mmofactored fa C hin a vary ©josiderablj, 
sod t: «n«!d appear that fa different provinces thflevet materials are 
employed. The meet common, and at the same tune the least probable 
aaertwo is. that it b made facia the soft toner bark. of the bamboo canes 

S anda bemhos), but Da Hall* In l ords os that it b not from the bark. 

t from the substance, that paper is made. Da Halde epic tea the 
autient y cl a Chinese booh; which relates fatal a certain acoeat emperor 
" fct fane on noSat payer da ehanrre ... one dans is province 
de Foineo Q se fait de tenders barnbocs, let) qo-t dans fa provinces da 
need, on y ec-.pW rtcoru Acs «wmrs."~p 340. 
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somewhat longer than they are wide. Of these, the smallest 
pass for a denier toumois, the next sue for a Venetian silver 
groat, others for two, five, and tea groats, others for one, two, 
three, and as far as ten besants of gold . 1 The coinage of this 
paper money is authenticated with as much form and ceremony 
as if it were actually of pure gold or sil\ er, for to each note a 
number of officers, specially appointed, not only subscribe 
their names, but affix their signets also, and when this has 
been regularly done by the whole of them, the principal officer, 
deputed by his majesty, having dipped into vermilion the 
rojal seal committed to his custody, stamps with it the piece 
of paper, so that the form of the seal tinged with the vermilion 
remains impressed upon it,* by which it receives full authen 
tiatv as current money, and the act of counterfeiting it is 
punished as a capital offence.* When thus corned in large 
quantities, this paper currency is circulated m every part of 
the grand khans dominions, nor dares any person, at the 
peril of his life, refuse to accept it m payment. All his subjects 
■ytecenre it without hesitation, because, wherever their business 
may call them, they can dispose of it again in the purchase of 
merchandise they may have occasion for, such as pearls, 
jewels, gold, or silver With it, in short, every article may be 
procured 4 

1 The grossa or gras is the draeA or dram being the eighth part of 
an ounce of silver and the coin should, if of full w right, be equivalent 
to about eightpence of our money Tbe ptcctalo tom est Is the denier or 
tenth part of the dram of silver and consequently equal to four fifths of 
our penny As the former is the tsun or mas so the latter is the fen or 
tandann, of the Chinese reckoning Upon the same principle fea gross! 
or tsiea commute the toang or tael which is valued at six shillings and 
eightpence It may be necessary to observe, that the French missionaries 
appiy the term of denier to the small Chinese coin of base metal, named 
uu by She Portuguese and raj* by the English of which a thousand are 
equal to the taH. The besant, a gold com of the Creek empire, is equiva 
lent, as has already been observed, to the Venetian sequin. 

* La matiire dont on se serf, says De Cuignes fils, pour fmpnmer 
avec !es cachets, est composfe de conleur rouge; milfe avec de 1 huBe 
on la tient renfermie dans un vase de porcelains destini * cet usage, et 
convert avec so in de pear qu die he se dessitbe. — Voy * Peking etc. 
tom. is. p *30 

• M Ceu* qui en JtDci de faosse," (says tbe inscription cn paper money 
Issued by the Ming ) aoront la teste eoupie. — Du Halde, tom. u- p. 
*69, planche. 

K * According to P GaubO, paper money had already been current at 
Pekin, under the grand'khaa 0«ul, who himself only imitated what had 
been practised by the dynasty that preceded the Yuen or family ol 
leneii khan. Cest cette aaaie (1234) q® on fit la monnoie de papier 
les billet* s appetloieat tekoo lee see an du pou~Uhtn.se on tresciner 
giuistl da Ja province; Hoit empmat dessus, el d y en avoif de tout 
valetn Cette monnoie avoit <J4jl couru sous les princes de Ka." 
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This tribunal is named Sing, implying that it is R second high 
court , 1 and, like the other, responsible only to the grand khan. 
But the former tribunal, named Thai, which has the adminis- 
tration of military affairs, is regarded as superior in rank and 
ii dignity to the latter.* 


CHAPTER XX 

or TITE PLACES ESTABLISHED OH ALL THE CHEAT HOADS FOR 
supplying POsr-notsES — or the couriers oh foot — 

AMD OF THE MODE IH WHICH THE EXPENSE IS DEFRAYED 

From the city of Kanbalu there are many roads leading to 
the different provinces, and upon each of these, that is to say, 
upon t\try great high road, at the distance of twenty-five or 
thirty miles, accordingly as the towns happen to be situated, 
there are stations, with houses of accommwiation for travellers, 
called yamb or post-houses. * These are large and handsome 

Pout Voider dans C* prodigleux dftiO, et!e a quatorce tribuoaux subal- 
tern es pour les a Surer des ouatorxe provinces doot est eoapcuA 1 empire, 
tar la province d« Pe^tcho-u htant la province de la cour, . . Jouu en 
beaucoup de chases del prerogatives de la cour ct da U maison do l em- 
pereur" (Du l hid*, tom. If p ji) Besides these fifteen provinces 
ol the modem empire (or sixteen including the Island ol Him in), Kublal 
had under his government all the kingdoms possessed by his family 
before their conquest of China. In thu sense It it that our author speaks 
o! tbuty lour provinces as under the jurisdiction ol this tribunal. 

* The Chinese terms that present themselves as corresponding to sound 
to this ol f(*{k, and having at the same time an appropriate signification, 
are sing (No. S93S ol the Dictionary), which Is tendered by " advertere, 
oognesecre,” and nwg (6606), by ‘ examtnare. Consider are, " both of 
which, if they can be said to differ in sense, are completely applicable to 
the nature ol a high court ol justice, mere so, perhaps, than trier (3947) 
“ darltas, splendor," or fsui* (709S), “ rectum, bonum, perteetum." 
That it should have received its appellation, according to the phrase In 
Ramusio s text, from the circumstance of Us being second to any other 
tribunal, Is not probable in Itseit, nor justified by any analogy ol sound 

* In modern tunes, on the contrary, precedence is given to the civil 
departments, and the Pin* pfi or war tribunal ranks only as fourth of 
the six high courts. That it should have been otherwise under the 
government of a monarch who held the empire ol China by the sword, 
and that In bis estimation the department ol the army should he para 
mount to all others. Is what might be expected. 

* This weed., which In Ramusio’s text Is printed. lami.. we find to be 
qWi in the Basle edition, joahs in the older Latin, and iamb, or, as »e 

should write it, In the B M manuscript , and there explained by 

the term of * mansiones equorum.'* It is evident therefore that the ( 
ler *, ia the Italian, is a mistake ol transcription, and we may conclude 
the word to be the Persian yd>n ct Urn which Meninski translates, " it a. 
tionarlus veradux seu veredarius equus." but which, in the journal of 
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not carry with him let, debt, or more kr»M, for ha own 
personal esc. Freni ell this raar be seen the causes of to 
urge a pcpulit-on, and the arcumstxnco that enable thou 
to provide so abundant!? for their sabrateaar. 

In the intenac&ate space betw e e n the pas* booses, ther* 
ere small villages settled at the thstanee cf every three milts, 
which may ccnts_r., coe with another, about forty cottages. 
In these are stationed the foot messengers, likewise employed 
in th“ service of ha majesty 1 Th*y wear girtGw round their 
waists, to which several enaD belli are attached, is order 
that ther ending mav be perce i ved at a distance, and as 
they run only three miles, that a, from one of these foot 
stations to another next adjoining, the noise serves to give 
notice of them approach, and preparation a accordingly made 
tv a frtsh Conner to proceed with the pocket instantly upon 
the amral cf tb* former* Thus it is so expeditiously con- 
veyed from station to station, that in the course of two days 
and two lights h» majesty receives distant intelligence that 
tn the erd-nary mode could cot be obtained m less than ten 
davs, 1 and it often happens that m th- fruit season, wfcat ’ 
a gathered m the cno-mig at Kaubcda is corn-eyed to th* 
g-and khan, at Shaa-dn, by the evening of the fo Cowing dav, 
although the tLstaace u generally considered aj ten days* 
journey At each of these three-mile stations there is a clerk, 
whose business it ts to note the day and hour at which the 
one teen er arrives and the other deports, which ts likewise 
dace at *3 the post-houses. Besides this, c Geers are directed 
to pay monthly ststts to every station, in order to examine 
into the management of them, and to punish those couriers 

* “ Cpca lie rwd." ojv BeX “ we ott wti nar turrets, ciZfd 

p<*t-b<xB ca, eneted s eertam d-stac crv beta oat aajtior These 
pU ce* ire purded by a (nr sjtiiss, who rea a-Ox-t. two oce pest to 
aaotbnr with treat ijw4 carrying letters a Capuia that cocoon 
lb» eo 9 *str Tbe ihstaaee o l cce pos t otse frees a_othe* » 

eusaUy &ve Ctc«e b cx n-n . I <poy te fire of then caries to be 
aixrat two acd a ball Ecglaa." — \ot t t> j*a. 

* Tbe use erf beCs toe tia purpose wocla seen, free wfcot ** sta id by 
De Gotmo. to b« oo» coeiaed to ibe ciessecfer* cc. bwsebaci. (Tem. 
5- p «j-| It Is bidl bowtver that the loot cewesge rs have jcn» 

vsadsttaMetAiaafcagtacfwtiVjni approach. 

* A3 active cut rnj wish perfect use, m three bus a the rate ei 

«tr v t Q2es to the fconr asd rocseveeatly one baadred ar.d catty- two • 
Coa be perforard by ratcsu*e cmnen ta twoty-iocr hours, 

or nearly fcwr h indeed odea la twr> day -1 aad eights but ri by the 
“ aiary c»fc " is to be cadentood tea erf ilsty iqa, it is 

only necessary that three hundred jedes shoo-4 be pertained la tin 
tece, wiach a at the rale cf set oC es a th* tocr 
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who have neglected to use proper diligence All these couriers 
are not only exempt from the (capitation) tax, but also recave 
from his majesty good allowances The horses employed in 
this service are not attended with any (direct) expense, the 
cities, towns, and villages w the neighbourhood bang obliged 
to furnish, and also to maintain them By his majesty’s 
command the governors of the a ties cause examination to be 
made by well informed persons, as to the number of hones 
the inhabitants, individually, are capable of supplying The 
same is done with respect to the towns and villages, and ac- 
cording to their means the requisition is enforced, those on 
each side of the station contributing their due proportion. 
The charge of the maintenance of the horses is afterwards 
deducted by the aties out of the revenue payable to the grand 
khan, inasmuch as the sum for which each inhabitant would 
be liable is commuted for an equivalent of horses or share of 
horses, which he maintains at the nearest adjoining station. 1 

It must be understood, however, that of the four hundred 
horses the whole are not constantly on service at the station, 
but only two hundred, which are kept there for the space of 
a month, during which period the other half are at pasture, 
and at the beginning of the month, these in their turn take 
the duty, whilst the former have time to recover their flesh, 
each alternately relieving the other Where it happens that 
there is a river or a lake which the couriers on foot, or the 
horsemen, are under the necessity of passing, the neighbour 
ing a ties are obliged to keep three or four boats in continual 
readiness for that purpose, and where there is a desert of 
several days’ journey, that does not admit of any habitation, 
the aty on its borders is obliged to furnish horses to such 
persons as ambassadors to and from the court, that they may 
be enabled to pass the desert, and also to supply provisions 
to them and their suite, but aties so arcumstanced ha\e a 
remuneration from his majesty Where the post stations he 
at a distance from the great road, the horses are partly those 
of his maje$ty> and are only m part furnished by the aties 
and towns of the district. 

When it is necessary that the messengers should proceed 


* It Is not easy to comprehend to whom it is meant that this establish- 
>ent was not attended with expense If deducted from the amount ot 
utes to which the inhabitants were otherwise liable it was ultimately 
• Charge upon the revenue of the monarch The whole u far from being 
s without expense, uit»- 
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with extraordinary despatch, *5 n th» cases c! gmsg inform* 
lion of thsturbance in any part of th* countiy, the rebellion 
of a chief, cr other important matter, they nd» two handrnJ 
o- sometimes two hundred and fifty miles in the cour«e of t 
day On inch occasions they cany with them the tablet of 
the gerfalcon as a signal of the ergeaev of their business and 
the necessity for despatch. And when there are two mes- 
sengers, th*y take their departure together from the same place, 
mounted upon good fleet horses, and they gird they bodies 
tight, bind a cloth round their beads, and push thar horses 
to th- greatest speed. They continue thus t£H they com* to 
th* neat post house, at twenty -five miles distant,* where th*v 
find two other horses, fresh and in a state for work, they 
-pnng upon them without taking any repose, and rh urging 
in the same manner at every stage, until the day doses, they 
perform a joomev of two hundred and fifty miles. In cases 
of great emergency they continue their course daring th* 
night, and if there should be no moon, they are accompanied 
to th* next station by persons on loot, who run before them 
with lights, when of course they do not make the same ex 
pedmon as in the day tune, the Lght-bearere not being able 
to exceed a certain puce. Uessenzers quahS*d to undergo this 
extraorcLcxry degree of fatigue are held in tugb estimation. 
Now we will leave this subject, and I wiQ tell jou of a great 
act of benevolence which the grand khan performs twice 
a year 


CHAPTER XXI 

or THE XEUEF AFTOXDED BY THE CSAXD KHAX TO ALL THE 
PEDYEICEa OF His EMPIEE, JY TIMES OF DEARTH OF 
MOETALTTY OF CATTLE 

The grand khan sends every year fas commissioners to ascer 
tam whether any of his subjects have suffered in their crops of 
com from unfavourable weather, from storms of wind or 
vio’ent rams, or bv locusts, w o r m s, o- any othf plague, and 
ta such ca»es he not only refrains from exacting th* usual 
'dhxlie di'tstt 5 'etr, L uilcTnrniAnes "insm 'irom’ms granaries 
with so much com as is necessary for their subsistence, as well 
as for sowing their land. With this view, m times of great 
* fta oti-r MS S, i fa Uurty-five nsEes.1 
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plenty, he causes large purchases to be made o! such kinds ol 
grain as are most serviceable to them, which is stored in 
granaries provided /or the purpose in the several provinces, 
and managed with such care as to ensure its keeping for three 
or four years without damage . 1 It is his command, that these 
granaries be always kept full, in order to provide against times 
of scarcity, and when, in such seasons, he disposes ol the grain 
for money, he requires for four measures no more than the 
purchaser would pay for one measure in the market In like 
manner where there has been a mortality of cattle in any dis- 
trict, he makes good the loss to the sufferers from those belong 
ing to himself, which he has received as his tenth of produce m 
other provinces. All bis thoughts, indeed, are directed to the 
important object of assisting the people whom he governs, 
that they may be enabled to Jive by their labour and improve 
their substance * We must not omit to notice a peculiarity of 
the grand khan, that where an accident has happened by 
lightning to any herd of cattle, flock of sheep, or other domestic 
animals, whether the property of one or more persons, and 
however large the herd may be, he does not demand the tenth 
of the increase of such mule dunng three years, and so also 
if a ship laden with merchandise has been struck by lightning, 
he does not collect from her any custom or share of her cargo, 
considering the accident as on ill omen God, he says, has 
shown himself to be displeased with the owner of the goods, 
and he is unwilling that property bearing the mark of divmc 
wrath should enter his treasury 1 

* “ In such times (of scarcity) the emperor of Chios, says Staunton, 
. orders the granaries to be opened be remit* the tales to those 
who are v tilled by misiortunes be afford* assistance to enable them to 
retrieve their affairs. (VoU IL p So) In China, says Barrow 
“ there are no great fanners who store their grain to throw into the mar 
let in seasons of scarcity In so ch seasons the only resource ij that ol 
the government opening its magazines, and restoring to the people that 
portion of their crop which it had demanded from them as the price 
of It* protection." The same arcuontacce is noticed by other travellers. 

* The edicts of the Chinese emperors, even of such as wrre kept by 
their eunuchs and other favourites in profound ignorance of the affairs 
of their empire are filled with sentiments expressive of the most tender 
and anxious concern for the welfare of their people, whom they terra 
their children In KublaTs actions there was probably no affectation 
of ph lanthropy but from fits general character it may be suspected 

: that a regard for his own interest was the motive that tcloated hi* bene- 
vclence to his Chinese subjects, of whose loyalty be always showed him- 
self susp cious. 

* No direct proof c f the existence of this *up< 
presented itself That thunder and Ugbtnlna are 
of extraordinary terror Is evident from the fright 
the deity who presides over and is supposed tc 
divine wrath. 


■nuiion to Lhma has 
regarded with feelings 
tful representations of 
1 wield this engine of 
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animals, whether thej ? doe3 not demand the tenth 

SSlss« 

considering displeased with the owner of the goods, 

Se^i^prop^ bearing the mark of divine 
wrath should enter his treasury. 

” Taul . ■ ,v P naooct of China, says Staunton, 

« " In such tune* l°* ■ Jf*? ' y i_ opcud^he remits the taxes to those 
. . . order* fbe^orda assistance to enable them to 

who art IVoL lu P *9> " In China,” say* Barrow, 

retneve their *“*J r h *_ w ho store their tram to throw into the mar- 
there are no In such seasons the only resource Is that of 

ket in mreaaines, and restoring to the people that 

the government optmng^i Tthad demanded from them as the price 
^^roucuom" lha circumstance is noticed by other traveler* 

° ! • Tha°ediCts I of the Chinese emperors, even of such as were kept by 
• The edicts 01 in Jasountes in profound ignorance of the affairs 
^ M^tfaeito «««« of the most tender 
°* i h «“ .mneern for the welfare of their people, whom they term 
and aMiow KublaTs actions there was probably no affectation 

o^'rh dan theory/ but from his general character ft may be suspected 
ot pnuanimoi j , Interest was the motive that actuated bis fcene- 

wleM^w” VSmese subjects, of whose loyalty te always showed him- 

** l ,‘ proof of the existence of this superstition In China has 

N d ItselL That thunder and lightning are regarded with feelings 
terror- is evident from the frightful representations of 


itceif max rounder and lightning are regarded with reelings 
STerereordtaary terror, is evident from the frightful KPtonutlou of 
the deity who presides over, and is supposed to wield tha engine of 
divine wrath. 
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CHAPTER XXII 


or xst t vxxs which he causes to be planted at tot smt3 
or tee eoAjns, and or ms dudes in which they are 

XXPT 


Tbcte o another regulation adopted by the grand than, 
equally ornamental and useful At both sides of the public 
roads he causes trees to be planted, of a land that become 
large and tall, and bang only two paces asunder, they serve 
(besides the advantage of their shade in summerl to point out 
the road (when the ground is covered with snow), which u of 
great assistance and affords much comfort to travellers 1 This 
u done alon£ VI the high roads, where the nature of the soil 
admits of F^Xitioa but when the way lies through sandy 
deserts or « t <jf ky mountains, where it is impossible to have 
trm, he dance ‘^be placed and cotumrw to be erected, 

" “'i'Jitutmwthitn'U also rppoinU 0 Scot of rut, 

SitSn tot. aligned for a flood order £ « m'Jbfodded 
Hr grand kta in the “g ! « £Srf to i item, fto 

tw aream>M<* cl ho r <ftra«i« g™ declared 
**» toe etho plant tree, aret.^JJ long 2k 


or im ™ or wim hate ra un, nomal or cateay-ato 

or THE STONES USED THERE * vx SOT NINC IN THE MANNER 
OF CHARCOAL l 

The greater part of the inhabitant of the province of Cathay 
dm* B sort of wine made from nee mured with a variety of 
fZ}} f * certaioes provioc es." says Du Itaide "oii let uraudw 

PJ'S 6 V 6 ‘ cb »h* d&taro oil the tt5 


fa estimate (5 by our author must be Imdemoodlls woSSne , 

p*o« of five fret tad even on .that scale the internal 1» too ^2; jt ) 
45,34 be *5 stance as well as to othaharu * 

oi the work, have espressed huoseil to the measures ol thkkknrt- 

“ MXX ^ ****** nT 
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spices and drugs. This beverage, or wine as it may be termed, 
is so good and well Savoured that they do not wish for better 
It is dear, bright, and pleasant to the taste, and being (made) 
very hot, has the quality of inebriating sooner than any other 
s Throughout this province there is found a sort of black 
stone, which they dig out of the mountains, where it runs in 
veins When lighted, it bums like charcoal, and retains the 
fire much better than wood , insomuch that it may be pre- 
served during the night, and in the morning be found still bum 
ing These stones do not flame, excepting a little when first 
lighted, but during their ignition give out a considerable beat. 
It is true there is no scarcity of wood in the country, but the 
multitude of inhabitants is so immense, and their stoves and 
baths, which they are continually heating, so numerous, that 
the quantity could not supply the demand, for there is no 
person who does not frequent the warm bath at least three 
tunes m the week, and during the winter daily, if it is m their 
power Every man of rank or wealth has one in his house for 
his own use, and the stock of wood must soon prove inadequate 
f* to such consumption, whereas these stones may be had m the 
greatest abundance, and at a cheap rate. 1 


CHAPTER XXIV 

or TEX GREAT AND ADMIRABLE LIBERALITY EXERCISED BY THE 
GRAND KHAN TOWARDS THE POOR OP XANBALtT, AND OTHER 
PERSONS WHO APPLY POR RELIEF AT HIS COURT 
It has been already stated that the grand khan distributes 
large quantities of gram to his subjects (in the provinces). \\ e 
* Hu* cucumitaaliaJ account of lie me made bp tie Chinese of pit 
or fossil coal, at a period when its properties were so litUe known in 
Europe, will deservedly be thought an interesting record of the fact, as 
well as a proof of undoubted genuineness and originality oa the part of 
oar author “ Les mines de ebarhoa de pierre soot en si grande quantity 
dans les provinces, saps Du Halde, qu il c p a apparemoient aoeun 
royanme *u monde, on Q t en ait taut, et de si abo nda ntes. H s'rn 
trouve tans n ombre dans les montagnes des provinces de Chen-si, de 
Chan-si, et de Pe-che-U aussi s en sert-on poor tons les fouroeaux des 
Dinners, dans les cuisines de toutes let masons, et dans les hypocaastes 
I des Cham fares qu oa aUiane tout l hpver Sans on pared secoors. oes 
peuples auroient peine 1 vivre dans des paps si fronts, od le bois de 
ehauSage est rare, et par eonsAquent trfeecher*' (Tom. i. p 19.) 
•‘‘Stoves, says Staunton, “ are common to large buddings. They are 
fed from without with fossil coal, found plentifully In the neighbourhood." 
— -VoL fL p 33S 
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panicum 1 By reason of this admirable and astonishing 
liberality which the grand khan exercises towards the poor, 
the people all adore him as a divinity * 


CHAPTER XXV 

or the astrologers or the city or ran rale 
There are in the aty of Kanbalu, amongst Christians 
Saracens, and Calhouns, about fiv e thousand astrologers and 
prognosticators,* for w hose food and clothing the grand khan 
provides in the same manner as he does for the poor families 
above mentioned, and who are in the constant exercise of 
their art. They have their astrolabes, upon which are de> 
scribed the planetary signs the hours (at which they pass the 
meridian), and then several aspects for the whole } ear The 
astro'ogers (or almanac-makers) of each distinct sect annually 
proceed to the examination of their respective tables, in order 
b to ascertain from thence the course of the heavenly bodies, 
and their relative positions for every lunation. They dis 
cover therein what the state of the wrath-r shall be, from the 
paths and configurations of the planets in the different signs, 
and thence foretell the peculiar phenomena of each month 
that m such a month for instance, there shad be thunder and 
storms, in such another earthquakes, in another, strokes of 
lightning and violent rains, in another, diseases, mortality 
wars, discords, conspiracies. As the> find the matter in their 
astrolabes, so they declare it will come to pass, adding, how- 
ever, that God, according to his good pleasure, may do more 
or less than they have set down They wnte their predic- 
tions for the year upon certain small squares, which are call-d 
lakvtrtt, and these they sell, for a groat apiece, to all persons 
who are desirous of peeping into futon t) Those who»e pre- 
’ Purcbas translates srwd b> crowns " (tens) and supposes that 
plain to the amount oi twenty thousand of that com was distributed 
daily but the dLctionarws teU ns that the ItaLaa jcni/Uj h the Frcnct 
icutllt a pipkin cr peerages, and this meaning is the more simple and 
natural ot the two [Instead of this, the early Latin and French teats 
publi»hed by the French Geographical hotaelv say simply that Ituity 
i! thousand ftopit were thus fed at court, and the Italian test of Scni 
makes the number of persons to be three hundred thot^aad-J 

•“lie appears to bS subjects, says Staunton, "as standmj almost 
In the.rSaoa of Providence ra tbeir favour — Vch iL.D.,00. 

•To account fee this eatraordmary number of astrologers, we nest 
suppose that the priests of every description were adepts In the occult art. 
*n Jifi 
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dictions are found to be the more generally correct are esteemed 
the most perfect masters of their art, and are conserjuently the 
most honoured. 1 When any person forms the design of exe- 
cuting some great wort, of performing a distant journey- tn the 
way of commerce, or of commencing any other undertaking, 
and is desirous of knowing what success may be likely to attend 
it, he lias recourse to one of these astrologers, and, informing 
h;m that he is about to proceed on such an expedition, inquires 
in what disposition the heavens appear to be at the time. 
The latter thereupon tells him, that before he can answer, it is 
necessary he should be informed of the year, the month, and 
the hour in which he was bora , and that, having learned these 
particulars, he will then proceed to ascertain in what respects 
the constellation that was in the ascendant at his nativity 
corresponds with the aspect of the celestial bodies at the tune 
of making the inquiry Upon this comparison he grounds his 
prediction of the favourable or unfavourable termination of 
the adventure * 

It should be observed that the Tartars compute their time 
by a cycle of twelve years, to the first of which they give the 
name of the bon, to the second jear, that of the ox, to the 
third, the dragon, to the fourth, the dog, and so of the rest, 
until the whole of the twelve have elapsed. When a person, 
therefore, is asked in what year he was bora, he replies. In the 
course of the j ear of the lion, upon such a day, at such an hour 
and minute, all of which has been carefully noted by his 
parents in a book. Upon the completion of the twelve years 
of the cycle, they return to the first, and continually repeat 
the same senes 1 

1 la liter times the publication of lie Chinese almanac has been an 
aSatr ot goteenmeat, and coot it cn ciliated but coder the sanction of 
the emperor the astrcoomical part being computed by Europeans, and 
the astrdlug cal part invented by the Chinese. 

1 It appears that the astrologer* oi Pekin wj n not eaempl from the 
suspicion cl sometimes using Bagitious mean* to make the events tally 
with their prophecies, of which the journal Of Shah Kokh s ambassador* 
aSordl a remarkable butanes. - Lea isirdcffues da RhataZ. they 
observe, “ avolent rronostiqui qua cette attnie le palais de 1 empereur 
seroit endc a n ra ag* du leu. et cell* prf dictum lut le sujet de cette ttln- 
mioatic®. tes emirs (mandarins) si tint asseroblis, 1 emperevr lent fit 

un lesun, et le* rtgala." Three mcath* afterwards n find the follow. 
m<_qassac? “ La mat soivanle-.ijir cn_dmrl.de. Cjifeu, V-byt. rjroJ. an. 
nouveau pa! an de l rmpereur ctvi sans qudqoe sooppco de qoclqoe 
trarbene des astroiegnes. I, aopirteoeat principal qji a volt quatre- 
vtegt readies de long et treat* tie Urge. fat entwrement bniifc.“ 
— k? y— tx 

* fa Le*Tartares»- lay* De Cnigaes, pits, - cat anssl no cyde de doure 
ant. Lea disomtmUoos tie cheque ansle sent prise* del nonu de 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

^or THE RELIGION OF THE TARTARS — OF THE OPINIONS THEY 
HOLD RESPECTING THE SOUL — AND OF SOME OF THEIR 
CUSTOMS 

As has already been observed, these people are idolaters, and 
for deities, each person has a tablet fixed up against a high 
part of the wall of his chamber, upon which is written a name, 
that serves to denote the high, celestial, and sublime God, and 
to this they pay daily adoration, with incense burning 1 Lift 
mg up their hands and then striking their faces against the 
floor three times,* they implore from him the blessings of sound 
intellect and health of body, without any further petition 
Below this, on the floor, they have a statue which they name 
ffattgat, which they consider as the God of all terTestnal things 
or whatever is produced from the earth They give him a wife 
v and children,* and worship him in a similar manner, burning 
incense, raising their hands, and bending to the floor. To bun 

different anunaux amsi > on disort 1 anote de la soum, du bceui, etc., 
pour due la premiere oa U second* *un£e et i U fin des dour* aonios 
on recommeo^oit de la into* fagon Les Ctnnois ont quelquefois tait 
usage de c* Cycle." (Hist, des Huns, tom. L p xlvti.) In the names ot 
the years, as furnished by di2 erect writers, there b some variation, but 
according to the most modem of the authorities they are as follows 
’ the rat 01 tiger hate, driven, serpent, horse, sheep monkey, cock, 
dog, and bog " from whence it appears that oar author's account of 
the cycle b not merely imperfect but incorrect. If he really placed the 
names in the order in which they are given m the teat By the lion 
(as has already been shown In note*, p 194) n meant the tiger, bot 
this animal, instead of being the first of the series, fa only the third, and 
should follow instead of preceding the ox, nor does the dragon or the 
dog belong to those numerical years to which they are assigned. What 
be has said is fully sufficient to evince a general acquaintance with the 
Tartar calendar, and probably what he wrote or dictated amomited to 
this, — that each of the twelve years bore the name of an animal, such as 
the lion, ox dog, etc. without any intention of furnishing an exact fast 
1 The custom of paying adoration to a written tablet Instead of the 
image or representation of a deity was Feoptriy Kataian rather than 
Tartar but it might have been adopted by toe latter people along with 
other Chinese practices, and especially by the emperor The words 
inscribed are ins, heaven, Aoong-rim, supreme heaven, sAangfe, sovereign 
lord. 

* * Sbottere % inis b literally to gnash the teeth ce strike them against 

each other, but this b obviously a misapprehension of wb*t was meant 
to express the act of prostration and striking the ground with the fore- 
head, The prostrations before the throne or tablet of the emperor are 
three tunes three. 

* Staunton speaks of the worship of TVs wife and child in the Pntala 
er temple of Zbebol fjebd) in Tartary voh ix. p *jS 
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tbyy pmy te*™*bfc toUct, .lead** erms, inaBsed 

bd: ' v ' th ' !ral taSetatwo!, n 
v T ' P0a *■“ '■'»•*> «1 a nan, it entffl 
into Mother briy, .ad Oat somrdiijly as ho tas scud nr- 
tcousiy or «cks% dorm* hi. Eft, Sntet staSrflbtmor,. 
pro^Ksively, better or voire. 1 If he b: a nor man, and la. 
coadacttd hiaadf TOM, and drctaUy, fc^fSJSora, 
**“ W °“ b 01 * gratlcwoman, and 
ha w, Etatirmaa , rat, from Hit womb of a lady 
of rant, and become a nobleman; thu. contirmEy asoendiaa 

1? Sf 1“ U “ ittd «» ^ divinity. 

Bnt d on theconttary, boo. Uie son of a geatleroaa, he hi 
bebared aamrtbily, he wffl, m ins neat sta u, be a eloia, and 
X> « condition mom 

, The5r fjk rf conversation is corneous; they salute each 
other politely, with countenances expressive of satisfaction* 
have an air of good breeding, and eat their victuals with par- 
ticular cleanliness. To their parents they show the utmost 
reverence; but should it happen that a child acts disrespect- 
fully to or neglects to assist his parents m their necessity, there 
is a public tribunal, whose especial duty it is to punish with 
set enty the crime of filial ingratitude, when the arcurastar.ee 
is known.* Malefactors guilty of various crimes, who are 
apprehended and thrown into prison, are executed by strang- 
ling; but such as remain till the expiration of three years, 
bong the time appointed by his majesty for a general gaol 
delnery, and are then liberated, hate a mark imprinted upon 
one of their cheeks, that they may be recognised.* 

• Ttus is the Rjda doctme cl the metrapsycioKj, which, alonj »,•> 
the «c h bids tie rehjKW of Bmhtha, was ntrodcced oto t>- .» 
a nn a- S cl that country fafcrai csj about the year 65 of our era. It bTj 
crt. however, (according to the rider De Gmgnes,j cade anr cccsider' 
atl» progress nuta the year 3 Ji when the empert* then r eeinTbyT.. 
ender tu protection- ' _ « 

1 Aeecrddg to the souls cl men reanimate eew bodies 

tam s-eh a^ , wvl eatme then to what u called 

— nadsmcod a rri-a«e frtsn future 

oatcre of the Godhead." U2- 
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Some Tartar Customs 

The present grand khan has prohibited all speaes of gam 
blmg and other modes of cheating, to which the people of this 
country are addicted more than any others upon earth, and 
as an argument for detemng them from the practice, he says 
** to them (in his edict), " I subdued you by the power of toy 
snord, and consequently whatever you possess belongs of 
right to me if you gamble, therefore, you are sporting with 
my property ” He does not, however, take anything arbi 
tranly in virtue of this right The order and regularity ob- 
served by all ranks of people, when they present themselves 
before his majesty, ought not to pass unnoticed When they 
approach within half a mile of the place where he happens to 
be, they show their respect for his exalted character by assure 
mg a humble, placid, and quiet demeanour, insomuch that not 
the least noise, nor the voice of any person calling out, or even 
speaking aloud, is heard 1 Every man of rank carries with him 
a small vessel, into which he spits, so long as he continues in 
the hall of audience, no one danng to spit on the floor,* and 
^dns being done, he replaces the cover, and makes a salutation, 
y They are accustomed likewise to take with them handsome 
f buskins made of white leather, and when they reach the court, 
but before they enter the hall (for which they wait a summons 
from the grand khan), they put on these white buskins, and gn e 
those m which they had walked to the care of the servants 
This practice is observed that they may not sod the beautiful 
carpets, which are cunously wrought with silk and gold, and 
exhibit a variety of colours * 

‘Till perfect *D«ce# at the court of Pelun ii particularly noticed bv 
Beil, who says As we advanced we found all the ministers of state 
and officers belonging to the court, seated upon fur cushions, cross-legged 
below the hall In the open air among these places were appointed for 
the ambassador and bis retinue, and in thu situation we remained 
till the emperor came Into the halL Purina this interval not the 
least noise was beard from any quarter IvoL it p. j ) Again be ob- 
serve* By thu time the baa waa pretty full, and, what a surprising 
there was not the least noise, hurry, or confusion. In Short, the 
characteristic of the court of Pekin is order and decency, rather than 
grandeur and magnificence.’ — p 9 

• This kind of utensil is common in many parti of the East Indies 
where It Is commonly termed, from the Portuguese, a evspulfr li 
might be inferred from hence that the practice then prevailed of mastl- 
eating something of the nature of beteL 
”■* ' In the modem descriptions of Chinese furniture we do not find aav 

notice taken of carpets lot which mats appear to be substituted but 
it does not follow that they were equally disused In the palaces of huMah 
whose family were the conquerors of Persia and other countries of Asia, 
where the manufacture ot this article of luxury was In perfection, Du 
Halde boa ever 10 describing the capital city of the province of Sban-sl, 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

Or TOE RIYXB KAVEB PCUSAAGAX, AXD Of TOE 
BRIDGE OVER IT 

Havd.c thus completed the account of the government and 
potice of the province of Cathay and aty of k&nba!u, as well 
as of the magnificence of the grand khan, we shall now proceed 
to speak of other parts of the empire. You must know then 
that the grand khan sent Marco as his ambassador to the 
west, and leaving Kanbalu, he travelled westward during full 
four months, we shall now tell you all he saw going and 
coming 

Upon leaving the capttal and travelling ten miles, 1 you 
come to a nver named Pulisangan, which discharges itself 
into the ocean, and u navigated by many vessels entering 
from thence, with considerable quantities of merc h andise.* 
Over this nver there is a very handsome bridge o! stone, 
perhaps unequalled by another in the world. Its length is v 
three hundred paces, and its width eight paces, so that ten 
men can, without inconvenience, nde abreast.* It has 
twenty four arches, supported by twenty five piers erected in 

says * Outre difiirentes tto 9 es qui *e fabriquect en eette vflle. comme 
aiileors, on T tut «n puticolier da tap a fapo a tie Torqisie, tie qoeiquc 
grandeur qu on les commande. — Tom. L p 104 

> In the epitome oi 1496 end subsequent Venice editions the words 
are, mat X-, lea months, instead of dun mtgUa, ten miles in which 
Utter consistent sense the Basic edition agrees snth Ramitsao The 
period also of our author's Journey is extended from four to fourteen 
months, the one error having evidently given birth to the other 

■This nver the name of which a variously written Pol nan gin, 
Puiisangnna, Pclsachniz, Palstnchimr, and Paloisanguis, appears from 
the circumstances stated to be the Hoen ho of the Jesuits map which, 
uniting with another stream from the north-west, forms the Pe-ho or 
White River This, tn the lower part of its course, and to the distance 
of many miles from the Yellow Sea, mto which it disembogues, is oavig 
able for vessels of considerable burthen, although too rapia for that pur 
pose at the part where it crossed our author's route to the south- west. 

It may be remarked that tn the Persian language the weeds fmlt-sanp 
aigmfy the stone bridge," and if is not improbable that the western 
people in the service of the emperor may have given this appellation to 
the place where a bridge of great celebrity was thrown over the river, 
which is here applied to the rivet itself. It w21 be found to occur in j 
Elphins tone’s Account of Canbnl, p 439, and in Ouseiey’s Ikn Hackd, 
p *n 

* Ten horsemen could not draw up abreast b a less space than thirty 
feet, and might probably require forty when in motion. The paces 
here spoken of must there foie be geometric and upon this ealcnJatioa 
bridge would be five hundred yards tn length. 
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the water, afl of serpentine stone , 1 and built with great skill. 
On each side, and from one extremity to the other, there is a 
han dsome parapet, formed of marble slabs and pillars arranged 
In a masterly style. At the commencement of the ascent 
the bridge is something wider than at the summit, but from 
the part where the ascent terminates, the sides run in straight 
lines and parallel to each other.* Upon the upper level there 
is a massive and lofty column, resting upon a tortoise of 
marble, and having near its base a large figure of a lion, with 
a lion also on the top* Towards the slope of the bridge 
there is another handsome column or pillar, with its lion, at 
the distance of a pace and a half from the former; and all 
the spaces between one pillar and another, throughout the 
whole length of the bridge, are filled up with slabs of marble, 
curiously sculptured, and mortised into the next adjoining 
pillars, which are, in like manner, a pace and a half asunder, 
and equally surmounted with lions/ forming altogether a 
beautiful spectacle. These parapets serve to prevent accidents 

* The serpent stone, or serpmitnsUiH of the Gramms, is a well known 
species, ana considered as an inferior kind of jade, 

* B j P. Magalhaaes, who particularly notices this description, our 
anther Is understood to speak here ol Use perfect level of Use surface, 
and not ol the straightness ol the sides *' Aux deux extremil(s.‘* he 
translates, “ il est plus Urge qu'au haul de la montte mais quand on a 
achevt de roonter, on le trouve plat et de niveau comme s'fl avail estt tiri 
k la tigne." (Nouy Relit, p 14.) But the words, “ nguale per longo 
come se fosse Unto per tinea," seem rather to refer to the general paral- 
lelism of the sides, although at the ends they diverged, as is the case 
with almost all bodges 

* It has been observed before, that when our author speaks of tiocs in 
China, as living animals, he undoubtedly means tigers; but it is other- 
wise with respect to the imaginary and grotesque representations of the 
lion, in marble, bronre, and porcelain, employed as ornaments in the 
public buildings and gardens of these people. The ideas of the symbolic 
lion and of the tortoise are borrowed from the rsaga and the ftdrma oj 
Hindu mythology 

* It b d jt hcnlt to understand from the words of the text (the obscurity 
of which b likely to have been Increased by successive transcripts) the 
position of these larger columns with regard to the other parts of the 
bridge , but it seems to be meant, that in the line of the parapet or balus- 
trade, which was formed of alternate slabs of marble and pillars, there 
was 1 a the middle (or over the centre arch or pier) a column of a stee 
touch larger than the rest, having a tortoise for its base er pedestal.- and 
it may be presumed, although not so expressed, that there was a similar 
column in the balustrade on the opposite side. Our author seems, 
indeed, to have been sensible of this kind oi deficiency In hu description, 
when he says at the conclusion of the chapter, “ Et nelle discesa del 
ponte t come cell' aseesa." One of the J esuit missionaries who men nous 
a bridge which he had crossed m this part of the province says, “ Lea 
gardefous ea scat de marbre, on cacte de chaque Q5t< cent quarante- 
aoit poteaux avec d« bonceaox atKlessns . . . et aur deux bouts da 
pent quatre fiiphana acmurpis/'—Lett. bid. tom. xrii. p. i6j. 
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knowledge of the grand khan, be repaired thither, with the 
whole of his court, and innumerable multitudes of these 
animals were taken. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

Or THE KINGDOM OT TA-IN-FTJ 

Ax the end of ten days’ journey from the city of Gouza, you 
arrive (as has been said) at the kingdom of Ta-in-fu, whose 
chief city, the capital ot the province, bears the same name. 
It is of the largest size, and very beautiful. 1 A considerable 
trade is earned on here, and a variety of articles are manu- 
factured, particularly arms and other military stores, which 
are at this place conveniently situated for the use of the grand 
khan’s armies. Vineyards are numerous, from which grapes 
in vast abundance arc gathered; and although within all the 
jurisdiction of Ta-w-fu no other vines are found than those 
produced in the district immediately surrounding the capital, 
there is yet a sufficient supply for the whole of the province. 1 

1 •' La vflle capitale de Tai yuen," *ays P Martini, whom Du Halde 
copies, “ a toujours esti nuse au rang des plus considerables, anaenor, 
maguifiqoe, et bien b as tie: elie ■ de tris- fortes mur allies, environ de 
treu beues de circuit, feet peuplte; an rest®, est sltute dans un lieu fort 
agitable et fort sain. . . . 11 ne faut pas s'estoooer a'll s’y trouve si 
grande quantity de bastunens et si magnihques, puis que (’a esti la 
demeure de tant de roys.” (Tbevenot, tom. u. p 48 ) It may be neces- 
sary here to remark, that wbat appears to be the concluding syllable in 
the names of Chinese towns (but which u ■ distinct monosyllable), serves 
to indicate their sue or rank, and municipal jurisdiction or dependence, 
thus ft or t** denotes a city of the first class, having under its super- 
intendence a certain number ol those belonging to the inferior classes; 
thru otichru denotes a dty ol the second class, subject to the jurisdiction 
of its /d ; and Air* a city or town of the third class, subiect to its eAee, 
It also appears that each greater city contains these subordinate juris- 
dictions within itself. 

• In this instance I have ventured to correct the teat of Ramusio, by 
substituting “ grapes ” for “ wine,” although it is in conformity with 
the Venice epitome and the Latin version, because I am persuaded that, 
from ignorance of the facts, the expression of the original has been mis- 
understood, and our author is made to assert of the liquor wbat was 
only intended to apply to the fruit. “ La Chine,” says De Guignes, 
“ produit du raisin, mals le pays n’est pas vignoble, le raisin mime 
paroftpeo propre 1 fairs du wn, et ce n est qu'avec peine que Jes mi#* 
sioonaires A Pelting rt ussissent k en fair®.” (Tom. 111. p 348 j Tbit 
these dried grapes, or raisins, as they are termed in English, were the 
article of trade that our author meant to describe, will, I trust, be con- 
sidered as at lease highly probable, inasmuch as the correction renders 
him consistent with himself, and his Information, with the knowledge 
w* have liaee acquired. 
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Other fruits also grow hero in plenty, as does the mulberry- 
tree, together with the worms that yield the sill. 


CHAPTER XXX 
or the cmr or K AN tv 

Leaving Ta in fu, and travelling westward, seven days’ 
journey, through a fine country in which there are many a ties 
and strong places, w here commerce and manufactures prevail, 
and whose merchants, travelling over various parts of the 
Country, obtain considerable profits, you reach a city named 
Pi an fu, which is of a large sue and much celebrated 1 It 
likewise contains numerous merchants and artisans. Silk is 
produced here also in great quantity We shall not say any 
thing further of these places, but proceed to speak of the 
distinguished city of Xa-chan fu, first noticing, however, a 
,nob!e fortress named Thai -gin 


CHAPTER XXXI 

07 THE rOETSESS 07 THAtGUt OR TAI-CUt 

In a western direction from Pi an fu there is a large and hand 
some fortress named Thai-gin * which u said to have been 
1 This is the city cf Pin yang fu, situated in the direction of south- 
south-west bum the farmer upon the same river the banks of which 
in its whole course, appear to be covered with towns. From its situation 
with respect to the Hoang ho. or Yellow River we are enabled to ascer- 
tain it to be ths city visited by Shah Rokh s ambassadors, when they 
had crossed the famous bridge of boats, and of which, alter describing 
the magnificent* of Its great temple, it is said Us y rrmarquerent 
trois bard els publics, oh u y avoit des filles de joye d une grande beauti. 
Quoique let filies du Khataf so eat belles communfment, nfanmoins 
riles sont U plus belle s qu ailleurs, et la rflle pour cr aujet * apprile la 
ville de la beauti." fThevenot, ir part*. b 5.) This we may con- 
jecture to be the kind of celebrity to which cut author so modestly 

* The place here called Thai-gm and Tai-grn (s in the Lata versions 
„ Chin-on and Cay-col. and in the Italian epitomes Chaecul. {la the Pans 
- Latin Cay tui} names so unlike that it may well be thought difficult to 
K'rfom inVctrObgrapuy- iAot*iti'5n<iat^<Jcri^i*reen-| , !b-yang 
and the great 1 ellow River points It out w th some probability as the 
Kiai ttheon of the Jesuits map nor will the sound cf the word Kiai, 
which Is the essential part of the came, be found to differ materially 
frem the Cay sad Cbai of the lata and early Italian versions. With 
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built, at a remote period, by a king who was called Dor 1 * * * 
Within the wall, ot the fort stands a spacious and highly 
ornamented palace, the hall of which contains paintings of all 
the renowned princes who, from ancient tunes, have reigned 
at this place, forming together a superb exhibition, A remark 
able circumstance in the history 0/ this king Dor shall now be 
related He was a powerful prince, assumed much state, 
and was alwaj s waited upon by >oung women of extraordinary 
beauty, a vast number of whom be entertained at his court, 
When, for recreation, he went about the fortress, he was drawn 
in his carnage by these da m sels, which they could do with 
f acili ty, as it was of a small size. They were des oted to his 
service, and performed every office that administered to his 
convenience or amusement. In his government he was not 
wanting m vigour, and he ruled with dignity and justice 
The works of his castle, according to the report of the people 
of the country, were beyond example strong Ife was, how 
ever, a vassal of Lnkhan, who, os we has e already stated, 
was known by the appellation of Prester John, but, 
enced by pride, he rebelled against him \\ hen this came to 
the knowledge of Prester John, he was exceedingly gnesed, 

respect to the Utter monosyllable, whether it be corruptly written gin 
(lot giu) or cm (lor ci») it H indubitably meant lor tha term thru, uKtou 
p« or tin (according to the mode ot writing it with the different Euro- 
pean alphabets) which denote* (as already observed) a eiiy of the second 

1 The name of this prince, which m Ramusio’s text, as wtll as tn the 
Italian epitome, is written Dor is in some Lalm editions absurdly trans- 
formed to Dams. The fewmer it must be confessed, bears no resem- 
blance to a Chinese, and but bttle to a Tartar word ret, even cn the 
supposition of the story bang merely a popular legend with wb ch our 
author was amused m the course of h« travels through the country the 
names of the acton ought not to be the less in harmony with the language 
of its tnhab tacts. lazo therefore disposal to hazard a conjeeinre re, pect 
ing it, that by some may be thought too bold, but which I am persuaded 
will appear most probable to those readers who are best acquainted with 
the histones of these people. It Is known that, previously to the in vas on 
ol J engu-khan. the northern provinces of Chin a were held in subjection 
by a race from Eastern Tartary called Njocbe, but whose dynasty 
received the appellation of Kin from a term signifying “ gold M in the 
Chinese language, M L an tn8 " says the historian of the Huns, O-ko- 
ta fut prodame empereur et donna 1 sa dynastie le corn de Km ea 
Cbmois, et d Altotm dans la langur de ces peuples. c’est-4-dire. Or e’est 
de->4 qoe les Arabes les cut appelU* Altotm khans “ (Tom, i. p ac>8 )» 
May not the prmce here spoken of have belonged to this family of the 

Km, who were the contemporaries of Un-khan and may not the D Or 

or Ooto, of our author be intended tor a transition of the Chinese term 5 

The word enters into the composition of many proper names, and n 

often rendered by Us equivalent fa European Languages as in the 
of “ Kin-chan ou Montague dec " 


* 
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being sensible that, from the strong situation of the castle, it 
would be in vam to march against it, or even to proceed to any 
act of hostility Matters had remained some tmem this state, 
when set en cavaliers belonging to his retinue presented them 
selves before him, and declared their resolution to attempt 
the seizure of hang Dor's person, and to bring him alive to 
his majesty To this they were encouraged by the promise 
of a large" reward They accordingly took their departure 
for the place of bis residence, and feigning to have arrived 
from a distant country, made him an offer of their services 
In his employment they so ably and diligently performed their 
duties that they gained the esteem of their new master, who 
showed them distinguished favour, insomuch that when he 
took the diversion of hunting, he always had them near his 
person One day when the king was engaged in the chase, and 
had crossed a nver which separated him from the rest of his 
party, who remained on the opposite side, these cavaliers per 
ceived that the opportunity now presented itself of executing 
their design They drew their swords, surrounded the long, 
and Jed him away by force towards the territory of Prester John, 
without its being possible for him to receive assistance from his 
own people \\ hen they reached the court of that monarch, 
he gave orders for clothing his prisoner in the meanest apparel, 
and, with the \ lew of humiliating him by the indignity, com 
mitted to him the charge of Ins herds In this wretched con 
dition he remained for two years, strict care being taken that 
he should not eflect his escape At the expiration of that 
period Prester J ohn caused him to be again brought before him, 
trembling from apprehension that they were going to put him to 
death But on the contrary, Prester John, after a sharp and 
severe admonition, in which be warned him against suffering 
pnde and arrogance to make him swerve from his allegiance in 
future, granted him a pardon, directed that he should be 
dressed in royal apparel, and sent him back to his principality 
with an honourable escort From that time forward he always 
presen ed Jus loyalty, and lived on amicable terms with Prester 
John The foregoing is what was related to me on the subject 
of king Dor 1 

• * It will be observed that onr author does not express himself with any 

degree of confidence as to the authenticity of this romantic adventure 
If it was only an idle tale imposed upon him for an hUtoncal fact »t 
must have been the insenlion of Tartars rather than of Ch nese, who 
would not have made a pnnee of Shan si the vassal of a Tartar sovereign. 
On the contrary it u asserted by Gaubil that their annals describe Un 
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CHAPTER XXXII 

OF TEE VERY LARGE AND NOBLE RIVER CALLED THE 
KARA MORAN 

Upon leaving the fortress of Thai -gin, aad travelling about 
twenty miles, you come to a nver called the Kara moran, 1 
which is of such magnitude, both in respect to width and 
depth, that no solid bridge can be erected upon (t. Its waters 
are discharged into the ocean, as shall hereafter be more 
particularly mentioned * On its banks are many a ties and 
castles, in which a number of trading people reside, who carry 
on an extensive commerce. The country bordering opon it 
produces ginger, and silk also in large quantities Of birds 
the multitude is incredible, especially of pheasants ,* which are 
sold at the rate of three for the value of a Venetian groat. 
Here likewise grows a species of large cane, in infinite abun- 
dance, some of a foot, and others a foot and a half (in circtioK, 
ference), which are employed by the inhabitants for a variety of 
useful purposes 4 

khan himself it tributary to tie toroopa ol lie dynasty ol Kin. and 
that tie Chinese title of rJ"{ o t prince, was prefixed to his original title 
rf ItAan, terming together \ang khan, of which the Arabs made ling- 
khan or Un khan. [The account of bis reception by Presler Joints 
told with rather more detail in the Latm text published by the Pans 
Geographical Society ] 

» tiis name (written Caromrvan m the Latin, Carmoro In the early 
epitomes, and Cathametao in tie Pans Latin) which signifies lie Black 
River is well known to be tie Tartar appellation of that vast stream 
which, with a very winding crone, traverses the whole of China, tinder 
the name of the Hoang bo, or Yellow River so called from tie colour 
of its waters, impregnated as they are with yellow clay U ts at the same 
ti me not improbable that in the upper part of ils course, through a differ 
ent aad perhaps mossy soO, its bne may equally justify the epithet of 
Black. 

■ Some of the rivers of Tartary discharge th emsel ves bito lakes, whilst 
others are lost m the sandy deserts 

* Frequent mention is made of these birds, at places fa the vicinity of 
the Yellow River 

4 The bamboo cane tami-a) one of the most useful materials 

with which nature has hire is bed the inhabitants of warm climates, is 
known to be common in Chma. In the M4m. concern, les Chmois, tom. 

U. p yja it a observed that the prater part of tie bouses in the proa 
vtr.ee of Se-chuen are construct ed of bamboos. The latitude of the paiv 
of the Kara-muran cc ffoang-ho here spoken of is about 55* Further 
northward the bamboo is not likely to Counsh. 
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CITAPTER XXXI II 
or the crrv or KA-ciUN-ro 

Having crossed this river and travelled three days* journey, 
you arrive at a city named Ka-chan-fu, 1 whose inhabitants are 
idolaters. They carry on a considerable traffic, and work at 
a variety of manufactures. The country produces in great 
abundance, silk, ginger, galanga),* spikenard, and many dregs 
that are nearly unknown in our part of the world. Here 
they weave gold tissues, as well as every other kind of silken 
doth. We shall speak m the next place of the noble and 
celebrated dty of Kcn-zan-fu, in the kingdom of the same 
name. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
or the crrv or as uM-ro 

Departing from Ka-chan-fu, and proceeding eight days’ 
journey in a westerly direction, you continually meet with 
dues and commercial towns, and pass many gardens and 
cultivated grounds, with abundance of the mulberry or tree 
that contributes to the production of silk. The inhabitants m 
general worship idols, but there are also found here Nestonan 
Christians,* Turkomans, 4 and Saracens. The wild beasts of 
the country afford excellent sport, and a variety of birds also 

< The name ol Cadsnfu, or Ka-chan-hi, which la the early Venice 
epitome is Canaanlu, and In the Basle, Ciantu (but which does sot occur 
m the B.M manuscript, nor to the early Latin edition), cannot be traced 
in Da J/j.’ Jc'j map oor does there appear tor air ot the 6rtC eitst 
(implied by the adjunct /») between that cart ol the Hoang bo and the 
capital ot the province of Sben si, towards which oar lather's route is 
here directed. 

* Galanga, or gal aural, well known in the nufervi rneJua, is the root 
of the hjnoplem. By the Italian tpua 1 mppose is meant spikenard 
(Vasina fnJtta) 

•The province of Sften-si is understood to have been the principal 
seat of Christianity, when preached in this country, at an early period, 
by the Nest duns. Being the most western of the provinces that cc®> 
repose the empire of China, n was the easiest nl access to these who travelled 
by land from Syria, and other countries bordering on the Mediterranean. 

* By Turkomans we are not to understand the Tartars of the Desert, 
hut merchants either from tutkomania of Asia Minor (the kingdom oi 
the Seljuks of ROm). oe from Bokhira, formerly the capital ofTurkatan, 
• place of considerable tralhe and cf^'izatioo. 
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ate taken. At the end of those eight stages you arrive at the 
city of Ken-zan fu, 1 which was anciently the capital of an 
extensive, noble, and powerful kingdom, the seat of many 
kings, highly descended and distinguished in arms * At the 
present day it is governed by a son of the grand khan, named 
Mangahl, upon whom his father has conferred the sovereignty * 
It is a country of great commerce, and eminent for its m anu 
faetures Raw 5 die u produced in large quantities, and 
tissues of gold and every other kind of silk are woven there 
At this place likewise they prepare every article necessary for 
the equipment of an army All speaes of provisions are tn 
abundance, and to be procured at a moderate pnee. The 
inhabitants in general worship idols, but there are some Chris- 
tians, Turkomans, and Saracens 1 In a plain about five miles 
from the aty, stands a beautiful palace belonging to king 
Mangalu, embellished with many fountains and nvulets, both 
within and on the outside of the buddings There is also a 
fine park, surrounded by a high wall with battlements, enclos 
mg an extent of five miles, where all lands of wild animals, botl^ 
beasts and birds, are kept for sport. In its centre is this 
spaaous palace, which, for symmetry and beauty, cannot be 
surpassed. It contains many halls and chambers, ornamented 
with paintings in gold and the finest azure, as well as with 
great profusion of marble Mangalu, pursuing the footsteps 
of his father, governs his principality with strict equity, and 
is beloved by his people He also takes much delight m hunt 
mg and hawking 

However different the name of Ken-ran fu may be from St ngan fu 
or S gan fu (a« it is mare commonly written) circumstances show that 
the eminent tity described in the teat is meant for the capital of the 
province of Shen-st. which appears to be distant about one* ages from 
the passage ol the Hoang ho The practice of changing the appellations 
(always significant) of important p aces, upon the accession of a new 
family « matter of notoriety and accordingly the seierai names ©I 
Kaa-ehng, Yon gh ag Chang gan, and Kgan si, which ohd-r the dynasty 
of the M<ng ( X 3 7t>) was reversed and made S ngan, are recorded as having 
at d-flrsent periods belonged to this city 

• See Appendix II 

•In a list ol the sons of Kablal, erven by 0« Gmgnes (Kilt gftx dea 
Hans, ltv xvL p 189) we find the Uu-d, there named Mangkola, to ha "e 
been governor of Xbeo su Se-chuen. and Ttet 

1 “ Let Stogote on Veen ” saw tee younger De Gmgnes, qai 5 tCv 
part rent da trtne ea 1179 et cfcassirent les Song amenftent un gra-d 
nomhte de Mussulmans. Ceni-cl furent trivnombreux jusqu 4 la 
dynastic des M ip g , qua comm en pa 4 rfgner en Jj63, apris avoir dftnet 
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CHAPTER XXXV 

or TOE BOUNDARIES OB CATHAY AND MANJI 
Travelling westward three days from the residence of Man 
galu, you still find towns and castles, whose inhabitants subsist 
by commerce and manufactures, and where there is an abun 
dance of silk, but at the end of these three stages you enter 
upon a region of mountains and valleys, which he within th- 
province of Kim ton. 1 This tract, howev er, has no want of 
inhabitants, who are worshippers of idols, and cultivate th» 
earth- They Uve also by die chase, the land being much 
covered with woods In these are found many wild beasts 
such as lions (tigers) bears, lynxes, fallow deer, antelopes 
stags, and many other animals, which are made to turn to 
good account This region extends to the distance of twenty 
days’ journey, during which the way lies entirely over moun 
,tains and through valleys and woods, but still interspersed 
with towns where travellers may find convenient accommoda 
hon This journey of twenty days towards the west being 
performed, you amve at a place called Ach baluch Manji, 
which signifies, the white aty * on the coniines of Manji, where 
th* country becomes level, and is very populous The in 
hab tants live by trade and manual arts Large quantities of 
ginger are produced here, which is conveyed through all the 
province of Cathay, with great advantage to the merchants * 
fhe country yields wheat, nee, and other grain plentifully, 
and at a reasonable rate. This plain, thickly covered with 

1 Th* country to which our author s description here applies is evi 
dently the province of Se-ehuen which lies south westward from Si agin 
fu, and u a mountainous region. 

’It his been already noticed that ba!i*h is a term used in Tartary 
for aty " and ai in the dialects oi Turlustan, Is known to signify 

white, which justifies our author's interpretation of the name but 
why he should express it in the Tartar language, unless on the supposi 
tioo of his having forgotten the Chinese appellation, does not appear 
I confess also that with such imperfect lights I am unabie to make any 
satisfactory conjecture with regard to its position and this is the more 
to be regretted, as it would have enabled us to ascertain the north western 
bm ts of Man]!, or Southern China. 

y • It may be doubted -whether the root here called ginger was not 
'rather ia tend'd for that which we call China roof, and the Chinese 
fu hi (smilaaj prod need in Its greatest perfection in this province, and 
for which, as it was at that period little if at all known in European 
pharmacy it might be found necessary to substitute a familiar term 
La vrayo racme de Sina,” says p Martini, “ se troirve se clement dans 
cette province pour la saovage, ou la trouve par tout. — P 79 
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hsbitaticzr, continues Sot tiro stages, niter which rra Again 
come to high tcountaiaa, valleys, and forests Travelling 
twenty dap still further to the west, you continue to find the 
country inhabited, by people who worship idols, and subsist 
upon the produce of their sofl, as well as that of the chase J 
Here also, besides the wild animals above enumerated, there 
are great numbers c! that spec a which produces the music. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 

or the FRonvas or siv ore nr, asd or the cheat 

ru-ER BAV 

Havetc travelled those twenty stages through a mountainous 
country, you reach a plain on the confines of Manji, where 
there u a district t am ed Sin-din fu, by which name also the 
large and noble oty, its capital, formerly the seat of many 
nch and powerful kings, is caDed. 1 The circumference of tijt, , 
aty is twenty miles, but at the present day it 14 divided 
consequence of the following circumstances The late old 
bag had three sons, and it being ha wish that each of them 
should reign after his death, he made a partition of the aty 
amongst them, separating one part from the other by walls, 
although the whole continued to be surrounded by one general 
enclosure. These three brothers accordingly became kings, 
and each had la r his portion a considerable tract of country, 
the territory of their father having been extensive and nch. 
But, upon its conquest by the grand khan, he destroyed these 
three pnnees, and possessed himself of their inheritance. 1 

The aty is watered by many considerable streams, which, 
descending from the distant mountains, surround and pass 

* Hu ety whieh la lie Basle edition U wtD as fn list of Ramona 
fa named Sia-din (n, in the older Latin Syu-dy fa, and In tie early epi- 
tomes, Sindinia, appears tom tie circumstances mentioned to be that 
no« called Chin* to- fa. situated OQ the western s de of the province of 
Se-chuen, of which it fa the capital. The western boundary of Manji, 
u has been observed, is not well known, but it ts evident fr om the mili- 
tary operations of U36 and 1*38. that the Song, who then ruled it, were 
masters of this aty of Q u ag to. When taken by tie ifengafa ft fa said 
(with no little exaggeration) that one mSUioo foe r hundred thousand 
persons were pul to the sword. — Mist. gfn. de la Chine, tom. Lr p. 3 jp, 

* The king here spoken of must have been a tributary ether of the 
Seng or of the Mongaj, and might be one of those who received the 
Chinese title of \ ang. and were mere or less independent, accordjig to 
the energy of the general government 
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through it in a variety of directions Some of these rivers are 
half a mile in width, others are two hundred paces, and very 
deep, over which are built several large and handsom* stone 
bridges, eight paces in breadth, their length being greater or 
less according to the size of the stream. From one extremity 
to the other there is a row of marble pillars on each side, which 
support the roof, for here the bridges have very handsome 
roofs, constructed of wood, ornamented with paintings of a 
red colour, end covered with tiles. Throughout the whole 
length also there are neat apartments and shops where all 
sorts of trades are earned oa. 1 One of the buildings larger 
than the rest, is occupied by the officers who collect the duties 
upon provisions and merchandise, and a toll from persons 
who pass the bridge. In this way, it is said, his majesty re- 
ceives daily the sum of a hundred besants of gold. 1 these 
rivers, uniting their streams below the aty, contribute to form 
the mighty over called the Ran,* whose course, before it du 
charges itself into the ocean, a erjual to a hundred days 
journey, 1 but of its properties occasion will be taken to speak 
in a subsequent part of this book. 

On these rivers and m the parts adjacent are many towns 
snd fortified places, and the vessels are numerous, in which 
large quantities of merchandise are transported to and from 
the aty The people of the province are idolaters Depart 
mg from thence you travel five stages, partly along a plain, 
and partly through valleys, where you see many respectable 

1 Tbn peculiarity of the bridges in Se-chucn b not noticed in the 
meagre accounts we bave of that province, which all resolve themselves 
into the original information given by P Martini, in bts Atlas Sinensis 
fiSjj) The Latin edition of our author states, that the shops or booths 
were set up m the morning, and removed from the bridge at n gbt. 

* In the other versions, instead of a hundred, it is stated at a thousand 
besants (cr seq u ins) 

* The numerous streams by which the city of Chrng tu b surrounded, 

form thefr {unction successively and discharge their united waters into 
the great rrver Liang, as b here described, but its distance from the 
latter is more considerable than the words of the teat would lead us to 
suppose. In the Basle editwo, indeed, the Kiiag is said to pass through 
the City ** per medium bujus ovitatts transit fluvius qui dir lor Qman- 
fu (kiang-su) fin the Pam Latm text the name of the over is Quingia- 
fa 1 but besides that the nature of the river disproves the fact, the mis- 
•Wtf^yvxpikuivTf 1 ard ftr^cijr 

epitomes, where the expression is, ** per Mato questa terra passa uno 

"grande fimne, by which o to be understood, as Urra b here distinguished 
from at# I, that it flowed Ihrocgh the Jislrid. 

* la the Latm it is said to be ninety and m the early Italian, seventy 
stages or da vs Journey The distance from the city ot Sti-cbeu fu, whica 
Stands at the junction of the river that tons from Chrng tu, with the 
Rung, is equal to about four fifths of the breadth of China. 
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mansions, castles, and smaD towns. The inhabitants subsist 
by agriculture. In the aty there are manufactures, particu- 
larly of very fine cloths and of crapes or gauzes 1 This country, 
like the districts already mentioned, is infested with lions 
(tigers), bears, and other wild animals. At the efld of these . 
five days' journey y oj reach the desolated country of Thebe th. 


CHAPTER XXXVII 
or tm PEOvmcE or thehehi 
T ire province named Thebeth * was laid entirely waste at the 
time that Manga khan earned has arms into that country 
To the distance of twenty days* journey you see numberless 
towns and castles in a state of ruin, and in consequence of 
the want of inhabitants, wild beasts, and especially tigers, 
have multiplied to such a degree that merchants and other 
trail ellers are exposed there to great danger during the night. 
They are not only under the necessity of carrying their pro-^ 
visions along with them, but are obliged, upon arriving at 
their halting places, to employ th* utmost circumspection, 
and to take the following precautions, that their horses may 
rot be devoured. In this region, and particularly in the 
neighbourhood of revere, are found canes (bamboos) of the 
l*ngth of ten paces, three palms m circumference, and three 
palms also m the space between each knot or joint. Several 
of these, in their green state, the travellers tie together, and 
place them, when evening approaches, at a certain distance 
from their quarters with a fire lighted around them, when, 
by the action of the heat, they buret with a tremendous 
explosion.* The noise is so loud as to be heard at the dis 

* Hus sentence a a coatsnoation of the account of Sro din- fa. aad 
ought to bave bad place in an earlier part of the chapter It shows 
the foartiScil map per in which the work eras composed. 

•Tie name of Tbetelh, Thibet, or Tibet, is sometimes confined to 
that cooncry 00 the northern side of the HtmaJava mo n* tarns, which 
is under the immediate government of the Dalai lama and Panchm 
lama, and sometimes is made to embrace the whole of what is other 
»»e called Tan jot, including the natures bordering cn the provinces of 
Se-choen and Sb re-si, whom the Chinese term the Si- fan oc To- fan. It 
appears to be of this eastern part, comraeneng at a boat five days’, 
jonmey from the city of Chiag-ta, that our anther pr oceeds to speak. 

■ The very loed expiation of burning bamboos is sreJ known to these 
who bave witnessed the txeSagratico ef a sfflag- or a bazaar ja coun- 
tries where the buildings are oi that material. What dost reseob^a it 
« the irregular hot mcessant fine? of arms of *2 descriptions daring a 
»-i h t of pnbbc rejoicing, in England. 
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departure. They then restore than to their mothers, and 
never attempt to carry them away. It is expected, however, 
that the merchants should make them presents ot trinkets, 
rings, or other complimentary tokens of regard, vrhich the ■ 
young women take home with them. When, afterwards, they* 
are designed for marriage, they wear all these ornaments about 
the neck or other part of the body, and she who exhibits the 
greatest number of them is considered to have attracted the 
attention of the greatest number of men, and is era that ac- 
count in the higher estimation with the young men who are 
looking out for wives ; nor can she bring to her husband a more 
acceptable portion than a quantity of such gifts. At the 
solemnization of her nuptials, she accordingly mates a display 
of than to the assembly, and he regards them as a proof that 
their idols have rendered her lovely m the eyes of men. From 
thenceforward no person can dare to meddle with her who has 
become the wile of another, and this rule is never infringed. 
These idolatrous people axe treacherous and cruel, and holding 
it no crime or turpitude to rob, are the greatest thieves in 
world. 1 They subsist by the chase and by fowling, as wdfv 
as upon the Inuts of the earth. ' 

Here are found the animals that produce the musk, and 
such is the quantity, that the scent of it is diffused over the 
whole country. Once in every month the secretion takes 
place, and it forms itself, as has already been said, into a sort 
of impostbume, or boil full of blood, near the na*d; and tie 
blood thus issuing, in consequence of excessive repletion, be- 
comes the musk.* Throughout every part of this region the 
animal abounds, and the odour generally prevails. They are 
called guddert in the language of the natives, 1 and are taken 


* This thievish character may have belonged to the Si-lao, w h 0 herds 
on the Chinese provinces (as it has belonged to most borderers) but 
travellers describe the manners ot the people of Tibet Proper as particu- 
larly ingenuous and honest. 

* V,jtn respect to the supposed lunar influence on th* seentacu ot 
music, Strahlenber* informs ns that it a not at all tunes ot the same 
strength, bot^ is best la ra mm er, to rutting time, and u the full of 

■ The word fallen. Or any other approaching to ft, is not to be found 
in the vocabularies we have of the languages ot T artary 1 u the northern 
Parts, according to BeH, the animal is named taheuta, ot accerd- e 

mg to StraiJefiberg. and Kir kpatneb, in his account of .Vpid, names 
it kasloora It is not indeed improbable that piidtrt or rrulittt fas it 
is written In the Latin text) may be a ccrmpticn ot the Persian word 
haitflri. which Is the common term for the drug m every paj-j erf the East, 
atx even o*, borders 


d would be used by the Mahometan n 
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with dogs. These people use no coined money, nor even the 
paper money of the grand khan, but for their currency employ 
coral . 1 Their dress is homely, being of leather, undressed 
skins, or of canvas. They have a language peculiar to the 
^province of Thebeth, which borders on Manji. This was 
‘ formerly a country of so much importance as to be divided 
into eight kingdoms, containing many cities and castles. Its 
rivers, lakes, and mountains are numerous. In the rivers gold- 
dust is found in very large quantities.* Not only is the coral, 
before mentioned, used for money, but the women also wear it 
about their necks, and with it ornament their idols . 3 There 
are manufactures of camlet and of gold cloth, and many drugs 
are produced in the country that have not been brought to 
ours. These people are necromancers, and by their infernal 
art perform the most extraordinary and delusive enchant- 
ments that were ever seen or heard of. They cause tempests to 
arise, accompanied with flashes of lightning and thunderbolts, 
and produce many other miraculous effects. They are alto- 
gether an ill-conditioned race. They have dogs of the size of 
asses,* strong enough to hunt ah sorts of wild beasts, pap 

* It may not appear likely that the valuable red coral produced in the 
Mediterranean should have been carried to the borders ot China in suffi- 
cient quantity to be there made use ot as curTeoey, nor fa it a substance 
50 readily divisible as to be convenient tor the purpose but ot its general 
use In the way ot ornament ample proof fa fumished^by T a venuer It 
fa remarkable that to the present day the people ot Tibet have no coinage 
of their own, but are supplied with a currency by their neighbours ot 
NepSL 

' Several of the streams which take then nse In the eastern parts of 
Tibet, and by their junctions form the great rivers of China, yield much 
gold, which is collected from their beds in grams or small lumps. Thi=, 
U principally remarked of the Kia-sha-kiang " De taat de rivieres 
qiroa voit sur la carte,” says Du HaJde, “ on ne pent dire quelle* sent 
cello qui fourofasent tout Tor qm se transport e J la Chine. ... II taut 
qu'on en trouve dans les sables de plusieurs de c*s nviires: 0 est certain 
qua U grande rmite Kin eha kiang qui entre dans la province d’Yun- 
nan, en chane beaucoup dans son sable, ear son notn sigmfie, fie live k 
sable d'or” (Tom. iv p, 470) “ Les Tou-tan, appellts Nan mo, ont 
une rivtire qui parte le notn de Ly ueou, dans Uquelle 0 se trouve beau- 
coup d'or " — M4tn. cone, les Chinois, tcm. nv p 183 

* la describing the manners of a certain people in the Ava or Birmah 
country. Dr. F. Buchanan observes that " some of the women wore 
neh strings ot coral round their necks”— Syme's Embassy, p 463. 

‘This may appear to be an exaggeration, but other travellers describe 
_Jbe dogs of Tibet a* of an uncommon size. “ On the left,” says Turner, 

was a row of wooden cages, containing a number of huge dogs, tre- 
mendously fierce, strong, and noisy They were natives of Tibet; and 
whether sas age by nature, or soured by confinement, they were so im- 
petuously lunous, that it was unsale, unless the keepers were near, even 
to approach their dens ” And la another place, “ The instant I entered 
the gate, to my astonishment. Up started a huge dog, big enough, if ins 
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t'njt-uly the wild oxen, which are called Irjatrtm,* and are 
extrmdy birr and fierce Some t I 0 e I* it Unrr falco^i are 
Intd herr, and tbo taken, very *wifr cf C 5! t, and the Mtivr* 
1 jv« pood s{>oft with then This province cf The belli a 
labjcct to the grand Hiatt, as well « *11 the otlinr lf"pd«ni 
and crtm'Kes that have been tnent-ared. Next to this u it' 
province of Kandu 


CHATTER XXXVIII 
or the raovjNtx or eain do 
Kajs do Is a western provirer, wh cli was formerly subject 
to its own pnrees, but, since it has been brought under the 
dominion of the grand khan, it ts ruled bv the governor* 
whom he appoints, he are not to cnclentand, however, that 
it is situated m the western part (of As.a) but only that it 
lies westward with respect to our course Iron the north- 
eastern ouartcr Tts inhabitants are idolaters It contain!, 
mny cues and castles, and the capital c«y, standing at th* 
commencement of the province, is likewise named Kaio-du.* 
bear to it there is a Urge lake of salt water, in which arc 
found abundance cf pearls, of a white co’our, but not round * 
touijl bid l«o ro 1*1 tv hi* tiny lo tilt • Uoo. M <nznt>*ny lo Til«i 
rp * SS— 1151 tnJ-f Uib undlMi our author mint »«*a<l ticuvni > 1 
. - *, coovcy *o Ida* «t U-» 
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So great indeed is the quantity, that, if his majesty permitted 
every individual to search for them, their value would become 
trifling , but the fishery is prohibited to all who do not obtain 
his licence A mountain m the neighbourhood yields the 
' turquoise stone, the mines of which cannot be worked without 
the same permission 

The inhabitants of this district are in the shameful and 
odious habit of considering it no mark of disgrace that those 
who travel through the country should have connexion with 
their wives, daughters, or sisters, but, on the contrary, when 
strangers arrive, each householder endeavours to conduct one 
of them home with him, and, giving up all the females of the 
family to him, leaves him in the situation of master of the 
house, and takes his departure And while the stranger is 
in the house, he places a signal at the window, as his hat or 
some other thing, and as long as this signal is seen m the 
house, the husband remains absent. And this custom pre- 
vails throughout that province This they do in honour of 
their idols, believing that by such acts of kindness and hospi 
fcibty to travellers a blessing is obtained, and that they smill 
be rewarded with a plentiful supply of the fruits of the earth 

The money or currency they make use of is thus prepared 
Them gold is formed into small rods, and (being cut into cer 
tain lengths) passes according to its weight, without an> 
stamp 1 Hus is their greater money the smaller is of the 
following description. In this country there are salt springs, 
from which they manufacture salt by boding it in small pans 1 
When the water has boiled for an hour, it becomes a land of 
paste, which is formed into cakes of the value of twopence 
each. These, which are flat on the lower, and conv ex on the 
upper side, are placed upon hot tiles, near a fire, m order to 
dry and harden. On this latter species of money the stamp 
of the grand khan is impressed, and it cannot be prepared by 

* This substitute lac coin resemble* the lartn of the Guli of Persia 
but frith the difference, that the latter bears an imperfect stamp in 
those districts of Sumatra where gold-dust is procured commodities ol 
aJ kinds, even so low as the value of a single grain, are purchased wit! 
11 The forming the metal mlo rod* and rutting oB pieces as they are 
wanted for currency may be considered as one step towards a coinage 
The Chinese of Canton cut the Spanish dollar in the same manner t 

l *3nake up their fractional payments 

* P Martini, in describing the town of Yao-gan, In the same province 
says Prts de la ville xi y a ua pints d ean salfe on en pm^e pour 
taire du tel, qui est tres-blanc, dont on se sert dans tout le pays, et 
s appelle Pe-Ven-crag o’ est 4 dire le puits du set blane. (P 204 1 
The name of Pe-yen-cing appears In I5ti Haide t map ol Yna nan, 

I 3<>« 
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any other than his own officers. Eighty of the calces are mad* 
to pass for a saggio of gold. 1 But when these are earned by 
th- traders amongst the inhabitants of the mountains and 
other parts Ltd- frequented, they obtain a sagjpo of gold for 
sixty, fifty, cr even forty of the salt cakes, in proportion as they 
find the natives less avalized, further removed from the towns, 
and more accustomed to remain on the some spot, inasmuch 
as pecpl* *0 arenas tanced cannot always have a market for 
their gold, musk, and other commodities. And vet men at 
this rate it answers well to them who collect the go'd-dust from 
the beds of the rivers, as has been men tiered. The same 
merchants travel in like manner through the mountainous and 
other parts of the province of Thebeth, last spoken of, where 
the money of salt has equal currency Their profits are 00*1 
siderahle, because these country people Consume the salt with 
their food, and regard it as an indispensable necessary , whereas 
the inhabitants of the ones use for the same purpose crJv the 
broken fragments of the cakes, putting the whole cakes into 
circulation as money Here also the anneals called gvJJen, 
which yield the musk, are taken in great numbers, and tfi> 
article is proportjocably abundant 1 Maav fish, of good kmdj, 
are caught in the lake. In the country are found tigers, bean, 
deer, stags, and antelopes. There are numerous birds also, of 
various sorts. The wine is not mad* from grapes, but from 
wheat end nee, with a mixture of spices, which is an excellent 
beverage. 

Tius province likewise produces cloves. The tree is small 
the branches and leaves resemble those of the laurel, but are 
somewhat longer and narrower Its Cowers are white end 
small, as are the doves themselves, but as thev ripen thev 
become darl-co'oured. Ginger grows there and aho cassia in 
abundance, besides many other drugs of which no quantity u 
ever brought to Europe. 1 Upon leasing the aty of Kam-dj, 

*Tbe uuu ol teuce was the mil part o t an ounce, and conse- 
quently the cake of sa,t was a va.oe tie tour hundred and e^b jeth part 
ui aa o unce til gold, which, at the price of lour pounds sterling, is exactly 
twopence to the valoe cl each take a eouadecce that &.U.J h«rdij 
have been expected- Its pecw however must depend co a ecm- 
pansco between the English pence and \ ea»naa decart of that day 

• The western parts of C hi n a and ea-tem of Tibet, cx the eocniy cf 
the S,- fan, are those tn which the best desk a found. Sfn- r.rt in 
Atlas Serous. speaks of it as the peodnenoo cf various places fa Yea 

* This appears to be the roost tmquaLSed error that has hitherto 
o ccurr ed ci the course cf the week, as doves {gxn/iU\ cassia ex 
troaa-n qj (conaCa) certainly do not pow in that part cf the world, ext 
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the Journey is fifteen 1 days to the opposite boundary of the 
province; in the course of which you meet with respectable 
habitations, many fortified posts, and also places adapted to 
hunting and fow ling. The inhabitants follow the customs and 
manners that have already been described. At the end of 
these fifteen days, you come to the great river Brius, which 
bounds the province, and in which are found large quantities 
of gold-dust.* It discharges itself into the ocean. We shall 
now leave this river, as nothing further that is worthy of obser- 
vation presents itself, and shall proceed to speak of the pro- 
vince of Karaian. 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

07 THE GREAT PROYI1.CE OP KARAIAN, AND OF YACH1 ITS 
PRINCIPAL CITY 

Haying passed the river above mentioned, you enter the pro- 
vince of Karaian, which is of such extent as to be divided 
into seven governments,* It is situated towards the west; the 
anywhere beyond tie tropics. Tie only manner in which it Is possible 
to account lor an assertion so contrary to lact, ts by supposing that a 
detached memorandum oi what our author had observed in the spice 
islands (which there is great probability of his having visited whilst in 
the service ol the emperor) has been introduced in a description where 
it is entirely irrelevant 

1 (Some of the early texts have ten instead of fifteen 1 

* However unlike a Chinese or Tartar word, most of the editions agree 
In the orthography of the name of Brius given to this river, which seems 
to be intended for the Kia-sha-kiang, or 1 ' river with the golden sands.” 
But U, on the other hand, LI kiang-tu, which is situated on its south- 
western side, should be considered as the Kaln-da ot the text, it will 
follow that the Bn us is either the La n tsan-luang, or the Nb-kiaag, pre- 
sumed to be the lrabatty oi the kingdom oi Ava. " The river Nou 
kian,” says Major Rennefi, " little if at aU inferior to the Canges, runs 
lo the south, through that angle of Ynnaa which approaches nearest to 
Bengal ” (Memoir, 3d edit, p *95 ) fin the Pam Latin text it is 
Ligays; and in the early Italian, Brums.! 

• Karaian is generally understood to be the province of Yun nan, or 
rather its north-western part, which is bounded, in great measure, by 
the Kin iba fciang. In the ” Account of an Embassy to Ava,” we find 
mention made oi a race oi people whose name corresponds with that of 
Karaian, and who may have been prisoners oi war brought from the 

f neighbouring country of Yun nan, with which the people of Ava were 
often in hostility, and distributed in the latter as colonists. “ He told 
me,” says Colonel Symes, speaking of a respectable Italian missionary, 
■'or a singular aescnpddn ot ‘people eaifea'Carayners, or Cananers, that 
inhabit diCereat parts of the country. ... He represented them as a 
simple, innocent race, speaking a language distinct from that oi th* 
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inhabitants are tdchte-s, and it is subject to the dominion o' 
the grand khan, -who has constituted as its king his son named 
Cea Temur, a nds, magnificent, and powtrf j! pmef, endowed 
with consummate wisdom and virtue, and by whom the king 
data is ruled with great justice.* In travelling front this river 
£re days’ journey, in a westerly direction, you pass through » 
country fully inhibited, and see many castles The inhabs 
tants live upon fish meat and upon the ftnts of the earth. 
Their language ts peculiar to themselves, and is ddncolt to be 
acmj-ed. The bet horses are bred m tins province.* At the 
end of these five days you arrive at its capital aty, which is 
named Vachi, and is large and coble.* In it are found raer 
chants and artisans, with a mixed population, consisting cl 
(th» native) idolaters, Nestonan Christians, and Saracens or 
Mahometans , but th- Erst is the most numerous class. The 
land is fertile n nee and wheat. The peop’e, however, do not 
use whettrn bread, wh-Ch they esteem unwholesome, but eat 
nee, and oi the other grain, widi the addition of Spices, thev 
male wine, which 15 dear, hght-co’otirrd, and most pleasan^ 
to th* taste.* For money they employ the white porcelain' 
Bama-.i, and envitamiej rude nt-tKCS of reanco. Tbre lead qtate a 
piivor*! L.e. tad are the most edn str ta u s subjects c( tie stu.e. 
Agnrr-ftcre. the ear* ol ca tie. and rearing poatay B aimst their only 
occvpaUvL A great part ct ibe provjsjoos csed u lie cocaSr s raised 
by lie Caiianers, and they particularly excel in gardening.” (Pp «o’ — 
467 ) By tv F E ghiun lie uae » written Harayn »ad fee speaks 
*Uo cl to* Ka-fcam. “ a ml People CO tbe fctxilsers of Chin a." — 
Aul T Ro. Ttt VL p .lS 

1 Tin ptao h r a nyd ct tie BJt and Bala nCBOVU, Ccwa- 
temur in tie Bxs-e edmoo, Esea-tcnur and m IV llal-an epitoces. 
ffeosaa- femur la tie Tah.es CtraKfogi-pw* of IV Gagnes fee is 
Kapty ta-ed Timoar k b an tret on* ct bis saccestvx (a trpt'»w| ap-varx 
n tbe lame tat by the name ct b esen tenevr which, whether tear* or 
lex correct in its mhngrapfcy than any ct tie prec edin g, a nodentiy 
intended fa tbe same apreutasc. He was, however tie grandson, cot 
tie kq ct Knbat wbca he succeeded ta cmeqoecce of tie premature 
death of fcs lather Qungs. 

’ " Ce pay*,*' «jv P Marten, “ prodcit de tiex-bccs chevanx, de 
bane tai-e poor la ptuspart, mia f eu et bants." (P 196.! Tia » 
profcabty the sane breed as the or Inyast herses of Lower T be!. 

tamed from t hence foe ta> to Hindustan. The peopl* Of Bilan ta 
ferraed Major ReuneU that they brought their Umyres thirty five days’ 
lentey to the frectser. 

’ The present capital of the proroee of \ ersnan s a cty ct the sa zee 
Same but there appears reason to cooctude that, a. -hough tie kaxa-aSz 
el oar anther be a part of that pronate, its cry of J an, ct Yacii, was 
Cot 1 ewus-fa. Kl Taa-fa. cow cnodonl a* li» trend m ranfc- 
Ifas, as we are fcfccatd by P Ifntai, was earned Ye-ehn by the praa 
who fa cdn l it, and 1 axtea by a subsequent dynasty eiul the 
tamecfTah was green to It by one of the hoeniv family ct Kubtal. 

4 Cfar aria wca se e ms to hrw been of a sccabfe drsposttm. onso 
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shell, found in the sea, and these they also wear as ornaments 
about their necks . 1 Eighty of the shells are equal in value to 
a saggio of silver or two Venetian groats, and eight saggt of 
good silver, to one of pure gold.* In this country also there 
' are salt-springs, from which all the salt used by the inhabi- 
tants is procured. The duty levied on this salt produces a 
large revenue to the king. 

The natives do not consider it as an injury done to them, 
when others have connexion with their wives, provided the 
act be voluntary on the woman’s part. Here there is a lake 
nearly a hundred miles in circuit, in which great quantities 
of various kinds of fish are caught; some of them being of a 
large size. The people are accustomed to eat the undressed 
flesh of fowls, sheep, oxen, and buSaloes, but cured in the 
following manner. They cut the meat into very small par- 
ticles, and then pot it into a pickle of salt, with the addition of 

no opportunity of praising the good qualities of this liquor; but modem 
travellers, from prejudices perhaps, do not speak of it in such advaa- 
» tig ecus terms It is a kind of beer rather than of wine. 

* These are the well-known cowries (Aon) of Bengal, called by our 
naturalists Cyfraa mnntta, which in former times may have found then 
wav, through the province of Sdhet, Co the countries bordering on China, 
and were probably current in Ycn-nin before its mount ameers were 
brought under regular subjection, and incorporated with the empire, 
which was a difficult and tedious measure of policy, chiefly eflected by 
transplanting colonies of Chinese from the interior “ In ryC-t," says 
Major Kennel), “ I was told that Silbet (an inland province to the north- 
east of Bengal) produced cowries, and that they a ere dug up This, of 
course, J dabeUeved, but when I was there m 1767 and 1763, I found 
no other currency of any kind in the country; and upon an occasion when 
an increase m tie res enue of the province was enforced, several boat- 
loads (not less than hlty tons each) were collected and sent down the 
Burram pooler, to Dacca. Their accumulation was probably the conse- 
quence of Silhet being, at that period, the most remote district in which 
they passed current, and from whence they could not find a way out but 
by returning to Bengal " ft is not uncommon to suppose that this 
genus of shells, called poreeSatu, derives its appellation from the vane- 
gated appearance of its polished coat, resembling the glared earthen- 
ware cr porcelain of China; but the early nse of the word by our author 
renders it more likely that the shell having already obtained the name 
of porenLina (a diminutive of fwro), on account of the gibbons form of 
its back, the foreign ware was subsequently called porcelain in Europe, 
from its possessing some of the most beautiful qualities of the shell. 

* According to this estimation, if the numbers be correct, the value of 
the cowries must have been enormously increased by their carnage 

erfrotn Bengal to the frontiers of China. Tbeir average pnee in the 
bazaar rd Calaxtta.is.said .to he .about .five .thousand Tor jjcqneg. which 
may be considered as equal to three saggi of sflver; and if sold at eighty 
for the saggta. the profit would consequently be at the rate of five thou- 
sand for two hundred and forty, or more than tweafy for one. Perhaps, 
therefore, instead of eighty, we should read eight hundred cowries to the 
**5510. which would stil leave a profit of cent, per cent. 
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several o! their spices. It is thus prepared for person, 0 f the 
higher class, hut the poorer sort only steep it, after mincing, m 
a sauce of garlic, and then eat it as if it were dressed. 


or THE PROVINCE NAMED KARAZAN 
Leaving the city of Yachi, and travelling ten days in a 
westerly direction, you reach the province of Karaz^ w hich 
is also the name of its chief aty.' The inhabitants ^ idol- 
aters. The country belongs to the dominion of the grand 
khan, and the royal functions are exercised by his so h 
Rogatin.* Gold is found in the rivers, both in small particles 
ano’tfr Ampsr «a5tre'*ttr«kr vetin'oiVi'iir dfc- mountains. 

In consequence of the large quantity obtained, the y _j ve a 
saggio of gold for six saggi of silver. They likewise usc ^ 
before-mentioned porcelain shells in currency; whi^jj how- 
ever, are not found in this part of the world, but art. brought,’ 
from India. As I have said before, these people talce^ 
virgins for their wives. 

Here are seen huge serpents, tea paces in length* ^d ten 
spans in the girt of the body. At the fore part, near ^e head 
they have two short legs, having three claws like t£ ose 0 j a 
tiger, with eyes larger than a fouipenny loaf {pane t) a quattro 
denari) and very glaring. The jaws are wide enough ti, swa u ow 
a man, the teeth are large and sharp, and their who!* a p pear . 
ance is so formidable, that neither man, nor any kind qj animal 
can approach them without tenor.* Others are met ^th of a 
* Tha name 0/ Kararao, which a Chinese might be suppo^j . ____ 
nounce Ka U-shsn, seems to be only that of another portion £1. 

vmee of Von nan, as the places mentioned tn the subseque^, -u.iJJ— 
unquestionably are but so unperfect is our information res IWtine this 
part of the country, that the means are wanting by which its 
HtuaUon might be ascertained. It should be remarked, at ,1. 

”■*' •*’- •’*™ of har&zan, as distinct from that of Ki, 

- -Si the earlv eo> tomes. all 5°^ 


_,pear m the list of the 

is of Knblal, but be bad many others. The orthography, KvS „ 
more than ns sail/ uncertain, tn the Bit and Berlin tnaao^. , ,V 
name is written Cogaam, in the old Latin edition it is Cog»t,„ p , n {J, J 
Basie. Cogracam (Cogra-ihanj; and in the early Italian 

•Thu distorted account of the alligator or crocodile is Jess _j,. 
to our author's fidelity than any other of bn natural history 
although generally mere or less defective. P ce “’ 
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•smaller sue, being eight, six, or five paces long, and the follow 
ing method is used for taking them In the day time, by 
reason of the great heat, they lurk in caverns, from whence, 
at night, they issue to seek their food, and whatever beast they 
meet with and can lav hold of, whether bger, wolf, or any other 
they devour, after which they drag themselves towards some 
lake, spring of water, or river, in order to dnnk. By their 
motion in this way along the shore, and their vast weight, they 
make a deep impression, as if a heavy beam had been drawn 
along the sands Those whose employment it is to hunt them 
observe the track by which they are most frequently accus 
tomed to go, and fix into the ground several pieces of wood 
armed with sharp iron spikes, which they cover with the sand 
in such a manner as not to be perceptible. When therefore 
the animals make their way towards the places they usuaHv 
haunt, they are wounded by these instruments, and speedily 
killed 1 The crows, as soon as they perceive them to be dead, 
set up their scream , and this serves as ft signal to the hunters, 
, who advance to the spot, and proceed to separate the slon 
from the flesh, taking care unmediatclv to secure the gall, 
which is most highly esteemed in medjane. In cases of the 
bite of a mad dog, a pennj-weight of it, dissolved w wine, is 
administered. It is also useful in accelerating parturition, 
when the labour pains of women have come on. A small 
quantity of it being applied to carbuncles, pustules, or other 
eruptions on the body, they are presently dispersed , and it is 
efficacious in many other complaints The flesh also of the 
animal is sold at a dear rate, being thought to have a higher 
flavour than other lands of meat, and by all persons it is 
esteemed a delicacy * In this province the horses are of a 
large size, and whilst young, are earned for sale to India. It 
is die practice to depnve them of one joint of the tail, m order 
to prev ent them from lashing it from side to side, and to occa 
aon its remaining pendent, as the whisking it about, in nding. 


‘The natives ol India are particularly inrenkras in then contrivances 
for destroying beasts of prey particularly the tiger, which is some times 
made to fall upon sharp-pcated stakes, after walking op as inclined 
plane, but the alligator is most commonly taken in the water with a 
j. large hook. 

* The fiesh of the guana or inguaaa. an animal intermediate in sire 
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xppean to them x vile habit* These people ride with long 
stirrups, es the French do in our part of the world; whereas 
the Tamil, and almost all other people, wear them short, for 
the more conveniently using the bow; as they rise ta their 
stirrups above the horse, when they shoot their arrows. They ' 
have complete armour of buffalo-leather, and carry Liners, 
shields, and cross-bows. All their arrows are poisoned. I was 
assured, as a certain fact, that many persona, and especially 
those who harbour bad designs, always carry poison about 
them, with the intention of swallowing it, in the event of their 
being apprehended for any delinquency, and exposed to the 
torture, that, rather than suffer it, they may effect their own 
destruction. But their rulers, who are aware of this practice, 
are always provided with the dung of dogs, which they oblige 
the accused to swallow immediately after, as it occasions their 
vomiting up the poison* and thus an antidote is ready against 
the arts of these wretches Before the time of their becoming 
subject to the dominion of the grand khan, these people were 
addicted to the following brutal custom. When any strang«u 
of superior quality, who united personal beauty with distin- 
guished valour, happened to take up his abode at the house of 
one of them, he was murdered during the eight; not for the 
sake of his money, but in order that the spirit of the deceased, 
endowed with Ins accomplishments and intelligence, might 
remain with the family, and that through the efficacy of such 
an acquisition, ah their concerns nugbt prosper. Accordingly 
the individual was accounted fortunate who possessed in this 
manner the soul of any noble personage, and many lost their 
lives in consequence. But from the time of his majesty's 
beginning to rule the country, he has taken measures for sup- 
pressing the horrid practice, and from the effect of severe 
punishments that have been inflicted, it has ceased to exist. 

* tt appears ton fcence that the practice cl dickm; the tads of bones, 
by separating one c* core of the vertebra, which bat become so common 
ia England, rusted many tiodred years 1*0 amcopl the people of Yun- 
nan, m the remotest part of China. 

• Such tnljht have been the vulgar beW respecting the sebsianer 
raylsycd 1$ an emetic ca these oc t a naa , abhoni-h perhaps with «? 
fcttie fmadati on as the Idea entertained b7 the oonunaq. people ia K%« 

land that ipe c a cu a nh a is the powder */ taaaaa tco» 
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CHAPTER XU 

OT THE PROVINCE OR KARDANDAN AND THE crrv 
OP VO CHANG 

Proceeding five days’ journey in a westerly direction from 
Karazan, you enter the province of Kardandan, belonging to 
the dominion of the grand khan, and of which the principal 
city is named Vochang . 1 The currency of this country is gold 
by weight, and also the porcelain shells. An ounce of gold 
is exchanged for five ounces of silver, and a saggio of gold for 
five saggi of silver; there being no silver mines in this country, 
but much gold ; and consequently the merchants who import 
silver obtain a large profit. Both the men and the women of 
this province have the custom of covering their teeth with thin 
plates of gold, which are fitted with great nicety to the shape 
of the teeth, and remain on them continually. The men also 
form dark stripes or bands round their arms and legs, by 
puncturing them in the following manner. They have five 
needles joined together, which they press into the flesh until 
blood is drawn; and they then rub the punctures with a black 
colouring matter, which leaves an indelible mark. To bear 
these dark stripes is considered as an ornamental and honour- 
able distinction.* They pay little attention to anything but 
horsemanship, the sports of the chase, and whatever belongs to 

* What is here named the province of Kardandan, is in the DJI. and 
Berlin manuscripts, and old Latin edition, written Ar dan dam, in the 
Basle, Ardadam, and in the epitomes Candi; none of which can be dis- 
covered in Du H aide's map, but fawn the name of the chief City, which 
immediately follows, ft is evident that the places spoken of ora still 
within the limits of the modern province of Yun-nan. The name, indeed, 
of Vochang (or Vow am in the old Italian orthography), would have been 
equally un ascertainable with that of the province, but that we are assisted 
in this instance by the readings of some of the other versions. In the 
early Latin edition the word in Uucian, in the Basle, Uochlam, and in 
the early edition of Venice, Now an, which point out the place to be the 
city of Yung-ehang, in the western part of Yun-nan. 

* " D’autres se marquent di\ erses figures sur leur visage,” says Martial, 
speaking of the inhabitants of Yung Chang, " le per pant avec une aiguille, 
et apphquant du noir. coniine plusieur* Indiens oot acccmstuori de 
fane.” Accounts of this practice of tatoowg have been rendered familiar 
to ns by the voyages to the South Sea islands; but it prevails also 
r amongst the Btrraah people of the kingdom of Ava, immediately con- 
tiguous to Yun nan. The custom is noticed by the old writers, and 
confirmed by the testimony of Colonel Symes. who says “ They (the 
Birmans) tatoo their ttughs and arms into various fantastic shapes and 
figures, which they believe operate as a charm against the weapons of 
their enemies." — •Embassy to Ava, p. 31a, 

*J 3^ 
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the use of arms and a military Efe, leaving the entire manage- 
ment cf their domestic concerns to their wives, who are assisted 
in their duties by slaves, either purchased or made prisoners in 
war 

These people have the following singular usage. As soon 
as a woman has been delivered of a child, and, rising from her 
bed, has washed and swathed the infant, her husband un 
mediately takes the place she has left, has the child bud beside 
him, and nurses tt for forty days. In the meantime, the 
friends and relations of the family pay to him their visits of 
congratulation, whilst the woman attends to the business of 
the house, carries victuals and dnak to the husband in his bed, 
and suckles the infant at his side. These people eat their meat 
raw, or prepared in the manner that has been described, and 
along with it eat nee. Their wine is manufactured from nee, 
with a mixture of sp ces, and is a good beverage. 

In this distnet they have neither temples nor idols, but pay 
their worship to the elder or ancestor of the family, from 
whom, they say, as they denve thtar existence, so to him they, 
are indebted for all that they possess. 1 They have no know 
ledge of any land of writing nor is this to be wondered at, con- 
sidering the rude nature cf the country, which is a mountamoui 
tract, covered with the th-ckest forests. Dunng the summer 
season, the atmosphere is so gloomy and unwholesome, that 
merchants and other strangers are obliged to leave the dis 
tnct, in order to escape from death. 1 When the natives have 

* This f'pear* to tilt ref-rmer to the extraordinary respect known 
lo be paid by tbe Chinese to then parent* cr to the veoeratioo, approach- 
ing to an idolatrous worship, m which they bold the manes of their an- 
cestors — a taperstiuoo not only unconnected with the doctrines ot the 
two prevailing sects, bat religiously observed by those who hold the 
adoration ot images m abhorrence- It seems probable that instead ot 
“ 0 pro vtcehio di easa.” or according to the e~ tome, " lo mizor de la 
rasa,” “ the eldest person cl the family “ our author meant “ the cotnmcm 
ancestor “ tar although the several descendants might subsist upon the 
patriarchal bounty cf the former they cannot be understood to have 
derived their possessions from him dunng his lifetime. 

• Districts lying near the base cl great ranges of mountains, and 
especially within the tropical latitudes, are alwavs found to be unhealthy 
“ At the foot of the Bootan mountains,” says Turner “ a ptam ex -ends 
lot about thirty mdes m breadth, choked, ratter than dotted, with the , 
roost luxuriant vegetation. The tabalatioos necessaroy arising from J 
the multitude of springs which the viemity of the mountains produces, f 
»iroeDlt«3ed.*iid-eccfined-tw, thesealmMt-rrorwemcBix.wre>iii-,a.nd.»£afc 

rate an atmosphere through which no traveller ever passed w th im- 
punity “ (Embassy pit} Th.s pestilential quality of the air ei-eudi 
westward, through what is caLed the hJcnmg com try and by analogy 
be Supposed to prevail ca the eastern aide also, the Yen-can moun- 
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transactions of business with each other, which require them 
to execute any obligation for the amount of a debt or credit, 
their chief takes a square piece of wood, and divides it in two 
Notches are then cut on it, denoting the sum in question, and 
each party rccen es one of the corresponding pieces, as is 
practised in respect to our tallies Upon the expiration of the 
term, and payment made by the debtor, the creditor delivers 
up his counterpart, and both remain satisfied 
Neither in this province, nor in the cities of Kaindu, 
Vochang, or Yachi, are to be found persons professing the art 
of physic. When a person of consequence is attacked with a 
disorder, his family send for those sorcerers who offer sacrifices 
to the idols, to whom the sick person gives an account of the 
nature of his complaint. The sorcerers thereupon give direc- 
tions for the attendance of persons who perform on a variety 
of loud instruments, tn order that they may dance and stng 
hymns in honour and praise of their idols, and which they 
continue to do, until the evil spirit has taken possession of one 
v of them, when their musical exertions cease. They then 
inquire of the person so possessed the cause of the man’s indis 
position, and the means that should be used for effecting hw 
cure. The evil spirit answers by the mouth of him into whose 
body he has entered, that the sickness has been occasioned by 
an offence given to a certain deity Upon which the sorcerers 
address their prayers to that deity, beseeching him to pardon 
the sinner, on the condition that when cured he shall offer a 
sacrifice of his own blood But 1! the demon perceives that 
there u no prospect of a recovery, be pronounces the deity to 
be so grievously offended that no sacrifice can appease him 
If, on the contrary, he judges that a cure is likely to take place, 
he requires that an offering be made of so many sheep with 
black heads, that so many sorcerers, with their wives, be 
assembled, and that the sacrifice be performed by their hands, 
by which means, he says, the favour of the deity may be con 
ciliated The relations comply immediately with all that has 
been demanded, the sheep are slam, their blood is sprinkled 
towards the heavens, the sorcerers {male and female) light up 
find perfume with incense the whole house of the sick person, 
making a smoke with wood of aloes They cast into the air the 
water in which the flesh has been seethed, together with some 

tains being of great height, whfljt the grot Nu-Viang said to be navigable 
between that province and Ava, must Cow chiefly through a plain and 
comparatively low country 
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of the Equor brewed with spices , and then laugh, sing, and 
dance about, -with the idea, of doing honour to thetr idol or 
divinity. They next inquire of the demoniac whether, by the 
sacrifice that has been made, the idol is satisfied, or if it is bis 
command that another be yet performed. When the answer 
is, that the propitiation has been satisfactory, the sorcerers of 
both sexes, who had not ceased their songs, thereupon seat 
themselves at the table, and proceed to feast on the meat that 
had been offered in sacrifice, and to dnnfc the spiced liquor, of 
which a libation had been made, with signs of great hilarity 
Having finished their meal, and recaved their fees, they return 
to their homes , and if, through God s providence, the patient 
recovers, they attribute his cure to the idol for whom the sacri- 
fice was performed , but if he happens to die, they then declare 
that the ntes had been rendered ineffective by those who 
dressed the victuals having presumed to taste them before the 
doty’s portion had been presented to him. It mart be under 
stood that ceremonies of this land are not practised upon the 
iBnesj of every individual, but only perhaps once or twice ia tfc^ 
course of a month, for noble or wealthy parsonages. They are 
common, however, to all the idolatrous inhabitants of the whole 
provinces of Cathay and Uanji, amongst whom a physician is 
a rare character And thus do the demons snort with the 
blindness of these deluded and wretched people.* 


CHAPTER XL31 

Or THE VANNEK IN WHICH THE GRAND SHAN EFFECTED THE 

covqrzvr or the kingdom or mien and hangala 
Betoke we proceed further (in describing the country), we 
shall speak of a memorable battle that was fought m this 
kingdom of Vochang (Lnchang or Yun-chang). It happened 
that in the year 1272 the grand khan sent an army into the 
countna of Vochang and Karazan, for their protection and 
defence against any attack that foreigners might attempt to 
make,* for at this period he had not as yet appointed hj own 
• The sorcerers or wizards here tpoitea of are evideatlf the rlameiw 
er Jugglm? priest* of Fa, who are met with chiefly to the les* crrOiied 
reejea if of Tartary tel who probably £nd tier way fa to all parts of efte ' 
Chinese empire. 

’ This dale of U|i appear* not Only fa Ramosio 1 text, bat to that of 
lh» Berlin manuscript and of the older Latin cditfcn , whist za the Basle 
copy (followed by KnBer) it is uft Some countenance ts given to the 
latter data by a passage 0 L Hotair* gta. de la Chute, tom. IS, p 411 
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sons to the governments, which it was afterwards his policy to 
do, as m the instance of Cen temur, for whom those places 
were erected into a principality When the king of Mien 1 
and BaugaJa/ in India, who was powerful m the number of 
? his subjects, in extent of territory, and in wealth, heard that 
an army of Tartars had arrived at Vochang, he took the resolu 
tion of advancing immediately to attack it, in order that by 
its destruction the grand khan should be deterred from again 
attempting tostation a force upon the borders of his dominions 
For this purpose he assembled a very large army, including & 
multitude of elephants (an animal with which his country 
abounds), upon whose backs were placed battlements or castles, 
of wood, capable of containing to the number of twelve or 
sixteen in each. With these, and a numerous army of horse 
and foot, he took the road to Vochang, where the grand khan s 
army hj , and encamping at no great distance from it, intended 
to give ms troops a few days of rest. As soon as the approach 
of the king of Mien, with so great a force, was known to 
Nestardin,* who commanded the troops of the grand khan, 
* although a brave and able officer, be felt much alarmed, not 
having under his orders more than twelve thousand men 
(veterans, indeed, and valiant soldiers), whereas the enemv 
had sixty thousand, besides the elephants armed as has been 
described. He did not, however, betray any s gn of appre 
hension, but descending into the plain of Vochang/ took a 
position in which his flank was covered by a thick wood of 
large trees, whither, in case of a funous charge by the elephants, 
which his troops ought not be able to sustain, the) could retire, 

1 By P Gmbi (or ha commentator P Souaet) De Gmgnes, Crosier 
md D Anville. Mien has been considered as the name of the country of 
Pegu, but it u plainly meant for tie Bmnab country or as we usually 
term It, the kingdom at Ava. which nearly borders on the province of 
Yuo nan, whilst the other lies far to the southward, and is unconnected 
with any part of the Chinese territory The name by which the Binnahs 
call their own country is if yam-mu , by the Chinese writers it is named 
Af ten-! sen 

* In the Basle edition the words ace, res Mien et res Ban gala,” imply- 
ing two ecu federated sovereigns, bat the whole contest shows that only 
one personage is intended, who might at that period have styled himself 
king of Bangala as well as of Mien, from the circumstance of Us having 
conquered some eastern district belonging to Bengal, front which the 
country of Ava is separated only by forests, 
e”*" * This name, which in ftaamsia's version is Nestardin, fa eisewh-re 

written J»escbardyn, fvoseardyn, and fiasurdyn which are aU corrup- 
tions of the common Mahometan name o! J^ag-eddin. 

♦Th» we may presume to be the plain through which the Irabatty 
(otherwise written IrawaddyJ or great river of Ava runs, m tho upper 
part of its course. 
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and from thence, in security, annoy them with then arrows 
Calling together the principal officers 0/ his Bray, he exhorted 
them not to display less valour on the present occasion than 
they had done in all then preceding engagements, reminding 
them that victory did not depend upon the number of men 
but upon courage and disapline. He represented to them that 
the troops of the long of Mien and Bargain were raw and no 
practised m the art of war, not having had the opportunities of 
acquiring experience that had fallen to their lot, that instead 
of bong discoumgtd by the superior number of then foes, they 
ought to feel confidence in their own valour so c/ten put to 
the test, that their very name was a subject of terror, not 
merely to the enemy before them, but to the whole world, 
and he concluded by promising to lead them to certain victory 
Upon the ki n g of Alien’s learning that the Tartars had de- 
scended into the plain, he immediately put his army in motion, 
took up his ground at the distance of about a mile from the 
enemy, and made a disposition of his force, placing the 
elephants in the front, and the cavalry and infantry, in two 
extended wings, in their rear, but leaving between them a con M 
siderable interval. Here he took bis own station, and proceeded 
to animate bis tnea and encourage them to fight valiantly, 
assuring them of victory, as well from the superiority of their 
numbers, being four to one, as from their formidable body of 
armed elephants, whose shock the enemy, who had never be- 
fore been engaged with such combatants, could by no means 
resist. Then giving orders for sounding a prodigious number 
of warlike instruments, he advanced boldly with his whole 
army towards that of the Tartars, which remained firm, 
making no movement, but suffering them to approach their 
entrenchments. They then rushed out with great spine and 
the utmost eagerness to engage, but it was soon found that the 
Tartar horses, unused to the sight of such huge animals, with 
then castles, were terrified, and wheeling about endeavoured 
to fly, nor could their riders by any exertions restrain them, 
whilst the lang, with the whole of his forces, was every moment 
gaining ground. As soon as the prudent commander per- 
ceived this unexpected disorder, without losing his presence of 
rnm^-hs jnstan’Jy adqotrd the measure of ordered his -men > 

dismount and their horses to be taken into the wood, where 
they were fastened to the trees. When dismounted, the men, 
without loss of time, advanced on foot towards the fine of 
and commenced a brisk discharge of arrows, whilst. 
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on the other side, those who were stationed m the castles, and 
the rest of the king's army, shot volleys in return with great 
activity, but their arrows did not make the same impression 
as those of the Tartars, whose bows were drawn with a stronger 
arm So incessant were the discharges of the latter, and alt 
their weapons (according to the instructions of then com- 
mander) being directed against the elephants, these were 
soon covered with arrows, and, suddenly giving way, fell back 
upon their own people in the rear, who were thereby thrown 
into confusion It soon became impossible for their drivers 
to manage them, either by force or address Smarting under 
the pain of their wounds, and terrified by the shouting of the 
assailants, they were no longer governable, but without guid 
ance or control ran about in all directions, until at length, im 
pelled by rage and fear, they rushed into a part of the wood not 
occupied by the Tartars The consequence of this was, that 
from the closeness of the branches of large trees, they broke, 
with loud crashes, the battlements or castles that were upon 
^ their backs, and involved in the destruction those who sat upon 
them Upon seeing the rout of the elephants the Tartars 
acquired fresh courage, and filing of! by detachments, with 
perfect order and regularity, they remounted their horses, and 
joined their several divisions, when a sanguinary and dreadful 
combat was renewed On the part of the lang s troops there 
was no want of valour, and he himself went amongst the ranks 
entreating them to stand firm, and not to be alarmed by the 
accident that had befallen the elephants But the Tartars, 
by their consummate skill m archery, were too powerful for 
them, and galled them the more exceedingly, from their not 
being provided with such armour as was worn by the former 
The arrows having been expended on both sides, the men 
grasped their swords and iron maces, and violently encoun 
tered each other Then in an instant were to be seen many 
homble wounds, limbs dismembered, and multitudes falling 
to the ground, mained and dying, with such eSusion of blood 
as was dreadful to behold So great also was the clangour 
of arms, and such the shoutings and the shneks, that the noise 
seemed to ascend to the skies The king of Mien, acting as 
rnfecame & valiant ciiieij wa3 present' wiierever the greatest 
danger appeared, animating his soldiers, and beseeching them 
to maintain their ground with resolution. He ordered fresh 
squadrons from the reserve to advance to the support of those 
that ivtra exhausted, bat perceiving at length 
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impossible any longer to sustain the conflict or to withstand the 
impetuosity of the Tartars, the greater part of his troops being 
either killed or wounded, and all the field covered with the 
carcases of men and horses, whilst those who survived were 
beginning to give way, he also found himself compelled to take - 
to flight with the wreck of his army, numbers of whom were 
afterwards slain in the pursuit. 

The losses in this battle, which lasted from the morning till 
noon, were severely felt on both sides; but the Tartan were 
finally victorious; a result that was materially to be attributed 
to the troops of the king of Mien and Bangala not wearing 
armour as the Tartars did, and to their elephants, especially 
those of the foremost line, being equally without that kind of 
defence, which, by enabling them to sustain the first discharges 
of the enemy’s arrows, would have allowed them to break his 
ranks and throw him into disorder. A point perhaps of still 
greater importance is, that the king ought not to have made 
his attack on the Tartars in a position where their flank was 
supported by a wood, but should have endcav oured to dra v, 
them into the open country, where they could not have re- 
sisted the first impetuous onset of the armed elephants, and 
where, by extending the cavalry of his two wings, he might 
have surrounded them. The Tartan having collected their 
force alter the slaughter of the enemy, returned towards the 
wood into which the elephants had fled for shelter, in order to 
take possession of them, where they found that the men who 
had escaped from the overthrow were employed in cutting 
down trees and barricading the passages, with the intent of 
defending themselves. But their ramparts were soon de- 
molished by the Tartars, who slew many of them, and with the 
assistance of the persons accustomed to the management of 
the elephants, they possessed themselves o! these to the number 
of two hundred or more. From the penod of this battle the 
grand than has always chosen to employ elephants in his 
armies, which before that time he had not done. The conse- 
quences of the victory' were, that he acquired possession of the 
whole of the tern tones of the king of Bangala and llien, and 
annexed them to his dominions. 
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CHAPTER XLIII 

O? AS UNINHABITED RECIOV, AND Or THE XWGDQM OF 
' MIEN 

Leaving the province of Kardandan, you enter upon a vast 
descent, which you travel without variation for two days and 
a half, in the course of which no habitations are to be found 
You then reach a spaaous plain, 1 whereon, three days in every 
wed:, a number of trading people assemble, many of whom 
come down from the neighbouring mountains, bringing their 
gold to be exchanged for silver, which the merchants who 
repair thither from distant countries cany with them for this 
purpose, 1 and one saggio of gold is given for five of silver 
The inhabitants are not allowed to be the exporters of their 
own gold, but must dispose of it to the merchants, who furnish 
them with such articles as they require, and as none but the 
. natives themselves can gain access to the places of their resi 
dence, so high and strong are the situations, and so difficult of 
approach, it is on this account that the transactions of business 
are conducted in the plain. Beyond this, in a southerly 
direction, towards the confines of India, Ues the aty of Mien.* 

•This must be understood of the plain at the foot of the Vim nan 
mountains, already spoken of, from whence the river is said to be navi- 
gable to As a. 

• In consequence of the strict regulations of the Chinese with respect 
to the admission oi strangers within the bounds of the empire, it becomes 
necessary for the purposes of trade or exchange of commodities, that 
fairs or markets should be held on the frontiers, where the merchants 
arrive at stated times with their g oods. “ The principal article of export 
from Ava,” savs Symes, " is cotton. This commodity is transported 
up the Irrawaddy in large boats, as lar as Bamoo, where it is bartered at 
the common jee or mart with Chinese merchants, and conveyed by the 
lattfx partly by land and partly by water into the Chinese dominions 
(P 315 ) Thus also at the village of Topa, near Swing, on the borders 
ofSheo-si “ On y trouie/* says Du Halde, ptesque tout ee qu on pen 
souhaiter de march accLses 4trang4res et de la Chine, drverses drogues, 
du safiran, dcs dart's, do cage, etc.’* — Tom. Lp to. 

• la this place there is a remarkable variation fa the early Italian 
epstome from all the other ve r s i ons, and being of some Importance fa a 
geographical point of view, 1 shall give the passage fa Its own wads 

Quando 1 bnomo se parti de la prcrvmcia de Catalan ello trova cna 
„ grande ttesmootada par laquaJ- ello ra doe remade par deserndenda, fa 
Uqual non t habitatame alchnaa mi sige (gW) smo logo fa toquaf se fa 
fast* Ire di a )a setesaeaa. Iri se da mo swo daro per v dargento. 
E quando Thomo 4 andado queUe v include ello trova la ptovmcu de 
Mic h ai Uquale conhna coo 1 India et 4 verso lo tnero di- LTsomo va ben 
XV torsade per salvari paesL Ivi ee trova mold eiephand e unicorni 
e molte bestie salvare e non ge fgiiC) enma habitation. Qaaado 
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besides the gold was visible; and the other with a plate of 
silver, of the same thickness. Around the balls were sus- 
pended small bells of gold and of silver, which sounded when 
put in motion by the wind . 1 The whole formed a splendid 
object. The tomb was in like manner covered with a plate, 
partly of gold and partly of silver. This the king commanded 
to be prepared for the honour of his soul, and in order that 
his memory might not perish. The jjrand khan, hating re- 
solved upon taking possession of this aty, sent thither a 
valiant officer to effect it, and the army, at its own desire, 
was accompanied by some of the jugglers or sorcerers, of 
whom there were always a great number about the court . 1 
When these entered the aty, they observed the two pyramids 
so richly ornamented, but would not meddle with them until 
his majesty’s pleasure respecting them should be known. 
The grand khan, upon being informed that they had been 
erected in pious memory of a former king, would not suffer 
them to be violated nor injured in the smallest degree; the 
Tartars being accustomed to consider as a heinous sin the 

' removal of any article appert a i nin g to the dead.* In this 
country were found many elephants, large and handsome 
wild oxen , 4 with stags, fallow deer, and other animals in great 
abundance. 

* " Round tire lower limb of the Ut," lays S vines, ** are appended a 
number of bells, which, agitated by the triad, make a ccntmuaj jingling ” 
— P. 189 

•In Rarairdo's teat these Perseus who accompanied the army are 
styled “ fiocoLtn overt) buff mi, but in that of the early epitome, “ ngo- 
iitt 4 iwranAnfm," which gives an intelligible sense; as we know, both 
from preceding passages of the week, and from general information of 
the manners ol these countries, that diviners cr religious jugglers have 
always formed a part of the stall of a military chief, who is either ta- 
il nested by lb or prognostications, or makes them subservient to bis 
designs. Porch as in his version tails them “ jesters," hut m Harris's 
collection of voyages, edited by Campbell, and ta some modern publi- 
cations, the weed 11 cavalry " is discrteUv substituted, as being mote 
appropriate. There appears, however, to be somet h in g defective m the 
alary, and that a senten« bar been omitted, which should follow that 
ut which the appointment of a valiant oScer a mentioned. [Ia the 
Paris Latin test they are called Atstrtotver and jocuhiora ] 

• This laudable respect shown by the Tartar tribes to the sanctity of 

the grave, has been the occasion of the Russians discovering in the 
burial places of these people a great cumber and variety of tin disturbed 
jivttsle? awl’ .hr Jagv ji' Jk t pmtstanr jntvai; .which iter 

■ conquerors had not presumed to violate. 

•This Is not the chowry-taUed or. yni, or hot gmnniens, described 
by Turner, and meebooed by onr author in a fencer chapter, which 
is the native ol a colder region, but the g ryal. or bos gactrus, an animal 
found wild In the provinces m the eastern side of Bengal, add folly 
described la voL to. of the Adit. Researches. 
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CHAPTER XLY 
or TiTE rsovf.fcs or baxgaia 
The province cl Bangnls is situated on the soath.ern confine* 
of India, 1 and was (not ^et) brought under the dominion of 
the grand than at the time of Harco Polo'* residence at his 
cotin; (although) the operations against it occupied his army 
for a considerable period, the country being strori; and its king 
powerful, as has been related. It has its peculiar language. 
The people are worshippers of idols, and amongst them there 
are tochers, at the head of schools /or iastrveuot) xa thepria- 
riples of their idolatrous religion and of necromancy, whose 
doctrine prevails amongst all ranks, including th» nobles and 
chiefs of the country * Oxen are found here almost as tall as 
elephants, but not equal to them in bulk.* The inhabitants 
live upon fiesh, mUk, and rice, of ahich they have abundance.* 

' The name of Ban gala, as applied in this place to ‘no kingdom cfo 
Bengal, approaches nearer to tin genuine procunttilkjn and ortho- 
graphy (UacgUah) than that m which we arc accustomed to „ t it, 

* This passage has an obvious reference to the Hinds schools ol philo- 

sophy. where the doctrine of the Vedas and Saitras Is espiatoed by 
teamed panditas and gurus, in all the principal cuies ol tUcral and Hin- 
dustan. The u«.v* uara, or art of necromancy, o considered 

by these people as one ot the six great *• «»/»« or bod-rj c ( u.«win» “ 

* II It were lair to lustily one casggeratkm by another, the authority 
eli " British officer, 1 ’ quoted by hur and Tut ton m their i m-i.i. iUi 
ol the Systems Naturw ol Linnwos. might be adduced ts support ol 
onr authors account of the oaea ol Bengal, the fanner 0 f whom was 
led to describe and figure, coder the name ot hot anwe, « a . am ,i 
teen I ret in height, (but reduced by the Utter to eight feeSj md to have 
been met in the country above Bengal, but which proves ^ be only the 
wild buffalo, there called ou. The buffalo, however, or frvdalai - a 
rtry large and foraudahle animal," it aJlenvardi dutlneuy menoooed 
by our author, and what is here said can apply to no bther than tfc» 
gayet, or hoi (arm, which abounds to tome ot the easterti districts, and 
can only la a figurative sense be compared to the elephim. 

* Rice and rank are chief articles ol sustenance with the natives of 

Becgil, hut, although many of their castes are free from temples about 
eating any kind of meat excepting beef, the assertion is too Strong that 
flesh is their ordinary food. If a evident. Indeed, that our author's 
ideai of the country are formed upon what he had seen, or learned cl 
'he. inhibiting the <6mie.tne.~u. d&trvcts. by wtnth BtngaS is 

bounded on the eastern ndc. where the manners are wy,!- ddfoteni. 
from those which prevail on the banks of the Ganges, had where the 
gayal-ox *5 well as deer, wad hogs, and wild animals ^ general, art 
commonly eaten as food. The nature and extent of the temples ot 
those amongst the mountaineers who prole s* fftod n,.m q,,. 
judged’of from the following passages in a paper by Mr Cclebrockn. 
in the Aria uc Researches ” The iiindos In tnu province (Chatgoia 
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The Province of Kangigu 

Much cotton is grown in the country, and trade flourishes. 
Spikenard, galangal, ginger, sugar, and many sorts of drugs 
are amongst the productions of the soil; 1 to purchase which 
the merchants from various parts of India resort thither. 
They likewise make purchases of eunuchs, of whom there are 
numbers in the country, as staves ; for all the prisoners taken 
in war are presently emasculated; and as every prince and 
person of rank is desirous of having them for the custody of 
their women, the merchants obtain a large profit by carrying 
them to other kingdoms, and there disposing of them.* This 
province is thirty days' journey in extent, and at the eastern 
extremity of it lies a country named Kangigu, 


CHAPTER XLVI 

or THE PROVINCE OF KAN Cl CO 
Kangigu is a province situated towards the east,* and is 
governed by a king. The people are idolaters, have a peculiar 
language, and made a voluntary submission to the grand khan, 
to whom they pay an annual tribute. The king is so devoted 
or Chittagong) «£Q not IdU the gaftay, which they held in Mail 
veneration with the cow, but the asl-gival, or stint, they bunt and fall, 
as they do the wild buffalo The animal here alluded to u another species 
ol grydl found wCd In the hills-" 

* These are well knows productions of Bengal and the adjoining pro- 
vinces; particularly the article ol sugar, which is extensively cultivated, 
and exported to many parts of Asia, as well as to Europe. 

* That the courts ana harems al India abounded with eunuchs, who 
often attained to the highest offices ol the state, appears from all the 
histones of that country, bat It a cot generally understood that anr 
number of them were supplied from Bengal It must be observed, 
indeed, that, with the exception of a few meagre notices In Fendita's 
histrey, we are ignorant of the affairs, and mere especially of the manners, 
of the people of that conn try in the thirteenth century, and even the 
dates of inscriptions an some of the principal buildings m Gaur, cr Lul- 
nauti, considered as its aaaent capital, are no earlier than the fifteenth 
From the writings of Barbosa, however, which were finished m 1516, 
and ol the genuineness of which no well-informed reader can doubt, we 
learn that in his time the practice of emasculation prevailed there, 
although not amongst the Hindu natives, to whose ideas it would be 
abharrent- 

* The country here named Kangigu, in the older Latm version Kan- 
, nga, and in the early Italian epitome Cargmgtt, (in the Latin, Taiugigia,} 
’ appearing to lie in the route bom the eastern part ol Bengal towards the 

northern part of the Bum ah country, may be either the CaeVhar situated 
between Silhet and Mecklev, or else K assay, between the latter aad At*. 
The terminating syllable gu may probably be the Chinese word kotu, or 
hue, " kingdom," which will be seen in the Jesuits’ map Co prevail in 
that quarter. 
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to sensual pleasures, that be has about lour hundred waves, 
and when he hears of any handsome woman, he sends for her, 
and adds her to the number* Gold is found here in large 
quantities, and also many kinds of drugs, but, being an inland 
country, distant from th* sea, there is little opportunity of f 
vending them. There are elephants in abundance, and other 
beasts. The inhabitants live upon flesh, nee, and milk. They 
have no wute made from grapes, but prepare it from nee and a 
mixture of drugs Both men and women have their bodies 
punctured all over, in figures of beasts and buds, and there are 
among them practitioners whose sole employment it is to trace 
out these ornaments with the point of a needle, upon the 
hands, the legs, and the breast. When a black colouring stuff 
has bear tvboed over cAese punctures, cC cs anpass&te, « tfter 
by water or otherwise, to efface the marks The man or woman 
who exhibits the greatest profusion of these figures, is esteemed 
the most handsome. 


CHAPTER XLVII 


or rsr. reovurcr or txa 

Aim, also, is situated towards the east,* and its inhabitants an 
subjects of the grand khan. They are idolaters, and live upon 
the flesh of their cattle and the fruits of the earth. They have 
a peculiar language. The country produces many horses and 
oxen, which are sold to the itinerant merchants, and conveyed 
to India. Buffaloes also, as well as oxen, are numerous,* in 
consequence of the extent and excellence of the pastures. 
Both men and women wear rings, of gold and silver, upon their 
wrists, anas, and legs, but those of the females are the more 
costly The distance between tins province and that of 
Kangrgu is twenty five* days’ journey, and thence to Rang ala 


1 la Mr Celebrate s pipes (referred to n note p. j£ 0 J t&e n ja of 
CaebTur * spoken of as a Caba tnya of lb* Saryabacsi race. In fcroer 
fcmo ha tern tor may have been mote extensive, and ha revenoe more 
adequate to the m a in t e nance of a harem of such magnitude, they 
area I lie rreseol dav The cortem* reduces the ocmierln meteal'-i' 
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u twenty days’ journey We shall now speak of a province 
named Tholoman, situated eight days’ journey from th* 
former. 


CHAPTER XLVXH 
or THOLOMAN 

Tin: province of Tholoman lies towards the east, 1 and its in 
habitants are idolaters They have a peculiar language, and 
are subjects of the grand Uian, The people are tall and good 
looking, their complexions inclining rather to brown than fair 
They are just in their dealings, and brave in war Many of 
their towns and castles are situated upon lofty mountains 
They bum the bodies of their dead, and the bones that are 
not reduced to ashes, they put into wooden boxes, and carry 
them to the mountains, where they conceal them m caverns 
of the rocks, m order that no wild animal may disturb them 1 
Abundance of gold is found here. For the ordinary small 
currency they use the porcelain shells that come from India, 
and this sort of money prevails also m the two before-men 
Honed provinces of Kangigu and Amu Their food and drink 
are the same that has been already mentioned. 

* No name resembling Tholoman Toloman, or Coloman, as the word 
appears in diflerent versions, Is to be found In any map or description 
ol these parts but as the circumstances staled render it probable that 
the country spoken ol is that of the people variously called Ilirraahs, 
Bunn ah s, womans and Burro ans, we may conjecture that the word 
was intended lor Po-lo-man which is known to be the mode in which 
the Chinese pronounce Human and Brahman, and by tshich they often 
designate the people of India in general 

* The ceremonies practised by certain mountaineers of Av* or the 
Burtnah country named Kayn, bear a strong resemblance to what is 
here described ** They boro their dead,” says S vines, and afterwards 
collect their ashes in an am, which they convey to a bouse, where, if 
the urn contains the relics of a man, they keep it sis days if of a woman 
five after which it is earned to Use place of interment and deposited 
in a grave and oa the rod that covers it u laid a wooden image of the 
deceased to pray to the mourning (deity) and protect the bones and 
ashes He added, " that the mounting resided on the great mountain 
Gnowa, where the images of the dead are deposited. '—Embassy to 
Ava, p. 447 
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CHAPTER XLTX 

or rst emu or anvTiGtn,*iDn tv , etv-crj, 
m TUX'* tv 

Lti.n*fc t he p-tmnee cf Thobrssa, and penury c Coens 
lewirds the fait, 1 run travel lot twelve day* hr a nrer, co 
exch tide of »b th b* malty t-rvrj and tti’b , when it length 
yew read: the large xrA fcandicme aly ol Chmhgur,* th» ta- 
halturts cl which are idoUtet, and are the subject! cl the 
pfrd Ihm They are l nd-ro and artisans They make 
doth of the fcoek cf certain era, which kxks well, ami u the 
c'dmxry surfer clothing of both texts. The men arc bra re 
warriors. They hire no other load of money than the stamped 
piper cf tV yrir-d khui* 

jn tha p*tjnace the tigen we so iranmnj, that the tnhafct 
tanti, from tpji'tVraion o' thar ranges, cannot ventare to 
sleep at night out cf thru towns , and those who navigate the 
river due 00* go to res* with their boats moored near the banks , 
far tbwe animals hire been known to plunge into the water, 
swim to the vessel, and drag the men from thence , but find it 
•Tie ttclJW tut Ipokra cl Bida'ntVIp ta ba*e tx-ccRed 

t» 1U1 fTfijft wfcica put*,-"* uxxs “ !s<i-i citr» Gloria-” Ti«"* 
ear estate's seat* wow Wi*« t eh icd. uwl will t Zsm la the r»-r_u.-> 
»1 tilptm ol Uj brtok «^ta» oejp t® CtiM or 111 tzariuti de- 

• l\r rxaaot &jco<rw b tie wvtVra pm ol a ca-wa (tows-di wileb 
hi jalcil bo laproinl 19 hive t ttwted, er dip teymbl.es Ciao-psi 
or r«ir. t»fia ta came bet » mit/rui «Litr*aee lit tut ol 

Kiamn led lb« «J the eti ft wmi <eeun here, wt-xb Euabl fee 
ioped t® i5wd ■ on fee triea* tie procew ol tin r^a*«- Aermlx* 
19 ti« Idnarr o 1 * eaja* prov-ct-te* Lit ymrary trxn Tbotomaa bp tie 
oyort* cl m nrtt <»betS<rwir£r erta purl «Jp J» net Cieirip rx'rmrd 
lo tie dip »lo*« oeattaoed. la lie ISnx ed .Wm. «> t-x eootrirp M 
ami “ ArrwsdiTketxaaneiot iter vm-n cewntro xd ptoveiaia 
r.rff—l | tartar d»S«i 2 i dxbn juU fars-ta tjsratl-Ln, doe« prr 
vttaatar wl aviJ-ecj e^aiiia Siarjls “ i~d Q IM eiri* lU— la rpi- 
tome. " Ct££ai tie coi provina* »trv» cneate li^-il *Lo trovo l t<w> 
qma-io « pta dl 7o cam fa rat to fxr oso £ jot pn tit. xornaie Cn- 
riadj q it entrCl « tron U eti de friwit c oobJ« ” to 

wtjch o J ol Siaa-ca or s *r»ta oc 1* a"l>aleJ id t!i» egyrng j u^en 
»Vj*« rdi jU ol Ct-tifai flio use la c~« 1’ini Lilts Int It hc r - g - 
fil] l| tie rt il At cl Co-ra or Kd-jij te tn«e enrrtct Una tie 
Otim we EUS-M tctt«ncrT it to be Intruded t r tie £l~eie prcTtnor 
ol Koo-ciea oc C^Jd-cieo, »!— Js. nty> cu-c to tin cl \ rea-mn oa lie • 
e**to-» iite, woaU be ta poust ol darreiico c® oa-k* t road to lie ea. itiL 
■Tie cooxoaxtscr ol tie KSjrr*’* pi <r rweep b»tar c er t eat, 
ii-jw» tilt tie eatsury bore «^i«u cf *« *a mtejjil p«t ol tie eoptn, 
•id tot cm cf i « made dq x a &m oee, where tic icvindjitp vu toon 
C arr . ‘j i l ti»a reaL 


/ 
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necessary to anchor in the middle of the stream, where, in 
consequence of its great width, they are in safety 1 In this 
country are likewise found the largest and fiercest dogs that 
can be met with so courageous and powerful are the}, that a 
man, with a couple of them, may be on over match for a tiger 
Aimed with a bow and arrows, and thus attended, should he 
meet a tiger, he sets on his intrepid dogs, who instantly advance 
to the attack The animal instinctively seeks a tree, against 
which to place himself, in order that the dogs may not be able 
to get behind him, and that he may hav e his enemies in front. 
With this intent, as soon as he perceives the dogs, he makes 
towards the tree, but with a stow pace, and by no means run 
mng that he may not show any signs of fear, which his pnde 
would not allow jOunng this deliberate movement, the dogs 
fasten upon him and the man phes him with his arrows He 
in his turn endeavours to seize the dogs, but they are too 
nimble for him and draw back, when he resumes his slow 
march, but before he can gain his position, he has been 
wounded by so many arrows, and so often bitten by the dogs, 
that be falls through weakness and from loss of blood. Bj 
these means it is that he is at length taken * 

There is here an extensive manufacture of silks, which are 
exported in large quantifies to other parts * by the navigation 
of the nver, which continues to pass amongst towns and 
castles, and the people subsist entirely by trade. At the end 
of twelve days, jou arrive at the aty of Sidin fu, of which an 
account has been already given* From thence, in twenty 

* Numerous instances ate recorded of boats being attacked at night 
by tigers, amongst the alluvial islands at the mouth of the Ganges, 
called the Sunderbunds, and sometimes it happens that whole crews are 
destroyed « hiist sleeping on board. 

* If the beast here spoken of be actually the tiger and not the bon 
(of which latter none are found in Ous) it must be confessed that the 
manners ascribed to him in this story are very difierrnt from those 
which usually mark his feline character la the old English version of 
1579 (from the Spanish) it is not the bon or tiger but the elephant 
that is said to be the subject of this mode of baiting with ma=t e 
dog,«. I am assured, however that dogs do attack both t gen and 
Jeopards. 

* The trade in wrought silks denotes this to be a place In China, and 
to the south of the \ ellow Rivet beyond which the silkworm Is not 

.reared for the purposes of manufacture 

* From the context we might be led to infer that <he Swim fu here 
spoken of should be the same place as the Chmti gui mentioned at the 
co omen cement of this chapter inasmuch os the journey of twelve days 
front Th edemas is here again referred to but oa the other band we are 
much more dearly given to understand that it is the aty before described 
(in chap zirvi.) by the name of Suwho-fu, and which was shown 
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days, you rtach Gin-gui, m which we were, and in four days 
mere the aty o£ Pazan-fu, 1 which belongs to Cathay, and lies 
towards the south, m retaining by the other side of the pro- 
vince. 1 The inhabitants worship idols, and bum the bodies of 
note p 334) to be intended lor Ching to-fu, the capital of tie province 
of Se-oaen_ Tin would he ti lie route from Ava and tie province of 
Yon-nan towards the city of Fekm. 

1 In this part of the werk, indeed, we perceive a more than usual 
degree of perplexity in the geographical matter, which is Increased by 
a want of agreement in the several versions, not merely a orthography, 
hot fa the entire names of places as well as in orcmastanc e v The 
journey cl twenty days stated in RamnsaYs text is not mentioned either 
in the Latin version or early ((alias epitome, and It appears fa the first 
instance uncertain whether by Gm-goi is here meant that southern pro- 
vince which in the Utter is named Cat-gat, and has been conjectured to 
be Kocs-ehen, or whether it may have been intended fee Km-cheo on the 
Kttag. or (admitting a Urge hiatus in the Jonrual) far another Kfa-cbcn 
in the province ol Pe-ehe-U. Foe the aty. likewise, which Ram raw 
names Pazaa-fa. the other versions speak of Caceaxu or Caocaso. Bat 
in add.tion to the crohiskm of names, we have, at this point, a new difi- 
enJty to cm trod with, lor as the general course of the journey has 
latterly been to the east, as expressed ta the text, or to the north-east, as 
inferred from positions, so at this place, and from henceforward, we find 
It described as tending to the tooth, although from the preceding chap- 
ters it might teem that the southern provinces of China had been bay. 
Just entered from the side of Uien cr Ava. Our ■other’s want of term- 
racy in bearings, as they respect the intermediate points of the compass, 
has often reqmred tie exercise of indulgence but this cannot be ex- 
tended to the mis taking north foe 100th otc would even a Correction of 
tha nature to oor or two instance* avail us, let we shall presently find 
hen approaching the Yellow Rivet from the northern side, crossing that 
trtrrr, and, 0 the eon tm nance cl ba southerly course, describing well- 
known places between it and the Kiang. which he likewise crosses in bis 
way to the province of Fo-kien. It is consequently in one cr other of 
the most KorOtmt provinces that we should make our teareb for Pazan-fu, 
and we shall be fully jus tiled in drawing the cocdo s ioo, that a fresh 
itinerary, hitherto unnoticed, as it would seem, by any editcr or com- 
mentator, has commenced from some place m the vicinity of the capital, 
and that lie fruitless attempt to connect this with the farther route, as 
constituting one journey, has chiefly given rise to the coniusicn of 
which every reader who has endeavoured to follow the oourte of the 


the south- western, and the other to the sooth-eastern provinces. 

tost was that which our author pursued m his firmer route, and has 
described to * certain point, where either his original memoranda left 
it incomplete, cr hi* early transcribers, to avoid the memotcoou* repeti- 
tion ol unknown and to them pan teres ring names, were induced to 
terminate it abruptly The latter toad, to the south-east, is that upon 
which be » now about to enter Under the conviction, therefore, of » 
x>»v i>lix*era»y La *my x»mcf«\r»d -ahewf ihis part sJ Xhr xu.V3.Vju- iraew 
tome place near Tso-cbeu, where the roads divide, we are naturally led 
to consider the cfy now called Ho kiea-fn (the first m the southern 
route) as the Pa-san-fq of Ramnsio’a text, or Ca-can-sa (tor /■) of the 
Basle edition, the probability of which, however discordant the sound 
ef the names, we shad find to be strengthened as we proceed to the an- 
eotmt of place* subsequently visited. Ho-loes-fo (the tost syllable ef 
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their dead. There are hcTe also certain Christians, who have 
a church . 1 They are subjects of the grand khan, and his 
paper money is current among them. They gain their living 
. by trade and manufacture, having silk in abundance, of which 
rthey weave tissues mixed with gofd, and also very fine scarf's. 
Hus dty has many towns and castles under its jurisdiction: 
a great river Sows beside it, by means of which large quan- 
tities of merchandise are corn-eyed to the city of Kanbalu; 
for by the digging of many canals it is made to communicate 
with the capital. But we shall take our leave of this, and, 
proceeding three days’ journey, speak of another dty named 
Chan-glu. 


CHAPTER L 
or the cmr or oian-clo 

>pttN-cto is a large aty situated towards the south,* and is 
* in the province of Cathay. It is under the dominion of the 
grand khan. The inhabitants worship idols, and bum the 
bodies of their dead. The stamped paper of the emperor is 
current amongst them. In this city and the district surround- 
ing it they make great quantities of salt, by the following pro- 
cess: in the country is found a salsuginous earth; upon this, 
when laid in large heaps, they pour water, which in its passage 
through the mass imbibes the particles of salt, and is then 
collected in channels, from whence it is conveyed to toy 
wide pans, not more than four inches in depth. In these it 
is well boiled, and then left to crystallize. The salt thus made 
is white and good, and is exported to various parts.* Great 
which a Tartar would pronounce KoJ is the third dty of the province in 
rank, and derives its name from its position “ between the rivers." 

* The expression of cert « CArufuni ml y either mean a sect of Christians 
distinct from the Nestonans, already so often mentioned, or may refer 
to the Nestonans themselves, as a sort of Christians, not Catholic. 

*,To the eastward of fio-kien, but in timing to the south, we find a 
city of the second Oder, dependent on tie Jurisdiction of the former, 
which In Du Halde's map is property named Tsan lebeu. bul in Martini s 
Atlas, Can g- che u, incorrectly fee Cing cheu. This is evidently Cianelu 

Chang-lu here mentioned. 

* From this detail of the process ft may be thought that nitre or salt- 
petre; rather than common salt, is the article to procured. The follow- 
ing passage, bom the translation of Abb* Crosier's Description geairtle 
de la Chine, will leave no doubt on this point " The earth which forms 
the soil of Petcbeli abounds with nitre; whole fields may be seen in the 
neighbourhood of Pe-fang which are covered with It Every morning 
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profits are made by those who manufacture it, and the grapu 
kfcaa derives from it a considerable revenue. This district 
prodaces abondar.ee of well -flavoured peaches, of such a roe 
that one of them will weigh two pounds troy-weight. 1 We 
shall now speak of another city, named O.m-gU. 1 


CHAPTER LI 

or THE QTY or CHAN-CU 

Chas-cu also is a city of Cathay * situated towards the south, 
and belonging to the grand than, the inhabitants of which are 
idolaters, and in like manner mate use of the khan’s paper 
currency. Its distance from Chan-glu is five days’ journey, 
in the course of which you pass many cities and castles likewise 
in the dominions of the grand khan. They axe places of great 
commerce, and the customs levied at them amount to a large 
sum.* Through this city passes a wide and deep river, which, 
affords conveyance to vast quantities of merchandise, con- 
sisting of silk, drugs, and other valuable articles. We shall 
now take leave of this place, and give an account of another 
city named Tudin-fu. 


CHAPTER LI1 

or the city or icnrv-ra 

When you depart from Cfcan-gli, and travel southwards sue 
days’ journey, you pass many towns and castles of great im- 
at suxsnse tie country in certain ca nt o n * appear i as white as d rpnalled 
by a geo tit lin oi too* It a quantity of tho substance be swept 
together, a peat deal ol iiew, nitre, and salt may be extracted from it. 
The Chinese pretend that this salt Bay he cobst-taied for common salt; 
however this may be, it is certain that m the (moantaaioes) extremity 
of the province, poor pecple and the greater part cf the peasants make 
me of no other B iti regard to the f«» rrwmrtd from the earth, they 
use it far washing loot, as we do soap 1 * — \oL l p. *7 

1 ** Peso alia Sotlile " is explained in the dictiooanes by * poids <Je 
manhandles fairs, pins liger qu* Xantre.” which cccrmpoods to the 
diSetenee of fourteen and seventeen, between our troy and avcurduptie 
weir its. 

* The aty of GangU or ChaagH arrears to he that of Te-cben, situated 
at the entrance of the province cf Shan-timg, 00 the river railed Oo-bo 
fa Du H aide’s map, and E u- ho, in the aeroent of Lord Macartney's 

* A truant doty JStacntan observes) is laid cn goods passing been one 
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, portance and grandeur, whose inhabitants worship idols, and 
r bum the bodies of their dead They are the subjects of the 
grand khan, and receive his paper money as currency. They 
subsist by trade and manufactures, and have provisions in 
^ abundance At the end of these six days you aim e at a aty 
named Tudui fu, 1 which was formerly a magnificent capital, 
but the grand khan reduced it to his subjection by force of 
arms It is rendered a delightful residence by the gardens 
which surround it, stored as they are with handsome shrubs 
and excellent fruits * Silk is produced here in wonderfully 
large quantities It has under its jurisdiction eleven cities 
and considerable towns of the empire, all places of great trade, 
and having abundance of silk. It was the seat of government 
of its own Luig, before the period of its reduction by the grand 
khan In 187a * the latter appointed one of his officers of the 
highest rank, named Lucansor, to the government of this aty, 
with a command of seventy thousand horae, for the protection 
of that part of the country This man upon finding himself 
^master of a rich and highly productive district, and at the 
' head of so powerful & force, became intoxicated with pnde, and 
formed schemes of rebellion against his sovereign With this 
view he tampered with the principal persons of the aty, per- 
suaded them to become partakers in his evil designs, and by 
their means succeeded in producing a revolt throughout all 
the towns and fortified places of the province As soon as the 
grand khan became acquainted with these traitorous proceed 
tngs, he despatched to that quarter an army of a hundred thou- 
sand men, under the orders of two others of his nobles, one of 
whom was named Angul and the other Mongatai. When the 
approach of this force was known to Lucansor, he lost no time 

province of China to another, each province being noted, chiefly, for 
the production ol some particular artide, the conveyance of which, to 
supply the demand lor it in the others, raises this duty to a considerable 
sum, and forms the great internal commerce and revenue of the empire 
1 He have historical evidence that Tudin fu is Tsi-nan fu (by Martini 
written Cinan iu) the capital of the province of Shan lung 
* The routes of our modem teasellers have not led them to visit this 
city, but that of the Dutch embassy of 1795, hi its return, passed through 
several of the towns under its jurisdiction. Upon the approach to one 
of these named Ping-yuen-shen, Van Braam describes the scenery w 
J;erius similar to but more luxuriant than those employed by our author 
''SJand the orchards of fruit are particularly noticed. 

•The drciuostanee of which our author proceeds to speak, fa, by 
V Hist oire gfnfrale de la Chine, assigned to a period ten years earlier 
The Roman numerals, in which dates are expressed in the old in ana 
scripts, are more liable to errors than the Arabic, or rather Indian figures. 
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in assembling an army no less numerous than that of his oppo- 
nents, and brought them as speedily as possible to action. 
There was much slaughter on both sides, when at length, 
Tucansor being killed, hj troops betook themselves to Eight. I 
Many were shun in the pursuit, and many were made prisoners J 
These were conducted to the presence of the grand khan, whe 
caused the principals to be put to death, and pardoning t h* 
others took them into his own service, to which they eve* 
afterwards continued faithful. 


CHAPTER LIU 


or nre cfrr or srvcci iutd 


Tkayxllxmo from Tudm fu three day s, w a southerly direction, 
you pass many considerable towns and strong places, where 
commerce and manufactures flourish. The inhabitants are 
idolaters, and are subjects of the grand khan The country J 
abounds with game, both beasts and birds, and produces ajJ^L 
ample supply of the necessaries of life. At the tnd of three ' 
days you arrive at the aty of Singui matu * which is noble, 
large, and handsome, and nch in merchandise and manufac- 
tures, all the inhabitants of this aty are idolaters, and are sub- 
jects of the grand khan and use paper money, wi thin it, but 
on the southern side, passes a la ige and deep river, which the 
inhabitants divided into two branches, one of which, taking its 
course to the east, runs through Cathay, whilst the other, 
taking a westerly course, passes towards the province of 
Ifanju* This river u navigated by so many vessels that the 


1 The cmntmstaace* here aeaucaed cl Sea-gaymtta *«ctn to pout to 
the large commercial town ol Lut-tsin-cheu, situated at the north era 
extremity « commencement of the Yun bo or grand canal The term 
Mil or raoteou subjoined to name*, signifies, a* we are told by Du HaJda 
(tom. 1. p. *27) " b*ux <U cemmexe* < tab lu sur les nviAe*, pour la ccao- 
modlte des negocians et la levte de* droits de 1 etnpereur » and by P 
Magalbanes, m 4 - 4 *i ts defined to be, “ lien frequent* pour le commerce 
pareeque les barques s y assemblent et y jettent l an ere pour T passer la 
Unit. — bouv Relat. de la Chine, p 9. 

■ These expressions might be considered as Intended tq describe the 
lormiUon ol the canal itseU, which must, of course, have been sopptiqi 
with water by diverting so much of the stream of the river M ne«£\ 

•ary for that’purpoM and the operation might consequently be said to 
divide It into two branches but they may be thought rather to refer to 
the following curious arcnmstance not-ced tn the Account of Lord 
Macartney"* Embassy On the aj th ol October (the thin) daw after its 
departure from Lan-tsiagJ the yachts arrived at the highest part ol the 
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number might seem incredible, and serves to convey from both 
provinces, that is, from the one province to the other, every 
requisite article of consumption. It is indeed surprising to 
observe the multitude and the size of the vessels that are 
>‘3 continually passing and repassjng, laden with merchandise of 
the greatest value. 1 On leaving Singui-matu and travelling 
towards the south for sixteen days, you unceasingly meet 
with commercial towns and with castles The people 
throughout the country are idolaters, and subjects of the grand 
khan. They bum the bodies of their dead and use paper 
money. At the end of eight days’ journey you find a aty 
named Lingui. It is a very noble and great aty; the men 
are warlike; and it has manufactures and commerce. There 
are plenty of animals, and abundance of everything for eating 
and drinking. Alter leaving Lingui you proceed three days' 
journey to the south, passing plenty of aties and castles, all 
under the grand khan. AU the inhabitants are idolaters, and 
bum their dead At the end of these three days you find a 
V good city called Pingui, where there are all the necessaries of 
^'2ife, and this aty furnishes a great revenue to the grand khan. 
You go thence two days’ journey to the south, through fair and 
rich countries, to a aty called Gngui, which is very large, and 
abounding in commerce and manufactures. AU its inhabitants 
are idolaters and bum then dead, they use paper money, and 
are subjects of the grand khan They have much grain and 
wheat. In the country through which you pass subsequently, 
you find a ties, towns, and castles, and very handsome and 
useful dogs, and abundance of wheat. The people resemble 
those just described. 

canal, being about two-fifths of its entire length Here the river Luen, 
the largest by which the canal is fed, falls into it with a rapid stream, in 
a line which is perpendicular to the course oi the canal. A strong bul- 
wark ot stone supports the opposite western bank, and the waters of 
the Luen striking with force against it, part of them follow the northern, 
and part the southern course of the canal — a circumstance which, not 
being generally explained or understood, gave the appearance of wonder 
to an assertion, that if a bundle of sticks be thrown into that part of the 
nver, they would soon separate and take opposite directions ’■ (VoL 
li p 387 ) The name of this place is Tci ngin-tcheou in Du Halde s 
map, and Tjm-jirMeboo la that of the Embassy, which bears an evi- 
dent resemblance to the Sin gui of our text. 

. 1 “ 1 should say, that next to the exuberance of population,” says Mr 

the amount ot' vessels employed on the rivers is the most striking 

circumstance hitherto observed, belonging to the Chinese empire.” 

Journal of an Embassy, etc p 109, 
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CHAPTER LTV 

or mx ccsat snnt called the eaxa moxas, and or tzz 
ants or kot-gax ru axd kuan zxj 
Ax the end of two days’ journey you reach, once core, the 
great nver Kara -Koran, 1 which has jts source in the trmtnna 
that belonged to Pester John. It is a mile wide ard cf vsr* 
depth, and epon its waters great ships freely sail with their 
full loading Large fish in considerable quantities are cent* 
there. At a place in this river, shout a mile thstant from the 
sea, there is a station for fifteen thousand vessels, each of them 
capable of canying fifteen horses and twenty men, besides the 
crews to navigate them, and the ne ce ssary stores and pro- 
vides.* These the grand khan canses to be kept m a constant 
<tit« of reufiness for the conveyance of an army to any of the 
islands m the (n«gbbcunng) ocean that may happen to be m 
rebellion, or for ecpe&tians to any mcredstant region. Tbrs* 
vessels are moored dose to the tank of the river, not far f'oni. 
a ci*y named Kw-gan m,* on the opposite ode to which is 
another named Kuan-ro, but the former a a Urge place, and 
the latter a small one. 4 Upon crossing tUs river you enter thi 
cob?- province of Jfanjl , but it most net be understood that a 
complete account has been given of the province of Cathay. 
Sot the twent.-ih part have I described. Marco Folo, in 

* Tia is tie Tartar oa=* lx tie prat ihn bT It>« CL=i*m eaSed lb* 
Hoaac-tn, sad by cm lie \rihm Krver. «tiei In lu sjeros ta tie 
ctnaar btl«o lb* wvn borders ot Cis i Cif ftit item. 

• It* iiste cl them ti«nj_d E-»t t* a rwlors tnjrelfte, 
jf »* miCTud tax i»Uc suryo)* U ta be 1 a trrx ta trmr«crib«~t Tbe 
ear's luoia tricar says cLeea ««wa bat tis u u jlsri y a tie 

airree, red 11 a (riiit tilt iftttfl toiM **» tie sclttf 
cutidnl. The ttatroa el ti«M tnruyvee*. trs-ead c| b*.aj cee o^e, 
a HJ-1 to erirr rm»c» lo be aar £, y't fxmej iva tie tea 

• U^ti tffO i"m mi UU1 aad tie rew=i-ra« d #ia*. »« tmt 

besui.* to er-mi . -Vr tia *» tie cty et Ho*» caea-tu, mr'ieS s rids eca? 
tie sratS-eaxtera taak U tie Ifoarc-ho, *•' t_« »i*-e 1 fc» a'nvd 

by the toe el tie triad e a-a l . aad b *jed c= t_ rc by cro cl « 

■ 1 ecu »ci tilt n**r An Car* — ri* CJGtoWSGAt lie 
u.tnlc in jcanMitrt by tie TVemtera Tartar* «_a a hard juroil 
*s, ca tie c Jxr bi-d. lie fotuaal oimj -mo d liens yew-le 

h scl j!D*d by ti-Ciaaeme to tie ny^iiic lia I« Kiu tiy pitaH-m 
If* a tx Ko-i-J-ecv (a trma ft* take lU>ix>-aac, aid lx Ka*' 
toli-ra {lie weood faai ci Ursn j, Hb-iiMu. 

* Tie pi*» ten o*»rf kua-rr ee 0=*a-ra, ta tie Cam.- edl va 

fekjia, *34 ta tt* early e?r , »« Caa-cai, deem act a-^>eir to tia 1 

to be tie f-rce *ixh De Cedi'S rrentiTu ty tie cm* cf 
sac* Wvc_ 
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travelling through the province, has only noted such cities as 
lay in his route, omitting those situated on the one side and the 
other, as well as many intermediate places, because a relation 
of them all would be a work of too great length, and prove 
fatiguing to the reader Leaving these parts we shall there- 
fore proceed to speak, in the first instance, of the manner in 
which the province of Manjt was acquired and then of its a ties 
the magnificence and nches of which shall be set forth in the 
subsequent part of our discourse 


CR\PTER LV 


OT THE MOST NOBLE PROVINCE OP HANJI, AND OP THE MANNER 
IN WHICH IT WAS SUBDUED BY THE GRAND KHAN 
The province of Manji is the most magnificent and the richest 
that is known in the eastern world 1 About the year 1269 
H*it was subject to a prince who was styled Fadur,* and who 
surpassed in power and wealth any other that for a century 
had reigned m that country His disposition was pacific, and 
his actions benevolent So much was he beloved by his 
people, and such the strength of his kingdom, enclosed by 
rivers of the largest size, that his being molested by any power 
upon earth was regarded as an impossible event The effect 
of this opinion was, that he neither paid any attention him 
self to nidi Cary affairs, nor encouraged his people to become 
acquainted with military exercises The cities of his dominions 
were remarkably well fortified, being surrounded by deep 
ditches, a bow-shot in width, and lull of water He did not 
keep up any force in cavalry, because he was not apprehensive 
of attack- The means of increasing his enjoyments and multi 


1 We have not materials for assigning precise boundaries either to 
ttanji or to Khatal bat it is evident that oar author considered, gene- 
rally that part of China which lies southward of the Hoang ho or yellow 
River as belonging to what he terms the province of Manji, or with some 
few limitations, to the empire of the Song, and the part that lies north 
ward of that river which was conquered by the Munzals, not from the 
Chinese, but from the dynasty of the Kin or Cv niche Tartars, by whom 
i^li had been previously subdual, a a Khatal or Cathay 

* This word Factor was not the name of the momdnal prince, hat 
the UUe Of Faghfir applied by the Arabs and cither Easton people to 
the emperors of China, as distinguished from the Tartar tovereigm. It 
dso denotes (according to the dictionaries) the porcelain of China ware, 
and probably in general, what the French term raagots de la Chine." 
The name of the emperor who reigned at that period was Tn-tsoog 
K 
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plying hb pleasures were the chief employment of his thoughts. 
He maintained at his court, and kept near his person, about a 
thousand beautiful women, in whose society he took deiight. 
He was a friend to peace and to justice, which he administered 
strictly. The smallest act of oppression, or injury of any kind, 
committed by one man against another, was punished in an 
exemplary manner, without respect of persons. Such indeed 
was the impression of his justice, that when shops, filled with 
goods, happened, through the negligence of the owners, to 
be left open, no person dared to enter them, or to rob them of 
the smallest article. Travellers of all descriptions might pass 
through every part of the kingdom, by night as well as by day, 
freely and without apprehension of danger. He was religious, 
and charitable to the poor and needy. 1 Children whom their 
wretched mothers exposed in consequence of their inability to 
rear them, he caused to be saved and taken care of, to the num- 
ber of twenty thousand annually * When the boys attained a 
sufficient age, he had them instructed in some handicraft, end 
afterwards married them to young women who were brought^ 
up in the same manner.* 

Very different from the temper and habits of Facfur were 
those of Kublal khan, emperor of the Tartars, whose whole 
delight consisted in thoughts of a warlike nature, of the con- 
quest of countries, and of extending his renown. After having 

1 His character is ranted to more favourable colours by our author 
than by the Chinese historians, who do not relieve Its dark shades with 
the light ol any virtue. 

•The practice to China of eipcaing infants, and especially females, 
has become matter of notoriety since this first and unequivocal notice 
of it by our author. " The number of children,” says Barrow, " thus 
unnaturally and inhumanly slaughtered, or interred alive, in the course 
ol a year, is diflerently stated by diBerent authors, some making it about 
tea, and others thirty thousand in the whole empire. The truth, as 
generally happens, may probably lie about the middle Tbe missionaries, 
who alone possess the means of ascertaining nearly the number that is 
thus sacrificed to the capital, differ very materially m their statements 
taking the mean, as given by those with whom we conversed on the 
subject, 1 should conclude that about twenty four tolants were on an 
average, to Pekin, daily earned to the pit of death. This calcula- 
tion gives about nine thousand yearly for the capital alone, where it is 
supposed about an equal number are esposed to that of all the other 
parts of the empire.”— Travels in China, p 169 

• The Latin edition describes the manner to which the emperor pro- 
vided for a part of these childrro, to the following terms " Re* lamed* 
infantes, quos sic eolligi JObet, tradit divitibus qnibusque, quos in regno 
no habet, prasertun ibis qm Uberis careut, et ut in adoptionis sus- 
eipfant films mandat Eos vent quos Ipse outfit matrunomo tradet 
pnelbs ejusdem condition is ” It appears that in the reign of Kang-hi, 
also, (who died to 1731.) there was a public establishment at Pekin foe 
the e-covery of infants so exposed. 
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annexed to his dominions a number o! provinces and kingdoms, 
he now directed his views to the subduing that o! Man;i, and 
for this purpose assembled a numerous army o! horse and foot, 
the command of which be gat e to a general named Gun-san 
) Bay-on, which signifies in our language, the “ Hundred-eyed ” 1 
This occurred in the year 1273 A number of vessels were put 
under his orders, with which he proceeded to the invasion of 
Manji Upon landing there, he immediately summoned the 
inhabitants of the aty of Koi-gan zu to surrender to the 
authority of his sovereign.* Upon their refusal to comply, 
instead of gmng orders for an assault, be advanced to the next 
city, and when he there received a similar answer, proceeded 
to a third and a fourth, with the same result Deeming it no 
longer prudent to leave so many a ties in his rear, whilst not 
only his army was strong, but he expected to be soon joined by 
another of equal force, which the grand khan was to send to him 
from the interior,* he resolved upon the attack of one of these 
cities, and having, by great exertions and consummate skill, 
K succeeded m carrying the place, he put every individual found 
' in tt to the sword. As soon as the intelligence of this event 
reached the other cities, it struck their inhabitants with 
such consternation and terror, that of their own accord they 
hastened to declare their submission This being effected, he 
advanced, with the united force ol his two armies, against the 
royal aty ol Kinsai, the residence of king Fadur, who felt all 
the agitation and dread of a person who had never seen a 
battle, nor been engaged in any sort of warfare. Alarmed 
for the safety of his person, he made his escape to a fleet of 
vessels that lay m readiness for the purpose, and embarking 
all his treasure and valuable effects, left the charge of the aty 
to his queen, with directions for its being defended to the 
utmost, feeling assured that her sex would be a protection to 
her, in the event of her falling into the hands of the enemy. 
He from thence proceeded to sea, and reaching certain islands, 
where were some strongly fortified posts, he continued there 

> lli-yin or as lie Chinese pronounce the name, Pe-yen, literally 
signifies, m that language, a hundred eyes." and may fee considered 
as the agnomen or epithet of this d isti n guished warrior, derived from hu 
a igflauce, circumspection, and quickness in improving an advantage. 

* The earliest operation oi the war against the Song, or dynasty who 
reigned la Manji, took place (according to L’Hist. gin.) to the westward, 
at Suog yang which was invested £a 1169 (before our author’s arrival 
fa China), although not captured tai ttT3 

* This was perhaps the anny that had been employed in the redact** 
Oi Sung yang 
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till bis death. 1 Alter the queen had been left in the manner 
related, it is said to have come to her knowledge that the king 
had been told by his astrologers that he could never be de- 
prived of Iris sovereignty by any other than a chief who should 
have a hundred eyes. On the strength ol this declaration she 
felt Confident, notwithstanding that the city became dailv 
more and more straitened, that it could not be lost, because it 
seemed a thing impossible that any mortal could have that 
number of eyes. Inquiring, however, the name of the general 
who commanded the enemy’s troops, and being told it was 
Chin-san Bay -an, which means a hundred eyes, she was seized . 
with horror at hearing it pronounced, as she felt a conviction I 
that this must be the person who, according to the saying of 
the astrologers, might drive her husband from his throne. 

' Overcome by womanish fear, she no longer attempted to make 
resistance, but immediately surrendered.* Bang thus in 
possession of the capital, the Tartars soon brought the re- 
mainder of the province under their subjection.* The queen 
was sent to the presence of Kublal-khan, where she was i 
honourably received by him, and an allowance was by bi?** 
orders assigned, that enabled her to support the dignity of her 
rank. Having stated the manner in which the conquest of 
JIauji was effected, we shall now speak of the different rides 
ol that province, and first of Koi-gan-zu. 

* Our author appear* in this place to have crowded under one reign 
events that belong to two oc mere, which toUowed each other in rapid 
succession. The emperor Tu-tsoog, whose tmwarhke and depraved 
character wav said to have been the occasion of the misfortunes that 
befel his country, died in 127c when the m i nis ter by whose evil counsels 
he bad been implicitly governed placed his second son. an infant, on the 
throne, and caused the empress, his mother, to be declared regent du ring 
the mmocity This prince, who was named Kong-tvrag, afterwards fell 
into the hands of the Tartars, bat the Chinese, who still adhered to the 
fortunes of the erpinng dynasty, Cool erred the imperial title upon his 
cider brother, named Tuan-lsocg, and to iu fate it is that the passage 
m the text applies. 

* Such we may suppose to have been the popular story, which onr 
anther repeats as be heard it, but which, probably, had no better founda- 
tion than a Chinese /fuirofur upon the name of this great captain, to 
whose talents his master was indebted fer the conquest of Southern 
China, and of whom it is said by the C hinese historians that “ he con- 
ducted a large army as if it had been a smg!e man.” 

’The surrender of the capital took place in il?6, but it was not until 
the end of the year x*79 that the Conquest of China was completed by- 
the issue of a great naval engagement. 
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• CHAPTER LVI 

or TEE CITY or XOJ-GAN TO 

Koi-gan nnsa\ ery handsome and wealthy Qty, lying in a 
direction between south-east and east, at the entrance ol the 
1 province of M&njl, where a prodigious number of vessels are 
continually passing, its situation (as we have already observed) 
being near the bank ol the nver Kara moran 1 Large con 
signments of merchandise are forwarded to this city, in order 
that the goods may be transported, by means of this river, to 
various other places. Salt is manufactured here in great 
quantities, not only for the consumption of the Qty itself, but 
for exportation to other parts, and from this salt the grand 
khan derives an ample revenue.* 


CHAPTER LVII 
or THE TOWN or MU-CHIX 

Upov leaving Kor-gan zu, j ou travel one day’s journey towards 
the south-east, by a handsome stone causeway, leading into 
the province of Manju On both sides of the causeway there 
are very extensive marshy lakes, the waters of which are deep, 
and may be navigated * nor is there besides this any other 
road by which the province can be entered It is, howe\ er, 
accessible by means of shipping, and in this manner it was 
that the officer who commanded the grand khan's armies in 
vaded it, by effecting a landing with his whole force. 1 At the 

l The city is about five miles distant from tie Yellow River with 
witch it communicates by means of the grand canal. 

* " Proche de Li," says P Martini, "fly* des marau salans, oil n se 
fait dii Ml en a bon dance — Thevenot. ni. partie. p. 3a 1 

* These cause wars farm the embaaimeats of the canal, ead separate 
it, on a higher level, from tie waters of tie lake It would «eera that la 
mst author's time there was only a single embankment at this Part, by 
means oi which the waters of the lake, on that side wh ch was fed by the 
nvulet*, were kept up to an artiSoal level. Mach of the country Statin 

C‘ r ton observes, that was formerly coder water has been drained and 
brought into cultivation, 

* From this it must be understood that the fleet of transports entered 
the canal, or the portion of the lake that served the purpose of « canal, 
and ccoveyed the troops to the neighbourhood oi the oty ol Jioai-gnao, 
which stands on its bank in the ra dst oi a swamp 
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end of the day's journey, you reach a considerable town named 
Pau-gfun 1 The inhabitants worship idols, bum their dead, 
use paper money, and are the subjects of the grand khan. They 
gam their living by trade and manufacture they have much 
silk, and weave gold tissues. The necessaries of life are there in 
abundance. 


CHAPTER LVni 

or THE CITY OF XAIH 

At the distance of a day's journey from Pau-ghin, towards 
the south-east, stands the large and well built aty of K&w.* 
Its inhabitants are idolaters, use the paper money as thar cur 
rency, and are the subjects of the grand khan. Trade and 
manufactures flourish amongst them. They have fish in 
abundance, and game also, both beasts and birds. Pheasants, 
tn particular, are m such plenty, that for a bit of silver equal in. 
value to a Venetian groat you may purchase three of these 
birds, of the size of pea fowls 


CHAPTER LIX 


or THE CITIES or TTS-CUJ AND CHW-COI 
At the end of a day's journey from the last mentioned place, 
in the course of which many villages and much tilled land are 
met with, you reach a aty named Tin-gui, not of any great size, 
but plentifully furnished with all the necessaries of life The 
people are idolaters, the subjects of the grand khan, and use 
bis paper money They are merchants, and have many trad 
ing vessels. Both beasts and birds are here found in plenty 
The situation of this aty is towards the south-east, and on the 
left-hand — that is, on the eastern side of it, at the distance of 
three days’ journey— you find the sea. In the intermediate 


1 Tha 1* the Pan-m.cheu of Van Braam s journal, the Pao-yn hitn ©L 
Du Halde a map and the Pa©-yng shien of Staunton s. 

* Howes er different the names may appear this w evidently the town- 
oi Kao-yu, on the banks of the lake and canal and it is not to probable 
that Ka-in is a typographical mistake of Ka-iu, or ha vn, as in almost 
every name we have observed the final « to be changed for some other 
letter resembling it fa form. 
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space there are many salt-works, where large quantities of 
salt are manufactured . 1 You next come to the large and well- 
built town of Chin-gni, from whence salt is exported sufficient 
for the supply of all the neighbouring provinces.* On this 
article the grand khan raises a revenue, the amount of which 
would scarcely be credited. Here also the inhabitants worship 
idols, use paper money, and are the subjects of his majesty. 


CHAPTER LX 

OP THE CITY OF YAM-COT, OP WHICH MARCO POLO HELD 
THE GOVERNMENT 

Proceeding in a south-easterly direction from Chin-gni, you 
come to the important city of Yan-gui, which, having twenty- 
four towns under its jurisdiction, must be considered as a 
place of great consequence . 3 It belongs to the dominion of 
the grand khan. The people are idolaters, and subsist by 
trade and manual arts. They manufacture arms and all sorts 
of warlike accoutrements; in consequence of which many 
troops are stationed in this part of the country. The city is 
the place of residence of one of the twelve nobles before 

* Tingui, or Tfagiu. appears to be the Tai cheu of the maps a aty ot 
the second order, dependent upon Yang cbeu-fu, but ot which, as it 
lies out ot the route of travellers, we have little information. The 
situation, however, with respect to the sea, and in the midst of salt- 
works, serves to establish their identity ** II y a beaucoup de salines," 
observes Martini, “ vers l'orient de la vffle (de Yang cheu) oil le scl se 
fait de l’eau de la mer P tsq 

* This place, as a mart lor exporting the salt to diflerent provinces, we 
may presume to lie near the great mer, and Tswg-hiang-hiea presents 
Itself as favourably circumstanced for that traffic. It most, however, 
be observed that Chia gul, or Cm-gtu, as distinct from Tin-gui, Is not to 
be found in the Basle edition ot Venice epitome. 

* The points of the compass must here be gteaUy perverted; but 
whatever may be the situations assigned to the inconsiderable places 
lust mentioned, no doubts can be entertained ol Yin gm, or Yan giu, 
being the city ot Yang cheu-fu, although the jurisdiction of the latter 
comprehended. In the seventeenth century, according to Martini, only 
tea, instead ol twenty- (our towns. " Cest une ville forte tnarchande/' 
says Du Halde, “ tt ils'y fait on grand commerce de toutes series d'ouv- 
ragea Chinois. . . Le rests du canal Jusqu'i Pe-king, n’a intone vjlJe 
,<i»i lot. soi< j»n)narable .... .YaQ».tcJieo)t> _den'diene i Ld*jatci>iJ .eUlen 
y compte, tant dans la ville, <joe dans les lauxbourgs, deni millions 
d'amw." (Tom. L p. 134 ) Staunton speaks of it as a city of the first 
order, bearing the marks ol great antiquity. “ It still,” he says, “ bad 
the appearance of carrying on a considerable trade; and there were not 
fewer than a thousand vessels of diSertot sixes lying at anchor dose to 
it,"— P. 400. 
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spoken of, who are appointed by Hs majesty to the govern- 
ment cf the provinces , 1 and in the roan cf o**< of these, 
Marco Polo, try special order of the grand khan, acted as 
governor of this aty during the space of three yean. 


CHAPTER LXI 
or me fsotincx or wAs-cant 
fi5<GECi is the name cf a Urge and distmmnshed province 
of Manji, Etna ted towards the west.* The people are 
idolaters, use paper money m cmrency, are subjects of the 
grand iban, and art largelv engaged in commerce. Th-y 
bave raw sflJc, and weave tissues of silver and gold m great 
quantities, and of various patens. The country produce 
abundance of com, and is stored as well with domestic cattle 
as with beasts and birds that are the objects of th- chase, and 
plenty of tigers. It ripples th- sovereign with an ample 
menu-, and chiefly from th- imposts levied upon the neb 
articles in wh.ch the merchants trade. We shall now speak 
tf the cob'e aty of Sa yaa fa. 


CHAPTER LXH 

or THE CITY or SA TAX TO, THAT WAS TAKES BY THE r 
KEANS 07 NT COm AND KATTXO POLO 
Sa yah m is a considerable aty of the province of Ifan^ 
having under its jurisdiction twelve wealthy and large townsg 
•Ffaci It? acttttt o! tie C*vd Tribunal cl Twelve, pro ej ebapf 
cl '*-■« boot, ul aJU *, a it dal not a ; rpen as its passage 
orpi.es. that ti« g w eiaari cf the pravaco, cr rteaem, ai iS-T» Are 
lotted were tixea trxD then own body Sect) a sunvc 

BIT have taaen place Kt refl g; without bcag tie otibliibed {Tic. 
tar*. 

* Sr \za-gii a fa tic Bate cdJssa Saaijsl. «ad a tie curtcsenpef 
as well as the epuooe Vampj.) rat»t ccq-a f a ^o s b ly be neaal 
txxaeriT tie came o t the trxrrace to which the idjMT dj-aiity has 
%rrvn t&at cl Kazsg-iua- 

iep arts boa the fores cl >a raseiry, and p-.aVn ms c:ra .*gi cl its is-* . 
Usee ct its beansgs *rcca nj of the places already tented. S-aap- 
yang is « failed a the mwfiera part cf tie feceace ct Ho-knaag. a d*io- 
bxg to bit cl buawm cfv» the me Has. which itaeliaryes >tnii 
ato tie kiaag. Tfc- C T Osbe r oi tones coder its jarisictico l tie t^*» 
J^rtiM wtwte. «m seven, ezefastre of socce fortresses. 
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It is a place of great commerce and extensive manufactures 
The inhabitants bum the bodies of their dead, and are 
idolaters 1 They are the subjects of the grand khan, and use 
his paper currency Raw silk is there produced in great 
? quantity, and the finest silks, intermixed with gold, are woven 
Game of all lands abounds The place is amply furnished 
with everything that belongs to a great city, and by its un 
common strength it was enabled tostand a siege of three years, 
refusing to surrender to the grand khan, even after he had ob- 
tained possession of the province of Uanji 1 The difficulties 
experienced in the reduction of it were chiefly occasioned bj 
the army’s not being able to approach it, excepting on the 
northern side, the others being surrounded with water,® 
by means of which the place continually received supplies, 
which it was not in the power of the besiegers to prevent. 
When the operations were reported to his majesty, he felt 
extremely hurt that this place alone should obstinately hold 
out, after all the rest of the country had been reduced to obedi 
ence. The circumstance having come to the knowledge of the 
brothers Nicolo and Maffeo, who were then resident at the 
imperial court, 4 they immediately presented themselves to 
the grand khan, and proposed to him that they should be 
allowed to construct machines, such as were made use of in 
the West, capable of throwing stones of three hundred pounds 
weight, by which the buddings of the aty might be destroyed 
and the inhabitants killed Their memorial was attended to 
w * We are natural]/ surprised at these repealed assertions, that, even 
d in the central parts of the empire, the i nh abitants were accustomed to 
t» burn the bodies of their dead. It appears, however, from the observa 
nous made by the gentlemen of the Dutch embassy in passing through 
u the province of Kiang nan, that regular inhumation is not, even now so 
t general as bad been supposed and it may be fair to conjecture that, as 
many of the Chinese superstitions, and along with them the doctrine of 
the metempsychosis, were borrowed from their Indian neighbours, the 
riles of the funeral pile may formerly have been still more prevalent. 

* According to those who have written on the authority of the Chinese 
annals, Siang yang was invested in 1269 and taken in 1273 whereas 
Hang cbeu, the capital of the Song was not summoned until 1276 Our 
author therefore, instead of saying that the whole of Maaji had been 
conquered during the continuance of the siege, should have confined hrs 
assertion to a considerable part. 

■ The operations were directed, in the first instance against Fan 
^ thing on the northern side of the Han, opposite to, and a kind of suburb 
' of. Slang yang which appears from the plan in Du fialde to be in part 
enoompassed dv a bend of that nver 

* In the Basle edition the author ascribes to himself a share of the 
went the words being Dio tnim tempore ego et pater mens atone 
patruus f into ns in imperatons aula " and m the Italian epitome 
“ Certain cute Ea fo presa per mdustrfa de miser Nicolo e ilafio e Marco,' 
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by the grand than, who, warmly approving of the scheme, 
rave orders that the ablest smiths arid carpenters should be 
plimJ nrder their <iirectioa; amongst whom were seme Jfe*- 
torun Qaistuitt, who proved to be most able mechanics. 1 In 
a few days they completed their mangonels, according to the 
instructions furnished by the two brothers; and a trial being 
made of them in the presence of the grand khan, and of his 
whole court, an opportunity was afforded cf seeing them cast 
stones, each of which weighed three hundred pounds. They 
wrre then put cn board cf vessels, and conveyed to the army. 
When set up in front c! the city of Sa-yan-tu, the first stone 
projected by one cl them fell with such weight and violence 
upon a budding, that a great part of it was crushed, and fell 
to the ground. S® temfied were the inhabitants by this 
mischief, which to them seemed to be the eflect of a thunder- 
bolt from heaven* that they immediately deliberated upon 
the expediency cf suTrendenng Tersons authonied to treat 
were accordingly sent from the place, and their Submission 
was accepted on the same terms and conditions as had been ^ 
granted to the rest of the province. This prompt result cf 
their ingenuity increased the reputation and credit of these 
two Venetian brothers in the opinion of the grand khan and of 
aB his courtiers.* 

• Tin* people w* xalyhl n&dmtaad from ih* Ini of Kloinls to tv 
AsS»U£ Cfcniuim. and pcamUy Itbun or Roma, who were thro ic- 
eoncted lb* cxnt ioj-mous and best testroctrd people employed it 
ilii wolt or b tbe coin el the Tmir and other Etiimi pnsm. 
la tbe Bu!e ftulin, no the taetoiT, tley in tpolra cl 11 “ dim 
Upr. arias Christiaan* qw» octnKuio tabula us; " *nd tn tin epitome, 
is “ maestri Venetian! die ni (rrano) la qkU parte.” 

• Fniptal eolm ts taken ta the Cbmew a n na ' . t ot ti* fall ot ctlem 
Stone*. See Voy i Peking par De Gmgn**, torn. 1 pp 155 — J53. 

• It Dost oat ter* be passed uaaoucs-d. tbit the emus truer cl cur 
miter is pot l) a vtrtt test by tbe date comacnlr itueud to the 
redaction cf Siing yang. wtuch, if It actually took rue* it tbe dose 
ot tic year 717 1. allow* bo mere than two pears tor tbe Journey rl 
lb* Polo lamSy u« a Acre. In Palestine. wfcxeb they colulj left about 
tb* end of nyr (as shown ia note *. p 19 1 . until tbej 1 arrival at Pekin, 
whilst is Rammio'i text, tltkotjb cot in tb* Buie edition, it ts said to 
hare ocoipud three years lad a ball. It becomes nroesxary there! ate 
to adopt the cpmraa, either that tbe ten* they were 00 tbe ruad 
not ia iacl exceed the first mentioned renod, or that the siege was not 
temiutof *0 «rtf ex f Gtub 3 12 d /’ Xtti!Si base stated, to wfciea 
latter supposition some degree «{ probability ts risen be tbe repealed 
assertion o! our author that this was amongst tbe last places ot Jlanji ' 
that held oat against tbe Tartars. 
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CHAPTER LXin 

or the errv or sis-cxn, and or the verv great rites 

KIANG 

Leaving the city of Sa-yan fu, and proceeding fifteen days' 
journey towards the south-east, you reach the city of Sm-gui, 
which, although not large, u a place of great commerce 1 
The number of vessels that belong to it is prodigious, in con- 
sequence of its being situated near the Rung, which is the 
largest m er in the world, its width being in some places ten, 
in others eight, and in others six miles * Its length, to the 
place where it discharges itself into the sea, is upwards of one 
hundred days' journey * It is indebted for its great size to 
the vast number of other navigable risers that empty their 
waters into it, which ha\e their sources in distant countnes 
A great number of cities and large towns are situated upon 
its hanks, and more than two hundred, with sixteen 
provinces, 4 partake of the advantages of its navigation, 
» by which the transport of merchandise is to an extent 
that might appear incredible to those who have not 
had an opportunity of witnessing it When we consider, 
indeed, the length of its course, and the multitude of mere 

* Our author had stepped out of what might be regarded as the Un- 
ci ba route to speak of a place to remarkable as Sung rang and here 
again, by a Urge stride, returns to the eastern provinces. There is no 
town that appears to answer so well to the description be has given o< 
Sm-gui, as that of Kin bang at the northern extremity of the province 
of Kiang w, and which, as we are informed by MarUnl, was named Tin 
kiang under the dynasty of the Song 

* At the place where the Kiang U crossed by the Une of the canal the 
width h stated by Sir G btaunton at about two English miles, and by M 
De Guignrs at a French league but nearer to the sea it la, of course, 
much greater Ax our author should, however, be supposed to speak of 
its width Dear the aty he is describing, we ought perhaps to understand 
not Italian but Chinese miles, or h. which are to the former la the pro. 
portion of three to eight, and consequently his estimation would agree 
with that of the modern travellers. It is to the city of Kiu-kiang that 
the tide* of the sea, at the full and change, are perceived to extend, and 
here, 00 this account, it is said to change its appellation of Ta-kiang or 
the great river, for that of V Ing tsi- kiang or the son of the sea. 

* The length of its course is computed by Bartow at two thousand 
two hundred miles, which would give an average of twenty two wiles 
for each day’s passage, or perhaps thirty when the unavoidable stop* 
pages in so long a tract are considered By a day s journey must not 

r m general be understood what a person could travel in a given number 
of hours, but the interval between two accustomed resting places 

* The division of the provinces was not the same at that period as ft 
exists at present the whole number being now fifteen, exclusively 
the island of Hat nan 
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CHAPTER IAV1 

OF TUB CITY OF TJN-Gtl-GUl 

Depaktjnc from Cban-ghian fu, and travelling four dap 
towards the south-east, you pass many towns and fortified 
places, the inhabitants of which are idolaters, live by arts 
and commerce, are the subjects of the grand khan, and use 
his paper money At the end of these four dap, you reach 
the city of Tin-gui-gut, which is large and handsome,* and 
produces much raw silk, of which tissues of various qualities 
and patterns are woven. The necessaries of life are here in 
plenty, and the variety of game affords excellent sport The 
inhabitants were a vile, inhuman race At the time that 
Chanson Ba yan, or the hundred-eyed, subdued the country 
of Manji, he despatched certain Alanian Christians, * along 
with a party of his own people, to possess themselves of this 
aty , who, as soon as they appeared before it, were suffered 
to enter without resistance. The place being surrounded by 
a double wall, one of them within the other, the AJanuns 
occupied the first enclosure, where they found a large quantity 
of wine, and having previously suffered much from fatigue 
and privation, they were eager to quench their thirst, and, 
without any consideration, proceeded to drink to such excess, 
that, becoming intoxicated, they fell asleep. The people of 
the aty, who were within the second enclosure, as soon as they 
percaved that their enemies lay slumbering on the ground, 
took the opportunity of murdering them, not suffering one to 
escape. When Chmsan Ba y aa learned the fate of his detach 
ment, his indignation and anger were raised to the highest 
affitrd to Ihe sanies of Nestonan bishop*, as well as of other person* of 
rank, and as that ol Mir Sergius olleo occurs in the annals ol their 
church, it seems likely to have been the name oi which Sachis and Sams 

* The instance of four days journey In the line of the canal, from the 
last mentioned plate, shows that this city which in the early \ emet epi 
tome is named Tin gin gui, and in the Berlin manuscript Ccia-dun-fm, 
mast be the Tching tebeou foa of Do Haldc s map, or Chang cheu id 
according to our orthography nlle dlibre el d un grand commerce 
tjcf «f sitade prorile ttu caaaf ” 

* Without entering upon the anaenl and obscure history of the Alaai 
or Alan Ians oi Scythia or Turkman, it will be sufficient to observe that 
alter their defeat and dispersion by the Huns a considerable portion of 
them settled on the northern slope of the range oi Caucasus, on the 
western side ol the Caspian, and, if not actually the same people, art 
now confounded with the Abkhas and Cherkess or Circassian*. 
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pitch, and he imi another army to attack the place Wen 
it was earned, he gave order* for putting to the sword all the 
inhabitants, great and tmali, without distinction ol sex, as an 
act of retaliation 


CHAPTER LXVJI 

or Tne ernta or six cut a*d ta-ciu 
SlK-ctn u & large and magnificent city, the circumference ol 
which is twenty miles 1 The inhabitants are idolaters, sub- 
jects of the grand khan, and use his paper money They hare 
\ ait quantities of raw title, and manufacture it, not only for 
their own consumption, all of them being clothed la dresses 
of silk, but also for other markets. There are amongst them 
some very nch merchants, and the number of inhabitants is so 
great as to be a subject of astonishment. They are, however, a 
pusillanimous race, and solely occupied with their trade and 
manufactures In these indeed they display considerable 
ability, and if they were as enterprising manly, and warlike, 
as they are ingenious, so prodigious is their number that they 
might not only subdue the whole of the province (Manji), but 
might carry their views still further They have amongst 
them many physicians of eminent skill, who can ascertain the 
nature of the disorder, and know how to apply the proper 
remedies * There are also persons distinguished as professors 
of learning, or, as we should term them, philosophers, and 

* By Sin-gui Is to be understood the eminent city ot Su-cheo, situated 
la the line ol the canal, and much celebrated by travellers, who compare 
11 fa some respects, to Venice. " The street* of ihe city ol Sowohop- 
loo," up St tun ton. through the suburbs ol which the yacht* cow 
passed, were divided, like Venice, by branches from the principal canal. 
Over etch ol those branches was erected an elegant alone bridge. The 
fleet ot the embassy was nearly three hours in passing the suburbs of 
Soo-cfcoo-foo before they arrived »t the city wails. (VoL it p <rp ) 

Les tnur allies de la rule de Sucheu. aays Martini. “ cot qnarante 
stadia Chfacases de circuit Biais ti vena y comprenet le* (auzbourys 
vous en trooverei sans doute plus de cent/ (P 1*4 ) horty Chinese 
ii are equal to fifteen Italian miles. 

*SB-ci»etj-i3 being s plaae ot great srealth end Justify It is natural 
that the medical art should there be 1 "bo ally encouraged, and its prac- 
titioners skiltuL By some writers the Chinese physicians are said to i, 
“ have made a proficiency that would astonish the ablest ol ours fa 
Europe “ whilst others consider their elaborate process ol leeling the 
ptnJe, aaa'tfteir pretensions or' erring from thence enabled "to ascertain 
the seat ol the disorder a* nothing better than solemn mummery See 
Cen«al Description of China, by the Abbfi Croaker rot. h. p *ko and 
Barrow a Travels fa China, p 34 j. 
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others who may be called magicians or enchanters * On the 
mountains near the aty, rhubarb grows in the highest per- 
fection, and is from thence distributed throughout the pro- 
vince.* Ginger is likewise produced in large quantities, and 
his sold at so cheap a rate, th3t forty pounds weight of the 
‘ fresh root may be had for the value, in their money, of a Vene- 
tian silver groat. Under the jurisdiction of Sin-gui there are 
sixteen respectable and wealthy cities and towns, where trade 
and arts flourish. By the name of Sin-gui is to be understood 
“ the aty of the earth,” as by that of Kin-sai, " the aty of 
heaven. "* Leaving Sin-gui, we shall now speak of another 
1 By philosophers and magicians, he evidently alludes to the disciples 
of Coalmans (commonly termed ttUratxJ, and to those of Lao- faun, or 
the seel o{ the ; as In other places, by the appellation of idolaters, 
he means the worshippers of Fo, or Buddha, wh» constitute the most 
numerous class. The first of these study the moral and metaphysical 
works ol tbe*r great master, and take regular degrees in philosophy, 
which qualify them, according to their attainments, for bolding the 
several oftoes of government, and becoming what Europeans term 
“ mandarins of let tors.'’ The tao-fu, or “ sons of immortality," as they 
Style themselves, hold doctrines which some writers describe as resem- 
, him* those of the Hindu yogu or quietists (from whom they seem, in 
infect, to be derived), vrhiLt others, judging from their worldly habits, 
attribute to them those oi the Epicurean school, but whatever their 
dogmas may be, they devote themselves to the practice ol magic, and 
delude their followers by the visions and reveries of the Mammal*. 

» " Le (more correctly, according to t>e Gnignes, U-koJng 

grand jauae) ou la rhubarbe,” lays P Per ea a n . " croft en plusieurj 
endroits de la Chine, ha tneiHeure est celle de Sse-tchouen cefle qui 
vieot dans la province de Xeosi et dans le royanme de Thibet, tui est 
faWefenre*' (Lett. fdlf. tom tit n son 1 V 


fort 


• P 3°7 ) The mountains of the 


e produce a pood kind, although not noticed by our modern tra- 
vellers, who In general have bad little opportunity of making botanical 
researches beyond the borders of the canals and high roads. It 15 evi- 
dent that a mistake has here been made, probably to the arrangement 
of our author's cngiaal notes. What ts said of the growth of rhubarb 
in the neighbourhood of this Sm guf or Su-cheu, m the eastern province 
of Kiang-nan, was undoubtedly meant to apply to another Smgui, or 
Si nmg. a well-known place of trade in the western province of Shen-si, 
and on the toad to Tibet. The commerce in that article particularly 
belongs to the latter place, and the Russians, as Pallas informs us, make 
their contracts for It with Buchanan merchants settled there. It b not 
only in itself Improbable that two places of the same name, in opposite 
extremes of China, should boast of this production, but the fact of 
its being found In any one of the eastern provinces b entirely tea- 
supported. V> ith respect to ginger, the quantity that might be pur- 
chased for a Venetian groat is said in the Italian epitome to be five only, 
not forty pounds weight (The best tests agree fa reading forty t 
■ -VAlfaugif our amittsr may de mistaken in fas etymology ana th fas 
distinctive epithets of celestial and terrestrial paradise, it is plain that 
his observation refers to a well known Chinese saying that, ** what the 
heavens are, above, Su-cheu and Hang^heu are upon earth ” P Mar- 
tini gives the proverb fa the original words- Tbevenot, In. partie. 

p 1*4 
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rity, distant from it only a day’s journey, named Ya-gro, 
where, likewise, there is a vast abundance of raw silk, and 
where there are many merchants as well as artificers. Sffln 
of the finest quality are woven here, and are afterwards carried 
to every part of the province. 5 No other circumstances pre- 
senting themselves as worthy of remark, we shall now proceed - 
to the description of the principal city and metropolis of the 
province of Many, named Kin-sai. 


CHAPTER LXVm 

or TSZ NOBLE AND MACNIUCENT CITY or KIN-5AJ 
§ r. Upon leaving Va-giu yon pass, in the course of three days’ 
journey, many towns, castles, and villages, all of them vodl 
inhabited and opulent. The people are idolaters, and the 
subjects of the grand khan, and they use paper money and 
have abundance of provisions. At the end of three days you 
reach the noble and magnificent aty of Kin-sai, a name thfih 
signifies “ the celestial aty,” and winch it merits from its pre- 
eminence to all others in the world, in point of grandeur and 
beauty, as well as from its abundant delights, which might 
lead an inhabitant to imagine himself in paradise.* This aty 
was frequently visited by Marco Polo,* who carefuDy and 
diligently observed and inquired into every circumstance 
respecting it, all of which he entered in his notes, from whdnce 
the following particulars are briefly stated. According* to 

' ifce aty of Va-gie, of which no mention e made In the other ’ref- 
coos, most be either Ho-cheo, situated on the ode of Late Tu, oppe* KJ i» 
to that on which Su-cheu stands, or else (and mere probably) the cjtf 
called toa-hza; ta modem tunes, asd formed? Sio-cbeu, which 15 m the 
direct toe of the canal, and midway between Su-cheu and Hang-cheo, 
Both of them are celebrated for the richness of their cot nm eroc. particu- 
larly in silk, both raw and manufactured. 

* At the time when this aty. the capital of Southern China under the 
dynasty of the Sons, was surrendered to the arms of Kublal. the Chinese 
ana ah call it by the name of Ian gnan. This was changed by the Stag 
fer that of Hang-cheo, which U had borne at an earlier period, and which 
it sti’U retains. Qu ia saf, Ktn-sai, or, according to De Goignes, Kin- Isay, 
mast therefew be considered edy as a descriptive appcllitieai, grounded, 
SSzKyjf jp»r'.tfc^.MTiueebia'Ad^ij».alceai}>'.»/it4C«iJ 

celestial abode, although the meaning of the component words may noC 
be precisely that which our aultot has assigned to them. 

* The aty of Yang-cheo-fa, of which he was the provisional govwncc 
tor three years, bring distant only about a week's journey, by the canal, 
from Haag-chen-fu, he bad consequently the opportunity of occasional 
intercourse nth that capital. 
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common estimation, this city is an hundred m2es in circuit, 1 
Its streets and canals are extensive, and there are squares, or 
market-places, 'which, being necessarily proportioned ui size 
to the prodigious concourse of people by whom they are fre- 
quented, are exceedingly spacious. It is situated between a 
lake of fresh and very dear water on the one side,* and a m er 
of great magnitude £on the other, the waters of which, by a 
number of canals, large and small, are made to run through 
every quarter of the aty, carrying with them all the filth into 
the lake, and ultimately to the sea 5 This, whilst it contributes 
much to the punty of the air, furnishes a communication by 
water, in addition to that by land, to all parts of the town; 
the canals and the streets being of sufficient width to allow of 
boats on the one, and carnages in the other, comemently 


1 These dimensions, taken In their literal sense, must he regarded as 
extravagant, even although they should be understood to Include the 
suburbs, but there has already been frequent occasion to remark, that 
when, in describing the sire of places, our author speaks of miles, he 
must be supposed to mean Chinese miles, or li, which are to the Italian 
m the proportion o! three to eight. Even such an extent might seem 
ereessive, were it not that the walls even ol the modern City art esti 
mated by travellers at sixty li, and that, it in the course of five centuries 
they have undergone alterations it is to be presumed their touts may 
b»ve been considerably contracted. It is rarely indeed that Strangers 
can have the opportunity of measuring the works of fortified places 
they must derive their Information from the natives, who, from ignorance 
or vanity, are likely to deceive them. 

‘The lake here spoken of is the Si-hu, or * western lake," so called 
from ilc being situated on the western side of the city Although 
Inconsiderable in point of extent, it is highly celebrated by all travellers 
on account of the beauty at its surrounding scenery and the peculiar 
transparency of Its waters. "The lake , 1 says Staunton, ' formed 
• beautiful sheet of water about three or four miles in diameter, and 
surrounded to the north, east, and south by an amphitheatre of pic- 
turesque mountains. It was m most places shallow, the water per- 
fectly pellucid, and the bottom gravelly’* {P 4U > ** The wafer,” 

says Barrow, who made an excursion on it, ** was as clear as crystal.’ 

P 5K 

* The river upon which this ancient capital of southern China stands 
Is the Tsien tang Viang “ The tide,” says Staunton, " increases the 
width of this riser to about four miles opposite the city At low water 
there is a fine level strand neat two miles broad, which extends towards 
the sea as far as the eye can reach ” (P 4 jS j According to the words 
of our author there appears to have been, in his time, a passage of water 
from the fiver through the numerous canals of the city, iato fhe lake. 
This would take place at the flood tide, and at the ebb through y, e 
-ibannels, there would lava reflux from the lake into the liver, Dec essarr 
for the purpose of cleansing them. But in the modern accounts of Haui 
cheu-fri no mention is made of any such communication between the 
riier and the city oc the lake, and to account for the disagreement we 
might be led to conclude that from the receding of the sea, nr other 
natural causes, a change of circumstances may have been produced m 
»o long a coarse of time. 
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passing, with articles necessary lor the consumption of the 
inhabitants. 1 It is commonly said that the number of bridges, 
of all sizes, amounts to twelve thousand* Those which are 
thrown over the principal canals and are connected with the 
main streets, have arches so high, and built with so much slaS, 
that vessels with thar masts can para under them,* whilst, at 
the same time, carts and horses are passing os tr their heads, — 
so well is the dope from the street adapted to the height of the 
arch. If they were not in fact so numerous, there would be no 
convenience of crossing from one place to another. 

§ a. Beyond the aty, and enclosing it on that side, there is 
a fosse about forty rmles in length, very wide, and full of water 
that comes from the river before mentioned. This was ex- 
cavated by the ancient kings of the province, in order that 
when the riser should overflow its banks, the superfluous 
water might be diverted into this channel; and to serve at the 
same time as a measure of defence. 4 The earth dug oat from 

1 All the toaAem account* ot tin* aty concur to describing iu numerous 
fan,!*, bat they likewue taxist upon the narrowness of it* paved Urcetv 
Our author, It a true, to « subsequent part ot has dooipliM, speak* cfc, 
the principal atrett a* being lorty paces to width (about equal to that ct 
Pekin); bat it tnu»t be considered lh»t at the r*nod when he wrote. 
Hang -they atil retained the maguificecc* ol a great capital and imperial 
residence, and that to a Country repeatedly ravaged by iccelgn and 
domeitic ceoquereest it cannot be supposed to have escaped repeated 
destruction, cor. when renewed, to have assumed, to the new arrange- 
ment oi its streets, any other character than that of a prov inci al city, 
although ol the Brst class. 

* Amongst the exaggerations Imputed to our anther, fa his account of 
China, none has been more commonly pointed out by those who take a 
part against bun, than this assertion, that a city, whatever its extent 
and magnificence might be, should have contained twelve thousand 
bridges. It cannot be denied that the truth Is here outstepped, but it 
must be recollected that he does not state the fact upon the authority of 
any enumeration of his own, but merely as the popular story |1 /oma is 
the expression) related by the inhabitants of the place, whose vanity, 
m this and other instances, led them lo impose open admiring eredolif v. 

* " Outre ces digues." sap P te Ccmtt speaking ot the grand canal, 

"on a basil one infiuiU da rents pour la communication des terns 
Os soot de trots, de cinq, et de sept arches, eelle du milieu est extra- 
crdinatoement haute, aim que les barques en passant, ce voter. t pas 
obligees d'abaisser lenrs toasts-" fhoov Mini, de la Chine, tool. j. p. 
161 i ** He to us les environs," says Du Halde, m his description of a 
neighbouring OCT. “ 00 Peat remr, entrer, et «!lex dans toute la viSe en 
bateau. II n’y a point de rue ml il n‘y ait un canal , e’est pourquoi Q y 
a quantltfi de ponts qui sont fort tlev#% et presque tons d'une scale 
ax che ” fTom. L p 179.) But meat directly tp our purpose is barrow 1 A. I 
observation, that ‘ over this main trunk and most of the other canals J 
and rivers, are a great variety of bridges. . . Some have the piers of 

such an extraordinary height, that the largest Vesvels, of two hundred 
tecs, sad under them without striking their masts .*’— P 357 

* The existence oi this losse, commencing at the lake, and terminating 
at the river, may be traced m Du flalde'a plan of the city. Its lengtn 


1 
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thence was thrown to the inner side, and has the appearance of 
man> hillocks surrounding the plaice. There are within the 
aty ten principal squares or market places, besides innumer 
able shops along the streets Each side of these squares is half 
h a mile m length , 1 and in front of them is the mam street, forty 
paces m width, and running m a direct line from one ex 
tremit} of the aty to the other It is crossed by many low 
and comement bridges These market-squares (two miles 
in their whole dimension) are at the distance of four miles from 
each other In a direction parallel to that of the main street, 
but on the opposite side of the squares, runs a very large canal 
on the nearer bank of which capacious warehouses are built of 
stone, for the accommodation of the merchants who nrme 
from India and other parts, together with their goods and 
effects, tn order that they may be conveniently situated with 
respect to the market places * In each of these, upon three 
days in every week, there u an assemblage of from forty to fifty 
thousand persons who attend the markets and supply them 
with every article of provision that can be desired. There 11 
*’ an abundant quantity of game of all kinds, such as roebucks, 
stags, fallow deer, hares, and rabbits, together with partridges, 
pheasants, francobns quails, common fowls capons, and such 
numbers of ducks and geese as can scarcely be expressed, for 
so easily are they bred and reared on the lake, that, for the 
value of a Venetian silt er groat, you may purchase a couple of 
geese and two couple of ducks * There, also, are the shambles. 


there appears to exceed tbe proportion here assigned of tour tenth* of 
the whole ex lent ol the walls, but all the plans in that collection arc 
without scale, and seem to have been drawn by Ch aese artists, from 
memory rather than from actual survey IS th regard to tbe object ot 
this excavation, it may rather be thought intruded to carry o B the over- 
flowing* ol tbe lake, than to rece vt those oi tbe river and Staunton 
accordingly speak* ot the stream that flow* through It at ordinary times, 
as being supplied from the former 

1 The intenor of this and of every other Chinese city must have under 
gone an entire change since the day* ot our author and the batars or 
market place* here ment oued are unnoticed by modern traveller*. 
According to the length of the Ch arse li, as established by the most 
accurate writers, at 196 Trench toises, each s de of these squares would 
be about jao English yard*, and their distance from each other about 
a 560 

• The regulation* of the Chinese government with regard to foreign 
'‘commerce appear flave Seen nearty- 65e same, « a remote period, as 
those to wh ch the European concerns at the port ol Canton are sob. 
jeeted at the present day 

■ Perhaps instead of the conjunction copulative and we should 
here read the disjunctive “ or “ and consider two ol the small ex of these 
aquatic birds as an equivalent foe one of the larger 
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where they slaughter cattle for food, such as oxen, calves, kids, 
and lambs, to furnish the tables of rich persons and of the great 
magistrates. As to people of the lower classes, they do not 
scruple to eat every other kind of flesh, however unclean, 
without any discrimination. 1 At all seasons there is in_ the 
markets a great variety of heibs and fruits, and especially 
pears of an extraordinary sire, weighing ten pounds each, that 
are white in the inside, hire paste, and have a very fragrant 
smell* there are peaches also, in their season, both of the 
yellow and the white kind* and of a delicious flavour. Grapes 
are not produced there, but are brought in a dried state, and 
very good, from other parts. This applies also to wine, which 
the natives do not hold in estimation, being accustomed to 
their own liquor prepared from rice and spices. From the sea, 
which is fifteen miles distant, there is daily brought up the 
river, to the aty, a vast quantity of fish; and in the lake also 
there is abundance, which gives employment at all times to 
• persons whose sole occupation it is to catch them. The sorts 

•Staunton observes, that “of the larger kind (of quadrupeds) the 
common people have little opportunity of ever tasting, unless of suefe. 
as die by accident or disease. In such cases the appetite of a Chinese 
surmounts all scruple, whether it be aa ox cr camel, a sheep or ass. it b 
equally acceptable. This people know no distinction 0/ dean and un- 
clean meat- . . . Quadrupeds that can find some resources for subsistence 
about dwelling-houses, such as hogs and dogs, are the most common 
animal food, and are sold at the public markets." (P. 399 ) The 
Arabian travellers of the ninth century notice m like manner the in<Lj- 
ennunate style of feeding to which the Chinese were addicted In them 

^Pears of the weight ol ten pounds are. It must be confessed, an extra- 
ordinary production of nature, and most have been of a kind still un- 
known in Europe, where, I believe, the largest are not found to exceed 
tiro pounds, nor have I been able to ascertain the weight of any pear 
grown in England, exceeding twenty-six ounces. Jt a well kaowa, 
indeed, that the varieties of the pyrns, as well as ol other fruits, not only 
degenerate In ure and quality, but m a long course of years actually 
become extinct. But the credibility of our author's assertion does not 
test for support upon the mere presumption of what might have been 
the state ol Chinese horticulture tn the thirteenth century, for we learn 
from the accounts of modem travellers that pears of uncommon magni- 
tude are still produced in the eastern provinces of China. Sir. Henry 
Browne, who for many years filled the situation of Chief of the Company's 
factory at Canton, assured Jfr Jlars dea that he had seen pears; supposed 
to have been produced in the province of Po-kien. the bulk of which 
equalled that of a moderate sired wise decanter What is said of their 
inner substance resembling paste, 0 meant to describe that quauty 
which Van Btaaa terms /owdint* or melting, and which De Guigneii 
speaking of the same fruit, expresses by tnrrie The Utter pronounces i 
them to be " fcrt grosses et eicelleniex."— -Tom. in. p 355 

• By peaches of the yellow kind it may be conjectured that onr author 
means apricots, which, as well as peaches, are the produce of that part 
of Cbaja. He mention Is made of oranges. 
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are various according to the season of the year, and, in conse- 
quence of the offal earned thither from the town, they become 
iarge and rich At the sight of such an importation 0/ fish, 
you would think it impossible that it could be sold, and yet, 
yn the course of a few hours, it is all taken off, so great is the 
number of inhabitants, even of those classes which can afford 
to indulge in such luxuries, for fish and flesh are eaten at the 
same meal Each of the ten market squares is surrounded 
with high dwelling houses 1 in the lower part of which are 
shops, where eiery Lind of manufacture is earned on, and 
every article of trade is sold, such, amongst others, as spices, 
drugs, trinkets, and pearls In certain shops nothing is 
\ ended but the wine of the country which they are continu 
ally brewing and serve out fresh to their customers at a 
moderate price The streets connected with the market 
squares are numerous, and in some of them are many cold 
baths, attended by sen-ants of both sexes, to perform the 
offices of ablution for the men and women who frequent them, 
and who from then- childhood have been accustomed at all 
f Tunes to wash in cold water, which the) reckon highly con 
ducave to health At these bathing places, however, they 
have apartments provided with warm water, for the use of 
strangers, who from not being habituated to it, cannot bear 
the shock of the cold All are in the daily practice of washing 
their persons, and especially before their meals 
§ 3 In other streets are the habitations of the courtesans 
who are here in such numbers as I dare not \enture to report 
and not only near the squares, which is the situation usually 
appropriated for their residence, but in eiery part of the city 
they are to be found, adorned with much finely, highly per 
fumed, occupying well furnished houses, and attended by 
many female domestics* These women are accomplished, 

‘The generality ot Chinese houses having only one floor those which 
are raised to a second story may comparatively be termed am alt 

* At H&nboUu, or rekin, it was the custom in our author s time, as it 
■s at the present day to restrict ibe res denes of the public women to the 
suburbs of the city where the numerous strangers who resort to the 
capital Were likewise quartered. Here, on the other baud, they are 
described as inhabiting the most frequented parts of the town and es- 
pecially the vicinity of the square* or barars, xs if the accommodation of 
r v?tBe foreign merchants. In Uus respect also, was particularly consulted. 

Ces femmes (say* the second of the Arabian travellers, after tx 
plaining the manner in which they were registered and licensed by Use 
' officers of government! marchent les sairs nab dices d estofles (silks) do 
' diverse* oouleurs, el cues no portent pom t d« voiles. Elies s abandon 
nent i tons les estranges* QouveUement armb dans le pals, lor* qu Us 
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an! art perfect in (he aits cf lUi'i'jvtit and d*K*>*^, 
wbcH lV-T aercrcpany wi'h rtytrwfxa adip'cd to ru‘7 
cf {vtvin, tntrr** tVnt itrar-fm whn hav* wet 
of there charroe, rr'-i.'i in ft *Utr cf J«rtr.i'.* n, a»f 
to tncLir'M Irr l*«l r-efttna»r-t ajti lint U*rf «n 1 
rerrr «Lmt IhettwSwt* cf t*-* ifrpfc^i»v TV** {MoucVk* 
an •» tr-n.ftl plenum, %fc*-n they rrta-n In ll«f tom* t**y 
report that they hare ben ia Kin-W, et t! « ctSnOftt oty, and 
rail far the Unw when ti*T nuy I' cat 'ini c*i rmi,' p*r*d> 
in ether ftrert* are ti* dwrLi-;^ of the phruoart and iV 
aitroloftrs, who «Jk> jure fjtnruc'wm b read if and wrtt/r? 
at weS et in rune other art* Tby hare apeutmenii *1»* 
t-'-m-tt tivne which rrrrocad *V maflet-wparti. Or 
ep^tite ede* tl rath of thne vpia/r» there »if i»o 1 ary* 
edifim, where ("Wn a-pomied by the ym>J khan ut 
lUli'wsi, to take b-evnha^ ayr-iwoor cf %ry dd!m*»rl 
iha* rear tappm ta uivs If-tarm tb fsrnyrj t-mham* cf 
ft*noapt the tfiha'e tints of the pUcr It it U**ir date bee- 
tw to to that the puidi u-poo tV nnl bidyw b tVif ^ 


mnecOve tnam.»H iof »!on nnti-'a 1S1 1 be tsit , » km'*‘t 
alter) we *5 Jy pUetd, tad In nw cl to poniih the 


dtLnfj-«iU «t thnr discretion.* 

On each tide of the principal itrrn, all rad/ tnenUened a* 
ntmdm^ from ere end of the city to the caber, there are 
home* and marncra of prtat aue, with thar Rtr^nu, and Bear 
to these, the «Jw e’fcnf* of the artmit, who »crk w ahops, at 
iHf feverai trades , and at all lioun you aec each rt-diiWe* 
of people passim: ft-nd rrpt iur?, 00 thnr rarjoa* avoeaUont, 
that the pron i.nj food in * j laency for l hnr mam’enanre 
iw»bt be deemed an impouibthty, * Uit other > 'cat *nU be 
formed when it u oUoired tiat, on every roarket-dav, tbe 
ujuam are crowded with tradespeople, «lo emer the whole 
ijvice with the ftrtid'S liroo^l t bv cart* and l^jts for all cf 
which they find a talc, by initananj the imjl- article of 


littn laluaK*."— Aac. K»Ul j> if 

* la ift* uegoel (i»«n tf O* owe - . , 

cuodiria* ee autuUaln lbw*a> b« tarnuno* “ It \uo-h*y tt*i C« 


wtam c t lift v*vr»i] riati tl d *3 
' “■» baa-iur tt»i o« 

C'iA -tCucrr.v^tte v 


- "to JWM ak-Of Ifc« Itftxu. tw 

•TOitait 0! lie »<>l toctour»« c( proj to not ft»emtto<l nmi, u, m U< 

or on «af otter Pnfctas occftikm. tal ««ci tvl4»vlail rulct 
•tom fcto own tnmni ~~P «)> 
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pepper, some notion may be formed of the whole quantity of 
provisions, meat, wine, groceries, and the like, required for the 
consumption of the inhabitants of Km-sai, and of this, Marco 
Polo learned from an officer employed in the grand khan s 
^ customs, the daily amount was fort) three loads, each load 
being tw 0 hundred and forty three pounds 1 

§ 4 The inhabitants of the aty are idolaters, and they use 
paper m oney as currency The men as w ell as the women har e 
fair complexions, and are handsome. The greater part of 
them are always clothed m silk, in consequence of the vast 
quantity of that material produced in the territory of Km sai, 
exclusively of what the merchants import from other pro- 
vinces* Amongst the handicraft trades exercised in the 
place, there are twelve considered to be superior to the rest, 
os being more generally useful, for each of which there are a 
thousand workshops, and each shop furnishes employment 
for ten, fifteen, or twenty workmen and in a few instances as 
many as forty, under their respective masters. The opulent 
, principals in these manufactories do not labour with their own 
v hands, but on the contrary, assume airs of gentility and affect 
parade Their wives equally abstain from work They have 
much beauty, as has been remarked, and are brought up with 
delicate and languid habits * The costliness of their dresses, 

* A* our author proiesses to have obtained his information on th * 
bead from an othcer ol the customs it follows that the quantity o! pepper 
stated In the test was that of the importation (which alone could eomo 
under his cognisance] and not tbe quantity consumed in the city with 
which, however it was not unlikely to be confounded in the mind of the 
former Tbe daily entry being slated at to 449 lbs the annua] quantity 
would be $ 813 BSj lbs. or (at the customary rate of i6cwt. to the Ion, 

In this ait de) about a ito tons. This may be thought lares, hut In a 
paper drawn up by Mr e Pigou, and published m Dairy tuple s Oriental 
Repertory (vol u p 305) it is asserted that the usual import at all tbe 
trading ports of China, is about go 000 peculs or. at 133 lbs. to the peeul, 
about 3,000 tons. Les tfoUandoes et les Aaglois, says De Guignes, 
Speaking of the modem commerce at (he Chinese, out veadu 1 463 033 
bvres pessnt depcovre, <6,371 livresdeywofle, et 8,079 livrrsdemuseade 
Cette quantity d tp cedes, si 1 on consuICre la population de la Chine, est 
plus qu msuffivante, et n est nen en raison de ee que l empire devro t con 
summer (Tom. in. p 304 ) In regard to the inadequacy of tins 
Importation it Should be observed, that it n not upon the European 
trade alone the Chinese depend for their supplies of pepper Their junks 
frequent many of the eastern islands, and at the port of Borneo Proper in 
Particular annually take on board large cargoes of that article. 

* v * Tbe flowered and embroidered satins, and other branebrs in tbe_ 
manutacture of silk, every part of which is done by women, occupy 
says Staunton, vast numbers of them in Han-cfaoo-foo. Most 
men were rally dressed and appeared to be in comfortable , 

stances "—Embassy voL it, t> <39 

* The softness of feature delicacy of shape, and languid 
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and persons who inhabit the same street, both men and women, 
from the mere circumstance of neighbourhood, appear like one 
family In their domestic manners they are free from jealousy 
or suspicion of their wives, to n hom great respect is shown, and 
any row would be accounted infamous who should presume 
to use indecent depressions to a mamed woman To strangers 
also, who visit their aty in the way of commerce, they give 
proofs of cordiality, inviting them freely to their houses, show 
fag them hospitable attention, and furnishing them with the 
best advice and assistance in their mercantile transactions 
On the other hand they dislike the sight of soldiery, not 
excepting the guards of the grand khan, as they preserve the 
recollection that by them they were deprived of the govern 
ment of their native kings and rulers 

§ £ On the borders of the lake are many handsome and 
spaaous edifices belonging to men of rank and great magis 
trates There are likewise many idol temples, with their 
monasteries, occupied by a number of monks, who perform 
1 the service of the idob ' Near the central part are two islands, 
upon each of which stands a superb building with an incredible 
number of apartments and separate pavilions. When the 
inhabitants of the aty have occasion to celebrate a wedding, 
or to give a sumptuous entertainment, they resort to one of 
these islands, where thev find ready for their purpose every 
article that can be required, such as vessels, napkins, table- 
linen, and the like which are provided and kept there at the 
common expense 0! the atuens, by whom also the buildings 
were erected It may happen that at one time there are a 
hundred parties assembled there, at wedding or other feasts 
all of whom, notwithstanding, are accommodated with separate 
rooms or pavilions, so judiciously arranged that they do not 
interfere with or incommode each other In addition to this, 
there are upon the lake a great number of pleasure vessels or 
barges calculated for holding ten, fifteen, to twenty persons, 
being from fifteen to twenty paces In length, with a wide and 

* “ The Jake " uyi Staunton, “ formed a beautiful sheet cl water 
about three or lour mile* in diameter, and surrounded. to the north 
past, »nd »oulh by aa amphitheatre of mountains, between the base ol 
_whkb and the margin of the Jake, Ibe narrow slip of level grouad war 
laid out In a pleasing style suitable to the situation. It was ornamented 
wlln'ooutes anh gardens tit ~Br*nlrattn*,~as'wili as a piiaee'ofiong ng to 
the emperor ! ore t her with tempi's, asonwfen'* for the Aaf**w*i e* 
priests ol bo, snd a number ol Usht and fane lul stone bridges 
thrown across the arms ol the late. Upon the 
erected pagodas, one of which aeiraeied particular 
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flat fiocring, and not table to heel to either ode in passes 
thresh the water. Such persons ts txle del^ht in the amuse- 
ment, and mean to enjoy it, either in the company of their 
women cr that of their male companions, engage one of these 
barges, which are always kept in the nicest order, with proper 
snts and tables, together with every other hind of fund turn 
necessary for giving an entertainment. The cabins have a 
flat roof cr upper detk, where the boatmen take their place, and 
by means of long poles, which they thrust to the bottom of 
the lake (not more than one or two fathoms in depth), they 
shove the barges along, until they reach the intended spot. 
These cabins are painted wj thin-side o! various colours and 
with a variety of figures ; all ports of the vessel are likewise 
adorned with painting. 1 There are windows on each side, 
which may either be kept shut, -cr opened, to give an oppor- 
tunity to the company, as they sit at table, of looking out in 
every direction and feasting their eyes cm the variety and 
beauty ol the scents as they pass them. And truly the gratifi- 
cation afforded in this manner, upon the water, exceeds any ,j 
that can be derived from the amusements on the land; for as ^ 
the lake extends the whole length of the city, on cue side, you 
have a view, as you stand in the boat, at a certain distance 
from the shore, of all its grandeur and beauty, its palaces, 
temples, convents, and gardens, with trees of the largest tixe 
growing down to the water's edge, whilst at the same time yoa 
enjoy the sight cf other boats of tbe same description, con- 
tinually passing you, filled in like manner with parties in 
pursuit of amusement. In fact, the inhabitants of this place, 
as soon as the labours cf the day have ceased, or their mercan- 
tile transactions are dosed, think of nothing else than of pass- 
ing tbe remaining boun in parties of pleasure, with their wives 
cr their mistresses, either m these barges, or about the aty in 
carnages, of which it will here be proper to give some account, 
as constituting one of the amusements of these people. 

It must be observed, in the first place, that the streets of 

**• >»▼=»,” says P Ilzrtau, " qo’en pocrrwt appeCer *vec tl*» 
d”-» pai»M tft*K pare* OtfOs soot peats, do diverse* toulra-s. et t;ae 
toot y brule da pita to et da roei2eor « de sorte qo* c‘«t Ucil) 

tm Je* jewr*. CnCt'ants de Ki^-oheo^qtd vii *at»aj 
la eolopid, y troovect ea aheadaace toot oe qo'fls petrvent srmimta ~ \ 

(P 11' ) “ Vast umbers cf barges,- Hyi Barrow, speain* cf tbe 
“fj* lake, “ were o ga g to and fro, all gaily decorated •nth pilot and 
r ,k,:n r and streasuBg Ctiocrs, the parties wit h a them apparently aB 
m permit of treasure." — P 514. 
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Kin-sat are all paved with stones and bricks, and so likewise 
are all the principal roads extending from thence through the 
province of Manji, by means of which passengers can travel 
to every part without sailing their feet, but as the couriers of 
^ his majesty, who go on horseback with great speed, cannot 
make use of the paveraeat, a part of the road, on one side, is on 
their account left unpaved The main street of the aty, of 
which we have before spoken, as leading from one extremity 
to the other, is paved with stone and bnck to the width of ten 
paces on each side, the intermediate part being filled up with 
small crave!, and provided with arched drains for carrying off 
the ram water that falls, into the neighbour mg canals, so that 
it remains always dry On this gravel it u that the carnages 
are continually passing and repassing They are of a long 
shape, cov ered at top, have curtams and cushions of silk, and 
are capable of holding six persons Both men and women who 
feel disposed to take their pleasure, are in the daily practice of 
hiring them for that purpose, and accordingly at every hour 
you may see vast numbers of them dnven along the middle 
ft? part of the street 1 Some of them proceed to visit certain gar 
dens, where the company are introduced, by those who have 
the management of the place, to shady recesses contrived by 
the gardeners for that purpose, and here the men indulge 
themselves all day in the society of their women, returning 
home, when it becomes late, in the manner they came. 

§ 6. It is the custom of the people of Km-sai, upon the birth 
of a child, for the parents to make a note, immediately, of the 
day, hour, and minute at w hich the dehvery took place They 
then inquire of an astrologer under what sign or aspect of the 
heavens the child w as bom, and his answer is likewise com 
mitted carefully to writing When therefore he is grown up, 
and 13 about to engage in any mercantile adventure, voyage, 
or treaty of marriage, this document is earned to the astrologer, 
who, having examined it, and weighed all the circumstances, 

1 The carnages which stand for hire in the streets of Pekin are ol a 
smaller size than these described by our author but in other respects 
the construction is the same See plate 41 ot those annexed to M lie 
Gttigues work where U will be observed that the carriages nearly re- 
semble what we term in England a tilted cart As the hab ts ot the 
ancient Chinese cap tal were much mare luxurious than those of Pekin 
'under the Tartar dominion at any period, we may conclude that the 
vehicles of the former were fitted up with more attention to ease and 
convenience a* we I as with more splendour than the clumsy machines 
above described Staunton, indeed, speaks of cushions stuffed 1 tth 
cotton, and covered with silk, to sit upon, in the waggons 01 Hang* 
eheu fu — P 44? 
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lively, increasing the Dumber of strokes as tbe hours advance . 1 
The guard is not allowed to sleep, and roust be always on the 
alert In the nsormeg, as 500a as the sun begins to appear, a 
■j single stroke is again struck, as in the evening, and so onwards 
7 from hour to hour Some of these watchmen patrol the streets, 
to observe whether any person has a light or fire burning after 
the hour appointed for extinguishing them Upon making the 
discovery, they affix a mark to the door, and in the morning 
the owner of the house is taken before the magistrates, by 
whom, if he cannot assign a legitimate excuse for his offence, 
he is condemned to punishment. Should they find any person 
abroad at on unseasonable hour, they arrest and confine him, 
and in the morning he is earned before the same tnbunal If, 
in the course of the day, they notice any person who from 
Lameness or other infirmity is unable to work, they place him 
in one of the hospitals, of which there are several in every part 
of the city, founded by the ancient longs, and liberally endowed 
When cured, he is obliged to work at some trade Iroroe- 
>»di 3 trf) upon the appearance of fire breaking out in a house, 
' they give the alarm by beating on tbe wooden machine, when 
the watchmen from all the bridges within a certain distance 
assemble to extinguish it, as well as to save the effects of the 
merchants and others by removing them to the stone towers 
that base been mentioned. The goods are also sometimes 
put into boats, and conveyed to the islands in the lake. Even 
on such occasions the inhabitants dare not stir out of their 
houses, when the fire happens in the night time, and only 

* On distingue ordinairrment, says Le Comte. " cinq fveilles de 
la nuiti qui commeneent 4 sept ou huit heure* da soir An commence 
meat de 1» premiire on frappe un seal coup im moment apris on re- 
double encore, <x qu on tlpite contmueUemcnt d or ant deux heures, 
jusgu 4 la seconds veille. Car alors on frappe deux coups, et on continue 
toujour* 4 trapper jusqu 4 la troisidme vedle etc. augmentant le 
nombre des coups 4 rnesure qu on passe d one veille 4 I* autre de sorte 
qtre ce ion l aatant d horlogtt 4 repetition, qui loot coonoisttc 4 tout 
moment quelle heure fl est. On tert encore pour marquer les mesmes 
veslles d un tambour d une grandeur extraordinaire, sur lequei on 
frappe tout* ia nuit seloa ies metises proportions (Tom. L p *27 ) 
This continued repel t on ol the strokes during tbe intervals of tie 
several watches (similar to calling the hours in the streets of oar own 
metropolis), is not stated in the text The practice may have undergone 
^,5* change but it seem* more likely that oar author s words may have 
''■'been muundentood by those who being accustomed to the mechanical 
striking ol a town dock, have brought his meaning to that standard. 
It is remarkable at the same time, that what P Le Comte has so dis- 
tinctly explained is not adverted to in the journals of the iate embassies. 
La pretn bee veille, says De Guigaes, a'annonee par un coup de tam- 
bour la trois ime, par trots coups, et ainsi de suite. — Tom. u. p 4*6 
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these can be present whose goods are actually removing 
together with the guard collected to assist, which seldom 
amounts to a smaller number than from one to two thousand 
men In cases also of tumult or insurrection amongst the 
citizens the services cf this police guard are necessary, but, 
independently of them, his majesty always keeps on foot a 
large body of troops, both infantry and cavalry, m the aty and 
its vicinity, the command of which he gives to his ablest officers, 
and those in whom he can place the greatest confidence, on 
account of the extreme importance of this province, and 
especially its noble capital, which surpasses in grandeur and 
wealth every other aty in the world- For the purposes of 
nightly watch, there are mounds of earth thrown up, at the 
distance of above a mile from each other, on the top of which a 
wooden frame is constructed, with a sounding board, which 
being struck with a mallet by the guard stationed there, the 
noise is heard to a great distance If precautions of this 
nature were not taken upon occasions of fire, there would be 
danger of half the aty being consumed, and their use 1^ 
obvious also in the event of popular commotion, as, upon the 
signal being given, the guards at the se\ era! bridges arm them 
selves, and repair to the spot where their presence is required 
5 8 When the grand khan reduced to his obedience the 
province of Manji, which until that time had been one king- 
dom, he thought proper to divide it into nine parts, 1 over each 
of which be appointed a long or viceroy, who should act as 
supreme governor of that division, and administer justice to 
the people.* These make a yearly report to commissioners 
acting lor his majesty, of the amount of the revenue, as well as 
of every other matter pertaining to their jurisdiction. Upon 
'There i» reason to believe that the boundaries ol the several pro- 
vince* were cot, in Sonnet lanes, eia ctiy l be aa me as we find Item at 
present. Generally however these nine parts into which Manji, or 
Southern China, was divided, may be considered as the provinces o t 
Kiang nan, Kiang-o, Che-kiang, bo-loen, K mo-tong. Kuang si. Roes 
cbeu, Ho-kuang and Ko-oan. Cathay or Khatal appears to have con- 
sisted ol Fe-ehe-li, Shan tung Shan-si, and the eastern part cf Sheo-sf. 
The remaining provinces of the fifteen, namely Se-thoen and Yon nan, 
as well si the western portion oS Shea-si, had been but imperfectly 
subdued by the Chinese emperors, and seem ant to have belonged, m 
our author’s tune, to either of the two grand drvwoc-i. L 

* The great officer or mandarin, here styled a tong hi) or more pro* f 
perly -viceroy is by the Chinese termed (nwif-tw of whom there are 
eleven throughout the empire some of them having jurisdiction over 
more than one province- The proper governor of each province n named 
/u-yum whom the missionaries ireqaeotly style the viceroy although 
avowedly subordinate to the former 
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the third year they are changed, as are all other public officers 
One 0! these rune viceroys resides and holds hu court in the 
city of Kin-xai, and has authority over more than a hundred 
v and forty a ties and towus, all large and nch 1 Nor is this 
dumber to be wondered at, considering that in the whole of the 
province of Manji there are no fewer than twelve hundred, 
Containing a large population of industrious and wealthy in- 
habitants * In each of these, according to its sue and other 
circumstances, his majesty keeps a garrison, consisting, in some 
places, of a thousand, m others of ten or twenty thousand men, 
accordingly as he judges the oty to be, in its own population, 
more or less powerful It is not to be understood that all these 
troops are Tartars On the contrary, they are chiefly natives 
of the province of Cathay The Tartan are universally horse- 
men, and cavalry cannot be quartered about those cues which 
stand in the low, marshy parts of the province, but only in firm, 
dry situations, where such troops can be properly exercised 
To the former, he sends Cathaians, and such men of the pro- 
\ jyinee of Manji as appear to have a military turn, lor it is his 
* practice to make an annual selection amongst all hu subjects of 
such as are best qualified to bear arms, and these he enrolls to 
serve in hu numerous garrisons, that may be considered as so 
many armies But the soldiers drawn from the province of 
Manji he does not employ in the duty of their nativ e cities , on 

1 This number much exceeds what is allotted to the jurisdiction of any 
of the peat cities at the present day but it must be considered that 
Hang cbeo-Ju bid tbrn recently been the capital of the proper Chinese 
empire and Its municipal Influence might not have been brought down 
to the level ot other provincial cities 
• According to Du 1 1 aide s list the nine provinces of the south-eastern 
part of China contain tor cities of the first class, 84 ot t he second, and 
6aj pi the third, making together 8jo dues Independently of any cor 
lions of Yon nan or be-chuen that might then hare belonged to the lung 
docn ot SlanJL This, it will be seen, does not fall very far short of our 
author's statement, wbo might, besides, have intended to indude some 
populous towns of the fourth order With respect to those Of the third, 
Du li aids observes Quand on parle de Km ou vilie du troisWme ordre 

U ne faut pas a imaglner due ce soit un district de pen d itendue il y 
a tel hies qul • 60 jo et mime 80 Ueues de circuit et que pave a 1 eta- 
pereur pluileun millions d« tribut " (Tom. i. p a ) p Le Comte 
makes the number of cities more considerable than Da If aide Oa lei 

divbe ordinairement ” he observes, en tools erdres. Dans le premier 
. y «n * plus de 160 dans le second ayo et dans le totusitrae, pres de 
jsoo sans compter 300 aufres vitfes tnmCes qu on met fiors de rang 
quoy qu elies toseot wesque toutes fort peuptles et qu on y fasse un 
grand commerce (Tom t p li9 ) This seems to exceed also the 
enumeration of our author but it most be recollected that the latter 
speaks of Manji only which excludes the three northern provinces of 
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Annually, upon certain dap consecrated to the semce of their 
idols, king Facfur was accustomed to hold his court, and to 
entertain at a feast his principal nobles, the chief magistrates 
and the opulent atuens of Kin son Under these colonnades 
might be seen, at one time, ten thousand persons suitably 
accommodated at table This festival lasted ten or twelve 
days, and the magnificence displaced on the occasion, in silks, 
gold, and prtaous stones, exceeded all imagination , for even 
guest, with a spirit of emulation, endeavoured to exhibit as 
much finery as his arcumstanees would possibly allow Be- 
fund the colonnade last mentioned, or that w hich fronted the 
grand portal, there was a wall, with a passage, that divided 
this extenor court of the palace from an intenor court, which 
formed a kind of large cloister, with its rows of pillars sustain 
mg a portico that surrounded it, and led to vanous apartments 
for the use of the king and queen. These pillars were orna 
mented in a similar manner, as were also the walls. From this 
cloister you entered a covered passage or corridor, six paces in 
width, and of such a length as to reach to the margin of the 
lake. On each side of this there were corresponding entrances 
to ten courts, in the form of long cloisters, surrounded by their 
porticoes, and each cloister or court had fifty apartments, 
with their respective gardens, the residence of a thousand 
> oung women, whom the Ling retained in his service 1 Aecom 
pamed sometimes by his queen, and on other occasions bj a 
party of these females, it was his custom to take amusement 
on the lake, in barges cm ered with silk, and to visit the idol 
temples on its borders. The other two divisions of this seraglio 
were hud out in groves, pieces of water, beautiful gardens 
stored with fnnt trees, and also enclosures for all sorts of 
animals that are the objects of sport, such as antelopes, deer, 
stags, hares, and rabbits Here likewise the king amused him 
self, m company with his damsels, some in carnages and some 
on horseback ho male person was allowed to be ol these 
parties, but on the other hand, the females were practised in 
the art of coursing with dogs, and pursuing the animals that 
have been mentioned. When fatigued with these exercises, 
they retired Into the groves on the banks of the lake, and there 
quitting their dresses, rushed into the water in a state of 
nudity, sportively swimming about, some fa one direction and 

1 “ A Tint que tes Tartans *e fusseat KnparK ds t empire “ tavs D« 
Guides, certains era perron Ctiaois oot eu jusqu 4 dix mine teraiaev" 
—Tom. IL p aSt 
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some in another, the king itmaintd & spectator of the 
exhibition. After tins they returned to the palace. Some- 
times he ordered his repast to be provided 10 one of these 
groves, -where the foliage of lofty trees afforded a thick shad-, 
and was there waited upon by the same damsels Thus was 
his tune consumed amidst the enervating charms of his women, 
and in profound ignorance of whatever related to martial con- 
cerns, the consequence of which was, that his depraved habits 
and ha pusillanimity enabled the grand khan to deprive him of 
ha splendid possessions, and to expel him with ignominy from 
his throne as has been already stated. All these particulars 
were communicated to me, when I was In that aty, by a rich 
merchant of Kin-sru, then very old, who had been a confiden 
tul servant of Jang Fadur, and was acquainted with ever)' 
circumstance of hu hfe. 1 Having known the palace in ft* 
original state, he was desiroos of conducting me to view it. 
Being at present the residence of the grand khan s viceroy, the 
colonnades are preserved in the style in which they bad 
formerly subsisted, but the chambers of the females had been 
suffered to go to nun, and the foundations only were visible 
The wall likewise that enclosed the park and gardens was 
fallen to decay, and neither animals nor trees were any longer 
to be found there. 

§ 10 At the distance of twenty five miles from this aty, in a 
direction to the northward of east, lies the sea, near to which is 
a town named Gan-pu, where there is an extremely fine port, 
frequented by all the ships that bnsg merchandise from India.* 
The nver that flows past the dty of Kin-sai forms this port, at 
the place where ft falls into the sea. Boats are continually 
emplojed a the conveyance of goods up and down the riser, 
and those intended for exportation are there put on board of 
ships bound to various parts of India and of Cathay 

Jfarco Polo, happe n ing to be in the aty of Kin-sai at the tune 
of making the annual report to his majesty’s commissioners 

1 To- two? the tic'll crempercrot the Song here adnded to having 
ceased to reign m 1274 and the Polo f a n cy having quitted C bc ia a or 
abaci the year 1391 oar anther might will have conversed with the 
domestics cl that pmce. and particularly wknst he held tie govenmrai 
c< Vang-cheo, la the adjoining provnee- 

* Can-pa. bore described as ti» seaporl of Kn-sai or Hang-cbeo. 
a-iwexs to the port of hmg-po, situated on a river the entrance of which 
Is she 1 tend by the islands ci Chowan, where HJI. ship lacn and the 
East India Cctnpany’s ship Hmdostan lay m the year 1793 To those 
Ss-snds Captain Macintosh, who had accompanied Lead Macartney pro- 
reeded Inin Hang-then- hs» to reysm. his ship passing through hog po 
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of the amount of revenue and the number of Inhabitants, had 
an opportunity of observing that the latter were registered at 
one hundred and sixty tomans of fire-places, that is to say, of 
families dwelling under the 53me roof; and as a toman js ten 
thousand, It follows that the whole city must have contained 
one mill ion six hundred thousand families,* amongst which 
multitude of people there was only one church of Nestorian 
Christians. Every father of a family, or housekeeper, is 
required to affix a writing to the door of his house, specifying 
the name of each individual of his family, whether male or 
female, as well as the number of his horses. When any person 
dies, or leaves the dwelling, the name is struck out, and upon 
the occasion of a birth, it is added to the list. By these means 
the great officers of the province and governors of the cities are 
at all times acquainted with the exact number of the inhabi- 
tants. The same regulation Is observed throughout the 
province of Cathay as well as of Manji * In like manner, all 
the keepers of inns and public hotels inscribe in a book the 
names of those who take up their occasional abode with them, 
particularising the day and the hour of their arrival and de- 
parture; a copy of which Is transmitted daily to those magis- 
trates who have been spoken of as stationed in tf lft market- 
squares. It fs a custom in the province of Manji, with the 
indigent class of the people, who are unable to support their 

* This statement of the number of families ia Haog-cheu, even admit- 
ting that the suburbs are meant to be included, appears excessive, bat 
it is unfair to measure Ibe population of an ancient capital of China, by 
the standard of a modern city Yet Staunton observes that “ its popu- 
lation is indeed immense, and is supposed to be not very much Inferior 
to that of Pekin,” which he computes at about three millions, remarking, 
at the same tune, that few of the circumstances take place fa the metro- 
polis of China, which contribute to the aggrandisement of other capitals; 
Pekin being merely the seat of government of the empire. It Is neither 
a pert nor a place of inland trade or manufacture, and forma oo rendez- 
vous for pleasure and dissipation. (Pp- J49, 439 ) The farmer, cn the 
other hand, possessed these advantages m an eminent degree 

* It does not appear in the writings either of the missionaries or of 
modern travellers, that menUon is made of such lists of the inhabitants 
being affiled (at stated periods we may presume) cm the outside of 
houses; but I have the verbal assurance of Mr, Reeves, who resided 
many years in China, and is lately returned to that country, that the 
regulation exists at the present day. to which he added his opinion that 
it was established not tnerrlv on account of the dacilit v _it jo ves jto Jhe 

'officers of revenue and police, but from a regard to delicacy, that there 
might be no pretence ior intrusion into the apartments of the females. 
The practice is adverted to by Mr. Ellis. who says. “The municipal 
regulation existing throughout Chma, whieh requires that everv 
holder should affix on the outside of his house a list of th 
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famCiex, to sell their children to the rich, la order that they 
may be M and brought up la a better manner than thnr own 
poverty would admit. 


CHAPTER LX IX 

or THE REVENUES 07 THE CXATtD VLUt 
V. z shall cow speak of the revenue which the grand khan 
draws from the city of Kin-sai and the places within its juris- 
diction, eocsti tilting the mn*h division or kingdom of JfanfL 
In the first place, upon salt, the most productive article, h* 
levies a yearly duty of eighty tomans of gold, each tom.’ 
being etzhty thousand saggi, and each saggio fully equal tq 
cold £011, end consequently amounting to six mffliom fe 
hundred thousand ducats.* This vast produce b oacasicn’til 
th* nomtv o* the province to the sea, and the number of c 
lakes or marshes, m which, during the heat of summer, c. 
water becomes crystallized and from whence a quantity of u 
is taken, sufficient for the supply of five of th- other divisions 
tie province.* There is here ralavated and manufactured 
large quanu*y of sugar/ which pays, as do all other groctni 
three and oae-thi.d per cent. The same is also levied upi 
the wee, or fermented hq-cr, made cf nee. Th- twelve dais 
Of artisans of whom we have already spoken as having ea» 
a thousand *hops, and also th* merchants, as well thus* wl 
in port the goods into th- aty, £n the first instance, as thm 

* Estma-R-g the ytia (treat of \ emce at tea stgliags Eogtsh, (for tit 
take r/ tocU cumbers.) thn revtcee derived tom lie artcle cl u. 
womd amota.1 to tie cm ot £3 sac 000, which c-st be thought excessive, 
■as ap-lvm?. oot to ti» tc ire at large, but to that pcvtKo of China cl 
whath Baag-cbetj-fx was t^e capital- It oext, however be Cons idered 
that a 3 toe urethra provinces, as wtO as those of the mlenor are rop- 
pUed from the toolh-eas .era parts of the coast, a^d that the qxa.-tity 
expested too the places cf cuaclacTOrt oust ocreeqoratly be tone 
c a re. Oa fc«J cl the Ci.es open articles of produce a cnoentood to 
be paid takted, *ad we are devis'd that the stock of *a.t cdlccred irooo 
ptoimtnt account a Ba-ss^ oa the Pe-ho, was fa .ex ated by the 
gaLffim cf tod Uiraicej's embassy at three ta&joes ol bais, « 
six hundred EnHioes cf pounds weight. (I ci n. p. at } lie yabviie M 
revenue fcco salt, m France, about the year 1 So, is stated by L *, icier’ 
to bare been 54,000,000 tires, ee £t a j o 000, 

* Sea Si-1 is produced fcr a smjar process cf sciar era^ocatioc. m rsaay 
ef the loe— parts of Europe, as well as on the coasts of India. 

* "The v*ne»s axmg the river - *av» Sum ton. speakng of that which 
Sews ty Hang-cbets-fa, " were enlttvaCsd ciieSv m sejar-canes, then 
abaost rtpe, and about eight feet high."— -Too. a. p «6o. 
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who cany them from thence to the interior, or who export them 
by sea, pay, in like manner, a duty of three and one-third per 
rent, but goods coming by sea from distant countries and 
regions, such as from India, pay ten per cent So likewise all 
^native articles of the country, as cattle, the vegetable produce 
of the soil, and silk, pay a tithe to the king The account being 
made up in the presence of Marco Polo, be had an opportunity 
of seeing that the revenue of his majesty, exclusively of that 
arising from salt, already stated, amounted In the year to the 
sum of two hundred and ten tomans (each toman being eight) 
thousand saggi of gold), or sixteen million eight hundred thou 
sand ducats 1 


tr 

ai 

CHAPTER LXX 

the or THE CITY or ta ns rtr 

^vmo the dty of Kin-sal, and travelling one day’s journey 
tT-anls the south-east, continually passing houses, villas, and 
KjgbtfuJ gardens, where e\ery land of vegetable is produced 
Jc abundance, you arrive at the aty of Ta pin zu, which is 
jjiy handsome and large, and belongs to the jurisdiction of 
in sal* The Inhabitants worship idols, use paper money, 
jjrti the bodies of their dead, are Subjects of the grand khan, 
iid gain their subsistence by trade and manual arts This 
Jiace not demanding any more particular notice, we shall pro- 
ed to speak of the aty of Ujguiu 

’ ThU sum is equal to £9 400 000 of out money and the aggregate to 
fir 600 000 aa amount which the revenues and expenses of our own 
country in recent times, have taught us to consider as almost insigni- 
ficant. 

‘ No name resembling the Ta pin n cl our text or the Tam pta-gai cf 
the Latin versions presents it»e!l at the distance of one day's journey 
in a southerly direction, from Haag chen-fu, nor could it under those 
circumstances be a place of more importance than the second rank of 
Cities. P Magalhanes (p 10) asserts without hesitation that it is m* 
tended for Tai ping fa in the province of Nan long or Kiang nan but 
bowel er on exceptionable the agreement ta sound may be, the s tuition 
of the fatter to the north west of ffang-cfieti, presents a formidable th*E 
Acuity wh ch cannot otherwise be resolved than by supposing that liberties 
have been taken with our author's words, and that places which he has 
thought proper to notice although lying out of the direct road, have been 
forced by his translators into the line of an itinerary to which he never 
professes to adhere. This remark will be found to apply equally to the 
city spoken of ta the next chapter 
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CHAPTER LXXZ 
or TEX OTT or CCCTO 

Feok Ta-pin-ro, travelling three day* toward* the south-east, 
you come to the city of L'guin, 1 and still further, in the same 
direction, two days’ journey, you pass in continual succession 
*0 many towns, castles, and ether Inhabited places, and such 
is their vidaity to each other, that to a stranger they have the 
appearance cf one extended city. AQ of them are dependent 
upon Kin-sal The people are Idolaters, and the country 
supplies the necessaries of life in great abundance. Here are 
found canes of greater bulk and length than those already 
noticed, being four spans in girth and fifteen paces long. 1 


CHAPTER LXXII 

or the cmxs or cts-ctnr, tef-eux, asd gie-za "’ 1 
pBOdEDihG farther, three days’ Journey la the same direction, 
you reach the town of Gen-gul ,* and still advancing to the 
southeast, you never cease to meet with towns full of Inhabi- 
tants, who are employed at their trades, and cultivate the sod. 
In this part of the province of Manji there are not any sheep to 
be seen, but many oxen, cows, buffaloes, and goats, and of 
swine a vast number. 4 At the end of the fourth day you 
arrive at the dty of Zen-gian, built upon a hUl that stands 
insulated in the river, which, by dividing Itself into two 

* The name of D-rvIa <x tf-gra, which n tt-gni ci the Italian epitomes, 
bat B emitted ra the Basle edition. he aa obvious a'Stuty to that of 
ifa-cheu <m the bank of the lake Tii. ooC In from Hang-cteu, but like 
Taj-pmg fa situated tn a duvet** opposite to that cf soath-eait. as ex- 
pressed Id tee test file Para Laun test tails tie town Va gu i] 

• Ho-ebeo and tte places tnbsetpiently mentioned being unrounded 

by a tew country, and situated ta a warm ehrn ite. it a reasonable to 
tappose that the bamboo can* should there be found 0 abundance and 
perfection, and seccrdmgty E>u Halde says “ Le Tehe-kiangenestrlia 
team! qu'aoctme aotre pcovtece. Drat dm iorfu eatrfrts-” — Tom. 
i- p r?», , 

• Cec-gul. wilei n the E If. and Berfcn manuscripts fa written Chen- 
rd. sppears to be the Teho-Vl of Do Halle’s map, a town of the that! 
order [la tee Parjj Lana text « a Gaaiaat ) 

• In the journals of tan modern traweflera. as -wen as fa the writing! 
of the jaaucaian's, we find repealed iwu ffa tn the paucity of sheep 
and abundance of pork a tin part of rim 
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branches, appears to embrace It. These streams take opposite 
directions, one of them pursuing Its course to the south-east, 
and the other to the north west. 1 The cities last mentioned 
are likewise under the dominion of the grand khan, and depen 
** eB 3eDt upon Kin-sai The people worship Idols, and subsist by 
trade There is in the country abundance of game, both 
beasts and birds Proceeding further, three days’ journey, you 
reach the large and coble city of Gle-za, which is the last with- 
in the jurisdiction of Kin sat * Having passed this city, you 
enter upon another kingdom or viceroyalty of Jfanji, named 
Kon-cha. 


CHAPTER IJCXII1 

or Tire kingdom or vicerovaitv or kon-cha, Arm its 

CAPITAL CITY NAMED FC-CItT 

JJpon leaving the last aty of the kingdom or viceroyalty of 
Jivin-sai, named Gie-za, you enter that of Kon-cha,* the prin- 
cipal aty of which is named Fu-giu 4 In the couise of six 
days’ journey through this country, to a south-east direction, 
over hills and along valleys, 4 you continually pass towns and 

•That Zen gian, which m the early Italian epitome u Elan giari, and 
in the early Latin, Cyangy. was intended foe the city of YeD-cheu (called 
also Niaa-cheu) will hardly admit of a doubt the names approaching 
as near as the usual corruptions of the syllable cAtu or giu can be expected 
to allow With respect to local circumstances it most be admitted, that 
the modern aty is not built upon a full, but at the foot of high mountains, 
and fast at the meeting (which la ascending rivers u often termed the 
branching) of two streams that contribute to form the Tsien tang kiang 

* This name of Gle-ra, or as it appears in the other versions, En giu 
and Cu-gui, belongs evidenUy to the city ol Kio-cheu, situated as it ts 
at the south western extremity of the province of Cbe-kiang on the 
border of # distinct viceroyalty and in the usual, perhaps the only route 
to the provinces ol Fo-kien and Kuang tong 

* Kon eba, or Kon ka, as an Italian would pronounce the word, which 
is Kon-Chay in the early Latm version, and Toma m the Kalian epitome, 
seems to have been the name of a viceroyalty that included the provinces 
of Fo-kien, Kiang si, and Knang tong but at the present day, Che- 
kiang and Fo-kien are governed by one viceroy crtsonflu as Kuang tong 
and Kiang-si are by another 

* Tfce Fu-giu ol our author [Foehio ol the Pans Latin text] is the city 
eLFti-che-o-hi, the capital of the province of Fo-kien. It is here men 

“ Soned inadentally and not as tying in the direction of hts route but 
it appears to be the aty afterwards described fn chap Ixxvt 

* These hills or. more properly mountains, conititate the Chain which 
separates the province of Ux- kiang from those of Kiang-si and Fo-kien, 
The distance from Kiu-cheu to the first ccosidershle town on the south- 
western side of the mountains may be cooetJered as a journey of sir days. 
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which ts of considerable sire, and contains three tery hand 
some bridges, upwards of a hundred pacts ui length, and eighi 
paces in width.' The women of the place are >ei> handsome 
and live in a state of luxurious ease There is much raw 
ji reduced here, and it is manufactured into silk pieces of 
*■ 'various sorts. Cottons are also woven, of coloured threads * 
which ore earned for sale to ei ery part of the province of Ifanji. 
The people employ themselves extensively in commerce, and 
export quantities of ginger and galangal I have been told, 
but did not myself see the animal that there are found at this 
enter ops^eats of domestic fowls which have no feathers, then 
Kon-cha. *» clothed with black hair, resembling the fur of cats 1 
ust be extraordinary They lay eggs like other 
are good to eat. The multitude of tigers 
t through the country dangerous, unless a 
s go in company 
or THE KINGDOM 
CAI 


&S2U& chapter lxxv 

Cl pal city of which" tke city or trt-cUEM 
days'joumey thnn 3t of Kue-kn fu, and travelling three days 
over hills and alon are continually passing towns and castles 
'n>ai Ztn-giaa, wintants are idolaters, have silk in abundance, 
y» u K»d> tl» oiy of 

BA near as the muil co . . . , _ „ „ _ , . 

to allow W,th lespe P Ias «t U meitleurt." fTotm id. p aS 4 1 

the modem city « cbt°« u ‘‘ »»**“. 000 , ke 7 

and list at the meet-* people ot the Eastern »taadi, 

branching) ot two str tn P°“ {|OQ of * vt f7 <““• "tokt it “ by them equally 
• This name of Gi* 0 * 48 ol * dye-ttufl. 

•ad Co im belong- 00 * nttl ,0 road toots the mountains, and 

at the south w«W**- u,er * a PP*"* b* reason lor agreeing in opinion 
border of a <&4tin that this is the city ot Kien ning-fu, in the province of 
to the province' 1 ' 141 at tila uae t* 1 ®® b* observed that the name ol Qimj 
■ Koa-Cha. e»* t0 the capital of the province of Kuang-si but this lies 
b Kon-chay ■“ Stance from the places already mentioned, and is so en 
seems to b» tmecled with them, that it cannot bo considered as the city 
of Fo-iier-* 1 ! unless on the supposition that the accounts of intermediate 
Viang an*‘ ve been omitted. 

,md V -a words of the test express no more than that the cotton received 
C~ *1 colour in the yarn, and not fa the piece, which would scarcely deters e 
Ui otfce as a peculiarity but the Nankin cotton, which n known to be, fa 
i'iis raw state, of the colour it bears fa the manufacture, may perhaps be 
** that which is meant to te described. 

•9 * The account of this nncomaon rpeaes ot fowl appears to hare been 

thought too incredible by some early translators yet the same breed, 
Her one equally singular is described by Du llalde. 
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Uu-guen- 1 This place is remarkable for a £reat 
cf sugar, which is sent from thence to the aty of Kanbahi 
the supply of the court. Previously to its being fcrssgbf j 
under the dominion of the grand khan, the natives wee ec- ! 
acquainted with the art of manufacturing sugar cf a £=*> 
quality, and boiled it in such as imperfect manner, that who ' 
left to cool it remained in the state of a dark-brown tastn* 
But at the time this city became subject to his majesty's £7** 
eminent, there happened to be at the court some persons frets 
Babylon * who were skilled in the proce s s, end who, being sent 
thither, instructed the inhabitants in the mode of rc£nsg 
the sugar by means of the ashes of certain woods.* 


CHAPTER LXXVI 
or the cmr or kax-ciu 

Teavxlixvc fifteen miles further in the same direction, you 
come to the city of Kaa-giu, which belongs to the kingdom or 
viceroyahy of Kon-cha, one of the nine divisions of ManjL* 
In this place is stationed a large army for the protection of the 
country, end to be always in readiness to act, in the event 
of any city manifesting a disposition to rebel. Through the 
midst cf it passes a river, a mile m breadth, upon the 
banks of which, on either side, are extensive and handsome 
buildings. In front of these, great cumbers of ships are seen 
lying, having merchandise on board, end especially sugar, of 
which large quantities are manufactured lire also. Many 
■WtfS utittw cadoa un« ti»t ot Ua-gsea, a Uneq (u It 
appears m lie eady tc<3 epitome), may be ibocjtt to aoxtd, it a 
mbit from tbs u c n.' ni i nfa that it most be css of tie ot ns of tie 
wend or thwri dass. wttim the fmixtxa ot Fo-joi, <* FtMiea-fs. 
and m tbs DagitKXxirod c4 Cut capita^ 

* Sosar 13 tbit l east and imperfect Kite a termed j j gjr> a r^.. 
of tbe East l ad i es . 
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(vessels arrive at this port from India, freighted by merchants 
•who bring with them nch assortments of jewels and pearls, 
upon the sale of which they obtain a considerable profit. This 
river discharges itself into the sea, at no great distance from the 
[port named Zai tun The ships coming from India ascend the 
nver as high up as the aty, which abounds with every sort of 
provision, and has delightful gardens, producing exquisite 
fruits 


CHAPTER LXXVII 


or THE OTV AND PORT OF ZAI TUN, AND THE OTY OF 
TTK-CUI 


Upon leaving the city of Kan-gtu and crossing the nver to pro- 
ceed in a south-easterly direction, you travel dunng five dajs 
through a well inhabited country, passing towns, castles, and 
substantia! dwellings, plentifully supplied with all kinds of 
provisions The road lies ot er hills, across plains, and through 
woods, in which arc found many of those shrubs from whence 
the camphor is procured 1 The country abounds also with 
game. The inhabitants are idolaters They are the subjects 
of the grand khan, and within the jurisdiction of Kan-giu 
At the end of five days’ journey, you arrive at the noble and 
handsome aty of Zai tun, which has a port on the sea-coast 
celebrated lor the resort of shipping, loaded with merchandise, 
that is afterwards distributed through every part of the pro- 
vince of Jtanji * The quantity of pepper imported there is 
so considerable, that what is earned to Alexandria, to supply 
the demand of the western parts of the world, is trifling in 
comparison, perhaps not more than the hundredth part. It is 


* This tree the lavras camp kora ol China and J apan, grows to a large sire, 
and is improperly termed by Ramusio an arbesctllo ot shrub Staunton 
speaks ot the shining leaves ot the thick and spreading camphor tree. 
— the only species ot the laurel genus growing In China and there a large 
and valuable timber tree. It is not to be confounded with the camphor 
tree of Borneo and Sumatra, which ts also remarkable f<* its great sue 
but is of « genus entirely distinct from the kurus 

• This famous Pori of Zai- tan named 2arien in the Basle edition, Zli- 

*9C - a Ibe cider Latin, and Jaitcoi in the epitome, is generally supposed 

to be the place named Tsuen-cheu by the Chinese (the Suen tcheou of 
Du H aide's map) Yet it may be thought that the dncnpUon applies 
with equal justness to the nearly adjoining port of Mia muen, called 
Emouf by tbe French and Amoy by the English navigators, which tmUl 
the last century participated largely with Canton in the foreign com 
tnerce trf tbe empire. 
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indeed impcsEbte to convey in idea of th* concoune of ner 
chants and the arotnulatioo of poo ds, in this which u held to 
be one of the Urgeit and most commodious ports in the wot Id. 
The grand khan derives 1 vast revenue from this place, u ; 
every merchant ts obliged to pay ten per cent, upon the amount ' 
of fiit investment. The ihipi are freighted by them at the rate 
of thirty per cent, for fine goods, forty four for pepper, and for 
bgntccn aloes, Mcdilwood, and other drugs, as wtdJ as articles of 
trade in genera], forty per cent. , to that it is computed by tb* 
merchants, that their charges, including customs and freight, 
amount to half the value of the cargo, and rtt upon the half 
that remains to them thor profit ts so considerable that they 
are always disposed to return to the same market with a 
further stock of merchandise The country is delightful. 
The people are idolaters, and have all the necessaries of Ue in 
plenty their disposition is peaces b!-, and they are fond of 
ease and indulgence. Jfany persons arrive in this aty from 
the interior parts of India for the purpose of having their 
persons ornamented by purctunng wi Ji needles (in the manr.'j/ 
before described) as it ts celebrated for the cumber of it* 
artists skilled in that practice. 1 

The m er that flows by the port of Zai ton ts large and rapid, 
and is a bunch of that which passes the aty of Kin-sai.* At 

* TU* uttrttoa may *rH i-y ta «trsng» and fcnjwbat.e, and matt 
have been oceati W by vnni mistake either cf arTanjTi»er.t d the 
-outer or lrjfii.i-fc.fi of lie passage lor It cannot be s or posed that 
Ibe inhabits- ts ol this matt frequented and eivuzed part of China vet* 
then. or at any historical period, la the habit cl puncturing or tailoring 
their skin*. It may be that a memorandum 00 the subject <ai in other 
instance* we birr had ilnri grounds to suspect) belonging to a deserm- 
t>oa alter ol the Malayan islands « ol Ava, where the practice pvevaJs, 
has been introdnoed to tb« wrong place or ai 1 am more tnc.iDed to 
thmk, that what ha* been here mu understood tor punetunng the face, 
»ii meant by our » alter loc the art ol portrait painting, to which the 
Chinese are s-ch ade^t*, l-Jt lew »_ra=«er* rta-t Canton without em- 
ploying a native to take their liken a*, or as it ts expressed to the Jargon 
cl lixivum, "auleluadicaielJtt." 

• Into this geographies. error our author mast bive been led by the 
report ol the native*. In all part* ol the East there seems to be a dis- 
ncrslur* to believe, and to persuade ottos that several fivers proceed 
bom one eoounco source (generaLy a lake) and afterwards diverge, to 
their propo* towards the sea however contrary this may be to the 
known operations of nature. That there b no tuen community of origin 
Jwitswsj* .the .waf TjunwUns jpmo xlasb AUi^sSw Jtr .tor M’eAUfAt 
and the river Chang, which empties itself at Amoy is ebvi. as trod In 1 
spectao<io( the man of China but at the same time it will be seen that 
Ue sources ol the Chang, and those ol the great river that passes by IV 
cheu. the capital ol the province, art in the same raounlams, and may be 
said to be mtermmgled. It may also be observed that the northern 
branch ot the Utter river which pasaes the dty cl Kien cog h separated 
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the place where \t separates from the principal channel stands 
the aty of Tin-gui Of this place there is nothing further to 
be observed, than that cups or bowls and dishes of porcelain 
ware are there manufactured . 1 The process was explained to 
as follows They collect a certain hind of earth, as it were, 
from a mine, and laving it in a great heap, suffer it to be ex 
posed to the wind, the rain, and the sun, for thirty or fort) 
years, during which time it is never disturbed By this it 
becomes refined and fit for being wrought mto the vessels above 
mentioned Such colours as may be thought proper are then 
laid on, and the ware is afterwards baked in ovens or furnaces 
Those persons, therefore, who cause the earth to be dug, collect 
it for then children and grandchildren Great quantities of 
the manufacture are sold m the city, and for a Venetian groat 
you may purchase eight porcelain cups 
We have now described the victroyalty of Kon-cha, one of 
the nine divisions of Manji, from whence the grand khan draws 
as ample a revenue as even from that of Kin-sat. Of the others 
we shall not attempt to speak, because Marco Polo did not 
' ftimself visit any of their cities, as he has done those of Kin- 
sai and Kon-cha It should be observed that throughout the 
province of Manji one general language prevails, and one 
uniform manner of writing, yet in the different parts of the 
country there is a diversity of dialect, similar to what is found 
between the Genoese, the Milanese, the Florentine, and the 
dialects of other Italian states, whose inhabitants, although 
they have each their peculiar speech, can make themselves 
reciprocally understood 

Not having yet completed the subjects upon which Marco 
Polo purposed to wnte, he will now bring this Second Book 
to a close, and will commence another with a description of 
the countnes and provinces of India, distinguishing it mto 
the Greater, the Lesser, and the Middle India, parts of which 
he visited whilst employed w the service of die grand khan, 

only by another ridge from the sources of th?Tsien-tang ornverofHang 
cheu and this sort ol connexion of the extremes, by the Intervention of 
a middle tern, may have given ns? to the mistaken Idea adopted by our 
author upon a subject of which he was not likely to have any practical 
knowledge- 

1 oVy- 01' Tits’ •nhoi; .OR-wvnlrvr Ahr JOnv in' ,o- 72v-^ro; 

founds near the western header of the primoce of Fo-kien, aaxmjst the 
mountains that give source to the Chan*, mentioned in the preceding 
note, but upon a river that empties itself near the aty of Chao- cheu, in 
the province of Knang ton* It is not, however at the present day the 
teat of porcelain works, which are principally earned on at the town of 
Kinj te-ehtag, In the neighbouring province ol Kian*-*L 
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who ordered bun thither upon different occasions of business, 
and afterwards when, accompanied by h is father and unde, 
m their returning journey they escorted the queen destined 
for long Argon. He will have the opportunity of relating 
many extraordinary circumstances observed by himself pert, 
sonajjy m those countries, but at the same tune will not omit 
to notice others of which he was informed by persons worthy 
of credit, or which were panted out to him in the sea-chart of 
the coasts of India. 1 

1 It may be presumed that the sea-charts here spoken of were chiefly 
!□ the hands oi Arabian pilots, who navigated from the Persian Golf to 
India and Chsta. and who might have added the results of their experi- 
ence to the inketnation derived from the geographical work of Ptolemy 



BOOK III 


CHAPTER I 

or INDIA, DISTINGUISHED INTO THE CHEATER, LESSER, AND 
MIDDLE — OF THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF ITS INHABI- 
TANTS — OT MANY REMARKABLE AND EXTRAORDINARY 
THINGS TO BE OBSERVED THERE J AND, IN THE FIRST 
PLACE, OF THE KIND OF VESSELS EMPLOYED IN NAVIGATION 

Having treated, ia the preceding parts of our wor k, of 
various provinces and regions, we shall now take leave of 
them, and proceed to the account of India, the admirable 
circumstances of which shall be related. We shall commence 
with a description of the ships employed by the merchants, 
which are built of fir-timber . 1 They have a single deck, and 
below this the space is divided into about sixty small cabins, 
fewer or more, according to the size of the vessels, each of 
them affording accommodation for one merchant.* They are 
provided with a good helm. They have four masts, with as 
many sails, and some of them have two masts which can be 
set up and lowered again, as may be found necessary* Some 
ships of the larger class have, besides (the cabins), to the 
number of thirteen bulk-heads or divisions in the hold, formed 

* Hie vegetable productions, and especially the timber, of southern 
or maritime India, being different from the kinds known in Europe, it 
is improperly (il our author is actually speaking of Indian ships) that 
the ship-timber is said in the teat to be the tiett and Mpino, as neither 
the abies nor pin us are found (in any accessible situation) between the 
tropics But, Irregular as it may seem, there will in the sequel be found 
reason to conclude that he is desorbing ships built in China, although 
for the Indian trade. 

1 In the Latin of the Basle edition the number of these cabins fa stated 
at forty, and they are said to be upon, not beneath, the upper deck. 
We know bttle os the interior of Indian vessels before the period of 
European intercourse, but in modern tunes their cabins are usually upon 
the alter part oi the quarter deck. 

* No mention Is made of topmasts in any modern desenptfon of Chinese 
junks; nor is it dear that such are here meant The expressions map 
rather be understood of masts capable of being raised or lowered in the 
manner of those; belonging to our lighters, and the sense of the passage 
may be — " They have four masts (with as many saiisj , two of which 
stay be set op or lowered, as occasion may require ” 

3 « 
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of thick pUnb let into each other (t'nroifrcfi, Mortised or 
rabbeted). The object cf these is to guard against accidents 
which may occasion the \ essel to spring a leak, such as striking 
oa a rock or receiving a stroke from a wha3», a dmnns tar.ee 
that rot cnhrequectly occurs ; for, when sailing at night, the 
motion through the waves causes a white foam that attracts 
the notice of the hungry animal. In expectation of meeting 
with food, it rushes violently to the spot, strikes the ship, and 
often forces in some part ol the bottom. The water, running 
in at the place where the injury lias b*en sustained, makes its 
way to the well, which is always kept dear. The crew, upon 
discovering the situation of the leak, immediately remove 
the goods from the division affected by the water, which, in 
consequence of the boards bang so wefl fitted, cannot 
pass from one division to another. They then repair the 
damage, and return the goods to that place in the hold from 
whence they had been taken. The ships are all double- 
planked; that is, they have a course of sheathing-boards laid 
over the planking in every part. These are caulked with 
oakum both w-jthinsidc and without, and are fastened with iron 
naDs. They are not coated with pitch, as the country does not 
produce that article, but the bottoms are smeared over with 
the following preparation. The people take quick-lime and 
hemp, which latter they cut small, and with these, when 
pounded together, they mix oO procured from a certain tree, 
making of the whole a kind cf unguent, which retains its 
viscous properties more firmly, and u a better material than 
pitch.* 

Ships of the largest size require a crew of three hundred 
men; others, two hundred; and some, one hundred and fifty 
only, according to their greater or less bulk. They carry 
from five to nx thousand baskets (or mat bags) of pepper. 

• nil m o d e oi p-esems* tie bottoms cf tier eessej fa cranaoo to 
tie Chinese end toe Indjas. “ At Snrit,” »n Grose, " they excel ta 
tie art of shrp-baSdnx* Ttefe bottom asd sides are ctopowl cf 
piaolts let into cos another, la the nature, as t apprehend, ot what is 
ca 2 ed rabbet-wort, ao that the seams are impenetrable. They hare 
also a psechar way cf preserve* the* sips’ bottoms, by oeeaucnaSr 
rabid* into theca an oil they eaJ wool Sou, which the planks imbibe.* 
(Voyage to It* East ladies, voL t p. I07J Tbe cuxtore cl ckweww or 
Ime with a resmocs aH, er with exited is commonly knows 

in the dockyards of India by the name ot (ni-pl “ Tin sooid be ao 
oa*«watioa,- adds Grose, “ b ir gn a t that they (the natives) befld 
EtoanparaUy the test ships fa the world lor doratxn, and that of any 
Size; ewen to a t h ous a n d toes *ad upward*. ... It fa not oneootaco for 
ooe of them to last a eentcry P. rod. 
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In former times they were of greater burthen than they are 
at present, but the violence of the sea having in m%ty places 
broken up the islands, and especially m some of the principal 
ports, there is a want of depth of water for vessel 0 f 3!2C h 
draught, end they have on that account been built, m latter 
times, of a smaller sue. The i essels are likewise moved with 
oars or sweep, each of which requires four men to work it 
Those of the larger class are accompanied by two or three 
large barks, capable of containing about one thousand baskets 
of pepper, and are manned with sixty, eighty, or one hundred 
sailors These small craft are often employed to tow the 
larger, when working their oars, or even under sail, provided 
the wind be on the quarter, but not when nght aft, because, in 
that case, the sails of the huger vessel must becalm those of the 
smaller, which would, m consequence, be run down The ships 
also carry with them as many as ten small boats, for the pur 
pose of carrying out anchors, for fishing, and a variety of other 
services They are slung over the sides, and lowered into the 
water when there is occasion to use them. The barks are in 
like manner provided with their small boats. Wbe a a ship, 
having been on a voyage for a year or more, stands i n need of 
repair, the practice is to give her a course of sheathing over the 
original boarding, forming a third course, which is caulked and 
paid in the same manner as the others , and this, when she needs 
further repairs, is repeated, even to the number of six laj ers, 
after which she is condemned as unserviceable and not sea 
worthy Having thus described the shipping, we shall proceed 
to the account of India, but in the first instance we shall speak 
of certain islands in the part of the ocean where we are at 
present, and shall commence with the island named Zipangu 


CHAPTER n 
OF THE ISLAND OF ZIPANGU 1 


ZlPtNC V is an island in the eastern ocean, situated at the dis 
taste of about fifteen bandied miles from the main land 01 


e which fa here- as well as In the B.M. and Boto zraau- 

aeopts, written Zipangu, In the Basle edition Zipangri, ia the nider La*m 
Cyatnpagu, and ia the early Italian epitomes Cunpagu, is evidently 
- *«- >'-a- — — a ecjjectjve seasc, te^ J a pai£ 


intended icr those islands which we, u 


graph y ot De Guignes, nr Jih-pun. 
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coast of Many . 1 It is of considerable size; its inhabitants 
have fair complexions, are vrtH made, and are milixed ia their 
manners. Their religion is the wenhip of idols. They axe 
independent of every foreign power, and governed only by 
their own kings.* Thev have gold in the greatest abundance, 
its sources being inexhaustible,* but as the king does not 
allow cf its being exported, few merchants visit the reentry, 
cor is it frequented by much shipping from other parts. To 
this circums tance we are to attribute the extraordinary rich- 
ness of the sovereign’s palace, according to what we are told 
by those who have access to the place. The entire roof is 
covered with a plating of geld, in the same manner as we cover 
houses, or more property churches, with lead. The ceilings of 
the balls are of the same precious metal; many of the apart- 
ments have small tables of pure gold, of cousidendjle thickness ; 
and the windows also have golden ornaments. 4 So vast, indeed, 
are the riches of the palace, that it is impossible to convey 
an idea of them. In this island there are pearls also, in large 
quantities, cf a red (pink) colour, round in shape, and of great 
size, equal ia value to, or even exceeding that of the white 
pearls. 4 It is customary with one part of the inhabitants to 


tesa tide* »3 tie other uses arc nm « lea obrmcsly tienred. The 
lermwatm* xyUatie r» appear* to be Ux Chinese word sarsrfyrar 
•“fcaedwa." which a ccrTcvwf y annexed to the names at forus 
eoaat m. 

* The dataaee of tbe nearest part el t be joothera island tram the 
toast of CJ i ms , near Niaj-po, Dot bees more than joo Iuijjn me 
may suppose Out ws author, □ staun* jt at 1.500. nyas, of 
miles, tc b. which nc tSt jvofvct»ai at vxaetbmz mere than «ae- 
third cf the fcne et 

* FabUcal edepeedenee s a c hj rattmrtfc c I the Japanese nature, 
wba* does not appear, at aoy period of Hi hatrr y. to hare been broe^ht 
pexmaaeitly coder a Irnja jot*. 

* " Gold, fix nebest o l «0 metala," K rroptrx. - fi day cp jo 


1 Kaopfa, " 


ratbetepre. . Of the produce of a 3 the mm 
cfaara tw^-tizrd*.” (HtU. at Japan, wl. tp.1 
I was informed, - be fcC-X. - the reo* . . . not 


-2 cthff- mces 
-•* that tee worked, he 
107J “ S«t el Ute, as 

- __ _ _ . — r»t <mhf rroi scarcer, but 

yield not near the <{catraty at pU tbrr £d braoly Ibtd. 

* Kmpter, speafany of eoe of Ihe accjenl bays of J apaa. m “ B e 
earned a stately palace, named Koyito. to U bid: far las tmdesce, 
the toon "hereof were pared with e*l and saver ” (VnL L p Si 1 

Ths account, thoech pCT* va r » fabalros. shows tha idea cnlcrtamed by 
tie cadres of the n ip rVr ne e of Ore ime sjmfC. 

*“ Reads, by the j a p ape x taSad t jr — 

which H as much as to say. ‘ “ 
abcct Saitokt is Oysters «■-. 

Lierty to fcsb them. - — VU. l p_ 110 
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bury their dead, and with another part to bum them. 1 The 
former ha\ e a practice ol putting one of these pearls into the 
mouth of the corpse. There axe also found there a number cf 
precious stones 

Of so great celebrity was the wrffth of this island, that a 
desire was excited in the breast of the grand khan Kublal, 
now reign mg, to male the conquest of it, and to annex it to 
his dominions In order to effect this, he fitted out a numer- 
ous fleet, and embarked a large body 0/ troops, under the 
command of two of his pnnapal officers, one of whom was 
named Abba ca tan, and the other Vonsanan.* The expedition 
sailed from the ports of Zai tun and Km-sai,* and, crossing the 
intermediate sea, reached the island in safety, but in conse- 
quence of a jealousy that arose between the two commanders, 
one of vt hom treated the plans of the other with contempt and 
resisted the execution of hts orders, they were unable to gam 
possession of any city or fortified place, with the exception of 
one only, which was earned by assault, the garrison having 
refused to surrender Directions were given for putting the 
whole to the sword, and in obedience thereto the heads of all 
were cut off, excepting of eight persons, who, by the efficacy 
of a diabolical charm, coasts ting of a jewel or amulet intro- 
duced into the nght arm, between the skin and the flesh, 
were rendered secure from the effects of iron, other to kill or 


• It U Decewary *■» mention that two religion* prevail amongst tb« 

peopled ] apaa the antwot, or lhat ol the biato*. who won tip *piritf, 
called by them nn »nd la mi , *t*l the modern (being subsequent to the 
date <4 (be Christian era) or that ol the Dudadot, worshipper* of the 
Indian Iludd h a, under (be oame* ol Fo-to-kc and Uudsd. Of these, 
the iJlIer only but who conjUtute by far the cure oumeroiu dan, art 
In the practice ol burning the bodies ol thdr dead. ' One thing.* s»v* 
Kwinpier, “ remain* worthy oi observing, which b, that many, and 
— *— in ttwir lifetime oor 

• ol the Siutosjut 01 

— . M, to the care of tbe .... 

clergy, desiring that the uotiaXt might be aung fix them, and their 
bodies bumf and burned, titer the maoaar of the JludsdoKU. The ad 
her eats of the Sin to* tellgioa do not believe the Pythagorean doctrine ol 
the transmi graded of souls, although most universally received by the 
Eastern nations History of Japan, ycL L p at j 

• These name* »fT*ar to be ituended tat Abaka khan, a Muscat or 
Moghul, and Vang *ao-«huL a Chinese. Many ol the latter nation were 
employed by Kublal. both In tml vd military capacities, and tendered 
him good semoe. (In the Pan* Latin, the name* are Abatar and Von 
aanchb] 

• Dy the port ©t Tai Inn t* probably meant Amoy, and by Kin »ai the 
port of Mug po <* of Cho-aan, which are at the entrance ol the river 
which flows by Jiang -cheu-fu, the Kin-rai of our author 
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wound. Upon this discovery bang made, they were beaten 
with a heavy wooden dub, and presently died. 1 

It happened, after some Ume, that a north wind bepan to 
blow with great force, and the ships of the Tartars, which lay 
near the shore cf the island, were driven foul of each other. 

It was determined thereupon, in a council of the officers on 
board, that they ought to disengage themselves from the land, 
and accordingly, as soon as the troops were re-embarked, they 
stood out to sea The gale, however, Increased to so violent 
a degree that a number of the vessels foundered. The people 
belonging to them, by floating upon pieces of the wreck, saved 
themselves upon an bland l)ing about four miles from the 
coast of Zipangu The other ships, which, not being so near to 
the land, did not suffer from the storm, and in which the two 
chiefs were embarked, together with the principal officers, or 
those whose rank entitled them to command a hundred thou- 
sand or ten thousand men, directed their course homewards, 
and returned to the grand khan Those of the Tartars who 
remained upon the bland where they were wrecked, and who 
amounted to about thirty thousand men, finding themselves 
left without shipping, abandoned by their leaders, and having 
neither arms nor provisions, experted nothing less than to 
become captives or to perish, especially as the bland afforded 
no habitations where they could take shelter and refresh them- 
selves. As soon as the gale ceased and the sea became smooth 
and calm, the peop’e from the main bland of Zipangu came 
over with a large force, in numerous boats, in order to make 
prisoners of these shipwrecked Tartars, and having landed, pro- 
ceeded in search of them, but in a straggling, disorderly manner 
The Tartars, on their part, acted with prudent orcuraspection, 
and, being concealed from view by some high land in the centre 
of the island, whilst the enemy were hurrying in pursuit of them 
by one road, made a circuit of the coast by another, which 
brought them to the place where the fleet of boats was at anchor 
Finding these all abandoned, but with their colours flying, they 
Instantly seized them, and pushing ofl from the bland, stood 
for the principal city of Zipangu, into which, from the appear 
aace of the colours, they were suffered to enter unmolested.* 

' f5e frfea of freibg renaeretf jovnfcerafoe by t£e nse of amulets f* f- 
common amongst the natives ol the Eastern islands. 

*11 the original operations were directed, as might be presumed, 
agajut the ancient capital, we should Infer that the aty here spoken of 
was Osakka, situated at the mouth of the nver upon which, at some 
distance fro m the coast, Ifia-ko stands, and which a known to have 
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Here they found few of the inhabitants besides women, whom 
they retained for their own use, and drove out all others 
When the king was apprised of what had taken place, he was 
much afflicted, and Immediately gave directions for a stnet 
blockade of the city, which w as so effectual that Dot any 
person was suffered to enter or to escape from it, during sue 
months that the siege continued. At Hie expiration of this 
time, the Tartars, despairing of succour, surrendered upon the 
condition of their lives being spared These events took, place 
in the course of the >ear 1264. 1 The grand khan baling 
learned some years after that the unfortunate issue of the ex 
peditlca was to be attributed to the dissension between the 
two commanders, caused the head of one of them to be cut oS, 
the other he sent to the savage island of Zorza* where it is the 
custom to execute criminals in the following manner They 
are wrapped round both arms, in the hide of a buffalo fresh 
taken from the beast, which Is sewed tight As this dries, it 
compresses the body to such a degree that the sufferer is in- 
capable of moving or in any manner helping himself, and thus 
miserably perishes.* 


CHAPTER ni 

or the mature 07 the idols worshipped ih ztpai>cv, mid 

or THE PEOPLE BEING ADDICTED TO EATING HUMAN 
FLESH 

Is this Island oi Zipangu and the others in fts vicinity, their 
Idols are fashioned In a variety of shapes, some of them having 
two formerly much frequented by Chinese shipping But, according to 
P Gaubil, the Island was tbit of Ping bou or Firando, near the city 
of Nangasald not then a place of so much importance *4 it tu since 
become. 

* There u here a manifest error la the date, which. Instead of 1164 
Should rather be 12S4 In tie early V en ice epitome it is ijfiq fas well 
a* to the earfp tests printed by the'Paru Geographical Society J and la 
the Basle edition, taSj Out author cannot be made accountable for 
these contradictions amongst his transcribers. 

* No due presents Itself by which to discover the Island meant by the 
name of Zona, or (allowing lor the Venetian pronunciation) Jeeja. \Ve 

-4 should be induced to look for it in some one of the lakes of Tartary 

* This must have been a Tartar not a Chinese mode of punishment. 
In the History of Srnde *r are tdd of its having been inSitted by 
Abd-al-mahk, Vhajif of Baghdad, upon one of his generals, who was 
accused by certain princesses, his captives, of a heinous offence. “ Thit 
monarch, says Pottioger was highly enraged at this supposed insult, 
and sent « a order to the genera' who was second in command, to *e« 
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the heads of oxen, some of swine, of dogs, goats, and mans 
other animals. Some exhibit the appearance of a single head, 
with two countenances; others of three heads, one of them in 
its proper place, and one upon each shoulder. Scene have four 
arms, others ten, and some an hundred; those which have the 
greatest number being regarded as the most powerful, and 
therefore entitled to the most particular worship. 1 When they 
are asked by Christians wherefore they gfve to their deities 
these diversified forms, they answer that their fathers did so 
before them. “Those who preceded us,” they say, “left 
them such, and such shall we transmit them to our posterity/' 
The various ceremonies practised before these idols are so 
wicked and diabolical that it would be nothing less than im- 
piety and an abomination to gfve an account of them £n this 
our book. The reader should, however, be Informed that the 
idolatrous inhabitants of these bland*, when they seize the 
person of an enemy who has cot the means of effecting his 
ransom for money, inrite to th eir house all their relations and 
friend*, and putting their prisoner to death, dress and eat the 
body, fa a convivial m anner, asserting that human flesh sur- 
passes every other in the excellence of its flavour. 

Mohomaud bin Kawi into a raw hide, and thus tow a rd him to U>e 
presence. . . . "Plough consciously innocent, fce allowed the unjust and 
cruel punrduaant of hb sovereign to he inflicted on hanseif. He died 
the third day after "■ — Travels m Seloo chn t an and Stnde, p jSq. 

• The Sdob here described belong to the Budsdo, or what Kjeropfer 
terms the foreign paean worship, and not to that of the Sfntos, whose 
objects of veneration, the Stn and Kami, seem to have been the personl- 
CcabCTi of deceased heroes. It i* true that Buddha, whom the Japanese 
mmul Buds or Buds, and Si alt a. is commonly represented of the natural 
human shape, although often of a zaomtrora sat, hut, etcher along 
with his rtUgicn (said to have been introduced in J apaa about the first 
cent ur y of the Chnsaan era), «, probably, at an antecedent period, 
these people, as well as the C hin ese, appear to haw adopted the mnlti- 
femr dmnJtis ol the Hmda mythology Many of these, it is wel! known, 
have the he ads of various a ne na la . M that of the boar, a the third in- 
carnation of Vishnu, and of the elephant, m the figures of Ganesa, to 
which may be added the bull of Stva, and H anemia, the prince of m co- 
keys, Of many-headed deitfea the me la n ges, in that system, are fre- 
quent, as the four heads of Brahma, the five of Mahadeva-pmehamnkhi. 
and the trvi w t i er Hindu triad. Those which exhibit ntaneroor aim s 
are at least equally common. Soeh appaar to be at tha day the idols of 
the Japan ese ; although with some modifications peculiar to themselves. 
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CHAPTER IV 


OF TOE SEA OF OUS, EET5TEE.N THIS ISLA'fO AVD TOE 
rKOVISCE OF MAS.JI 

It is to be understood that the sea in which the island of 
Zipangu is situated is called the Sea of Chin, 1 and so extensn e 
is this eastern sea, that according to the report of experienced 
pilots and manners who frequent it, and to whom the truth 
must be known, it contains no fewer than seven thousand four 
hundred and forty islands, mostly Inhabited.* It is said that 
of the trees which grow in them, there are none that do not 
yield a fragrant smell.* They produce man) spices and drugs, 
particularly hrnum -aloes and pepper, in great abundance, 
both white and black 4 It is impossible to estimate the value 
of the gold and other articles found m the islands, but their 
distance from the continent is so great, and the navigation 
^attended with so much trouble and inconvenience, that the 
a essels engaged in the trade, from the ports of Zai tun and Km 
sai, do not reap large profits, being obliged to consume a whole 
vear hi their vovage, sailing in the winter and re turning ia the 
summer For in these regions only two winds prevail , one o* 
them during the winter, and the other during the summe- 
season, so that they must avail themselves of the one for the 

* Whatever ascertain 1 7 in if prevail resnectisg tie name which the 
Chinese themselves give to their eountrv It is wej known that by »1 
the other people of the East It fa denominated Chtn and China the 
former bine the manner fa which the word fa pronounced by the Per 
sians and natives ol Hindustan, and the latter by tbe Malays and other 
islanders. That which our navigators term the China Sea, fa in the 
Malayan language invariably called Laid China 

•The limi ts of the China Sea, not being accurately defined, it fa lm 
possible to verify this pretended enumeration of ft* Wands, which is 
evidently meant to indude the Moluccas or those from whence the slices 
are chieay procured. 

1 " Lea campagues," says U Fairer, "root eouvertes be be* odoo 
firms. On y respire on air embaumA par nne multitude d* f etrrs 
acrtables qul se suertdeot loute l aanie, et dent rode nr suave pfnrtie 
jttKpt A 1 A®*, et inspire la vcluptfi la plus sTdaisanfe " O’er Jim 
Pkilosophe, p 56 ) This picture ol the Malayan countries, though 
ertainly overcharged, fa a cccnpleu justification of our author's report 

- ihs'^ntiliKUSBt 

‘Ufa remarkable that this distinction of whi » and black peeper 
which is effected by the process of blanching the grains fa their ripe* 
state, should have been noticed at so early a period. Until Within t v r 
last ball century they were gcneraJy supposed in Europe to be the pro- 
dactcoas of different plant*. 
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outward, and of the other for the homeward bound voyage.’ 
The*e countries are far renote from the continent of India. In 
tenning this sea the Sea of Chin, we must understand it, never- 
theless, to be a part of the ocean; for as we speak of the Eng- 
lish Sea, or of the Egean Sea, do so the eastern people of the 
Sea cf Chin and of the Indian Sea; whilst all of them are com- 

E rekesded under the general term of the ocean. We shall 
ere cease to treat further of these countries and islands, as 
well on account of their lying so far out of the way, as cf my not 
having visited them personally, and of their not being under 
the dominion of the grand khan.* We return now to Zai-tun. 


CHAPTER V 

cr tot cctr or urns, *xn or its ums 
Departing from the port of Zaf tun, and steering a westerly 
course, but incLmng to the south, for fifteen hundred miles ,Jf 
you pass the gulf named Kelnan,* which extends to the dis- v 
tance of two months’ navigation, along its northern shore, 
where it bounds the southern part of the province of Jlanjf, 
and from thence to where it approaches the countries of Ania, 

* Such also at Ue f»wnit day t> the (late of navigation laoopt the 
Cinese, »1 »m Janks are employed to trading to J in and other islands 
of tie archipelago, bat not bem< adapted, riba by tt«r coos traction 
a mode of riggtng, to wot tgamst a contrary wind, r-quire two nvw 
lccns for tbe performance of their ootward and homeward-bound vovages. 
The account her* given of these periodical wind» h substantially ereTect. 

In the China seal the north-east or winter monsoon, being that which a 
favourable lev tadmg tom the southern ports of China to the struts of 
Malacca or Java, amseieti about the month of October or N’ovember, 
and lasts til about February or Much the south-west monsoon se’.i 
a about April or May. and blows tin August cr September, during which 
lifer season the junks return homewards. 

* There is much reason to believe that, whilst employed fa the service 
cf the erep-ror. Marts Polo hid vaulted some of the eastern islands, lying 
the nearest to the coast of China, inch, perhaps, as the Philipp ines 
A voyage of tin nature h rLrectly mentioned in book i chap i- sect. 5 
By those “ Ivmg far out of the way,” may be understood the Moluccas, 
whose valuable productaccs must always have made their existence 

* Keinaa, or. according to the I t alian erthograpby, Cheinan, h indie- 1 ' 1 
putahly Hal nan. the name of a large and Important eland, lying oB the 
southern coast of Ch i na, and by scene enumerated as a sixteenth rrovmee 

of that emp-xe. It may naturally be supposed to have eommumeaied 
ns appellation to the bight cr gulf in which ft 1s situated, although by 
®ur seamen the latter is cotamocly termed the gulf of Tung-king 
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Toloman, and many others already mentioned 1 Within this 
gulf there are a multitude of Islands, for the most part well 
Inhabited , 1 about the coasts of which much gold-dust Is col- 
lected from the sea, at those places where the nvm discharge 
themselves Copper also and many other articles are found 
there , 1 and with these a trade Is carried 00, the one bland 
supplying what another does not produce. They traffic also 
with the people of the continent, exchanging their gold and 
copper for such necessaries as they may require In the most 
0! these Islands grain is raised In abundance. This gull b so 
extensive and the inhabitants 10 numerous, that It appears 
Hie another world. 


CHAPTER VI 

Or TOE COL'VTXY OT Z 1 AV 1 UA, OT m KIS'O Of TttAT COCVTSY, 

AND or H 13 hecouhc twcittary TO TTO GXA.VD KtH.V 
now resume our former subject. Upon leaving Zal-tun 
and navigating fifteen hundred miles across this gulf, as has 
been mentioned, you arrive at a country named Ziamba, which 
is of great extent, and rich . 1 It b governed bv Its own 
kings, and has its peculiar language. The inhabitants are 

• Dy Aoia ra lit i be onderttood the cone try of Aats <x Tang king by 
the Portuguese written Aaara or Aon am, fr cm whence the language cf 
that country at weU as of Koch Inch in a, It tensed In the dictionary ol 
Alexander ce Kh-wtrt lingua Aouamiuc* " The CLInete, who never 
commence a word »ilh the *ound of A, pronounce it bgaa nan. at it 
itandt In the Jetmtt and D'Anvtle'a mapt With rrtpect to the name 
ot Tollman. tome conjectures have been offered in a note on a tonne- 
page i rwn the crater t we might be led to xerpot* it was here meant 
lor Koeblochln*. the kiaocfcJ ol Ik* Chinese, cut neither It thhr war- 
ranted by any rrvrablanr* ol sound. nor doe* it appear troo the former 
part of the funerary |b L c, xlvtU.) that Tolotnan or Tholoman was 
•Dusted upon the coast. Oar author may not, however, have intended 
by tbit passage to iwit its maritime situation, but only to tir that at 
the gulf wai bounded on (be one aide by China, to it wav on the other, 
by the land which ooalaiat Aaan or Tung-ki/tg, Tolomaa (which may be 
Po-lo-raan, the country of the llunaanx. according to Chine** peoaun 
elation), and other province* oi which be bad before xpoktn. 

•The account riven oi these islands may be supposed to apply, not 
to the tmall one* lying close to the main land, at the bottom of the gulf, 
..J ut rather to the 1 hUIppinn, together with Palawan or Paragua, situated 
■''opposite to ft, although at a considerable distance. Thu appear* to be 
Justified by the luhteqoent mention of it* rati extent 

• Copper, ai well at gold, Is found In the Philippine* and term} fif the 
eastern islands, but the greatest Quantity, and that of the finest quality, 
it rtoeured Irons Japan 

• No doubt can be entertained of the Ziamba of RamusJo** teit, which 
in the early Latin version alto is Ziamba, in the Ditie, Ciimba, and in 
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worshippers e! idol* ’ An *r-n jl tribut*, In elephant* and 
Lyman-aloes, is pud to the grand khan,* ifce «t*con and 
dfcunutACCM of which shall 1*“ related.’ About the year 
1 j6S, KobUr, basing receiv'd account* of the great wealth ef 
t)Ji kingdom, mo’vtd upon tf.e measure cl send-ng a Urge 
force, both 0! inlw'ry and cavalry, to eficet the conquest of It,* 
tad the cvcr.uy wa» acro'd.ngly invaded by a post trial array, 
placed under the eormand of toe cl t.s generals, named 
iyjgatu The kins, whose came wts Aecanhile * and who 
war far advanced tn year*, frehftg himself incapable of diking 
resistance la the f.e!d to the forcer of ih* grand khan, retired to 
h.j strerngboldi, which afforded lam security, and be there 
de'odcd birr'll rahantir The ©pen towns, however, and 
habitations on the plaint, were in ti c rowurt overrun and 
Uid waste, and the king, perceiving that h.r whole tmtory 
woo’d be ruined by the enray, rent anhusado** to th* grand 
khan for the purpose of repmen’ni* that, bnng hunjcli an old 
man, who had always nmerved hit dosuniont in a state ef 
tranquillity and peace, be was anxious to cate them from the 
destruction with which they were threatened, and, upon the 
condition of the inrathng army bei“g withdrawn, he was 
willing to pay yearly an honorary tribute of e'ephxnts and 
sweet scented wood. L pen teeen ing this tropceaf, the giand 
khan, /ran motives of conpojucn, imme lately seat orders 
to Segal j for hu retreat from thence wuh the force under t_s 

the rally lllUia epitome CUaban. btin* the Taliap*. Suara, Ciirr.lv 
n Cbarepa, of oar 10*71 uitulwt to the •cotfcward tit ReO-jncb-u, to 
lit vnis-fmilm pan vt *h»t oar be untied the protaaula cl Kkreboj *. 

* " La rtL|Vn oe Fo," uy th* M la wn, crikai of Tcl« lc M mli 
m * qcl ait court das* W piyc" (P ti>( - Lnn rt. <vo.”**yi P A 
A* K-.od'v tpcakioc ot tie kocifachlaei* " nt U en-w que rr!’.' it 
U CXiar & liiprllt isttritM £1 tIUciti »s»l t*a floe It Tub- 

150*0 " — \«rii*i »i iiamit. p a* 

* la lit ytif IJJ1 »i tad lie km* of Tcitn-U wo.di.-c irfttin (that 
k. cotnpllaiaiUry frewit* br aa anbutadxi to the ♦to'wroe Itocc-ra, 
One of tie dewxodant* of RcUaL 

* Tit Cttneie tHWUat place lie eptriluii< of (it eurptlfn fe a 
d'-rrot, iv! probably a jailor licit. 

* Marco PoJr/» date* at* olfrn BTauna, ffttlUr wrtf to nlitatn 
of thr l/axunlea and they vary reach re tbt d-Sneot text*. Tin 
npedllKW toe* place tn rxti or l*Sj 

'.T>.»QJLr:«_o< Aeea»fc»l*J«_Do«.t». b« Jrac**f_bt Jh* JJtlcriMjof.lhe^ 
emoirttt, and at ft (Sort not ocrar in Ihe c liver tmwci of our either » 
•• are dijvjrrd of that chance of obtateto/ a mrr ccrrrrt mly|jip|i)i 
AeeardJH to the kalctua of the Han*. the same of the kaj who 
mfaed la “ Cin-cia <r Tnn-Ka." bore ltd* to rxoo. »u Tchm-rceS- 
boaoc, elbrrwhe ca^ed Kuan* ptng and to “ Tchea-tcbtn*." or hochio 
china. Po-yecQ-poo-l* itteoe who is till be adit, wueogtftd in » as 
*r»Ih Jv ohliikhaa.— U * la. pp 171—173 
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command, and directed him to proceed to the conquest of 
other countries, which was executed without delay 1 From 
that time the Ling has annually presented to the grand khan, 
m the form of tribute, a very lai^e quantity of lignum aloes * 
together with twenty of the largest and handsomest elephants 
to be found in his districts-* Thus it was that the Ling of 
Ziamba became the subject of the grand khan. 

Haying related the foregoing, we shall now mention some 
circumstances respecting this long and his country In the 
first place it should be noticed that in his dominions no young 
woman can be given in marriage, until she has been first 
proved by the king Those who prove agreeable to him he 
retains for some time, and when they are dismissed, he furnishes 
them with a sum of money, w order that they may be able to 
obtain, according to their rank in life, advantageous matches 
Marco Polo, in the > ear 1280, visited this place,* at which 
period the king had three hundred and twenty six children, 
male and female Most of the former had distinguished them- 
sel\ es as valiant soldiers The country abounds with elephants 
■>* 2 ad with lignum aloes There are also many forests of ebony 
of a fine black, which is worked into various handsome articles 
of furniture* No other circumstance requires particular 
mention Leaving this place, we shall now speak of the island 
called Java Major 

* B y tbe contemporary annalists of China, tbe rvenls are described in 
a manner much less cred table to the arms of their sovereign. It is 

K "ble however that as tbe Chinese reprobated these attempts at 
ja conquest they may have been fed to exaggerate their disastrous 
consequences, 

* It may be necessary to Inform some readers that lignum aloes, agallo* 
Chum, or agila wood, called by the Malays and other eastern people 
kalzmiak, is an unctuous and, apparently, decayed wood that melts 
away in burning like a resin, emitting a fragrant smoke that is highly 
esteemed as a perfume. 

* It would seem that until the period of these Invasions, rather than 
conquests, of Mien or Ava and Ngan nan or Tung kmg the Mungal 
emperors had not been in the practice of employing etephants either as 
a military arm or as beasts of burthen. In latex tunes a few only are 
kept for parade or foe transporting the baggage of the court from one 
palace to another 

♦ If this was actually in taSo he most have been then employed on 
a special miss on, in the service of the emperor The early itil an 
en tome with less appearance of being correct, assigns the date of 2373. 
lj£ seems probable that the fleet in which he took his final departure 
"■'■'lipm China also touched there about the year 1191 

\Jln Loureiros flora, speaking of the " Ebeaoxylum r e t u rn ’ or true 
ebony, It is said Habitat vastas sylvas Cochin chin® maumi prop* 
confima Cambodue ad 11 gradum lit bet ubl has arbor ex iteratb vidi. 
llsus. higredme ft nitore (polish} exceDit in scnniis et min crib us 
opmbus, prsesertim quando ebure vel taargantarum conchis discertulur 
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CHAFFER VII 


or m isia-vd or jaaa 


Pn? Arrive fr>nt Zarbi. and s‘tn^ between sccth Had' 
s-ro-h-eut, £f-©ea hundred m>s, yon reach an umnd cf vkv 
great size, rased Java,’ «h.dr, accardsg to the reports cf 
*oce we2 tnJcrened junpaTcre, b the largest fci the wnr!d, 
benj b crcdt above three thousand r.C«. It b under the 
do&ni aa of cue king onlr, cc* da the trbaiatarts par tribe' e 
to any ether poorer Tfcrr ere worehjppers cf id b. Th* 
cofflST abounds rji nrh cctunseditse*. Fcpper, entm-gs, 
spikenard gslsngsf, czixht chvc s, and s3 tie other raiahhr 
rpxes and drugs, are th- pnxi-re cf the blind, * wLch oca 
two H to be tinted by east sh*ps laden w»dt certhan&e, 
that yt-lds to the ownen considered e prefit. The qnaati*y cj 
gold csC-ctttJ there exceeds *fl cdcriatxsn and beh-L From 
thence it b that the merchants cf Zu-tun and cf Jfaa,1 b 
general hare imparted, and to this day fcnpo-t, that metal tn/ 
a great asoent, and freo thence abo is ©based the greatest * 
part of the spices tha* are «hstribo*ed throughout the world.* 
That the gnod khan has ssot brought the tsund under sub- 
jecbco to tin, cost be attribn^d to the length of the voyage 
and the dangers cf the nastgaoca.* 


* la t ha lifj'Jt Kctn Pc la k csi cs l»«t cdt rd tof-tiee tUxrutba 
<*tie& be bid cboed ntiSif to t« ft la ryH . | In ci Bcrneo. net d 
it Aff lict *° W ^ *30* to tie Kin 

‘Ftyer b p fda a d hc-i to B«neo«ad J«*» djm ot aaawji B* 
Ktti*|r«ne:ra« twBaJrUtatiwiboDdcitaotiipm 
curt f* tie d tiffl. d eanieijnea a cf tie Msbccn te-j cd(r tie 
fcttrm cf Close *ta r^rm J*»» SacS e»p tiewwe brt twea tie 
mt *t tie w»l »ia litaxatyeurtelt} CfUTer.ra cf Kn^ 
pciit. ■ c=b>«a croc wia* w* b»Te t=o<* eerw* iriaa lie 

peace So T S.ar-.lxd RaS**. n ta ueeLeul tstrrp cf tin c.r-n-Bf 
shat S»tc=t of tie pci-jol Atasetn »icct ti.i fevd i» 
cisenes tilt “ X3 tie Utiatn (after a rebe-s-a leva fc3 csief tie 
cationtx ef Ua ;*;4A.c. Aasmtag t» aooscsn Disar W rf" t*d 
*i» been taxes *=l o rrptEn* 10 crasta tees Ka=b6tA. _ (\ cb H_ p. 
JtJ-1 Tie fajrcocxse b e t eee n J*»* *»d Tsanp* at Qiaip* a *bo 
nraiedl nctod 

* ) it* a a-* trftbrated fee tie prod -aw o of ©J; la Bcrora, on tie 
cacznrr o ei ii eoCertsl 

* Tia ttstrruM b Dai oai ip-Ic>8e to J in lit* to gannx u 
tie SAT^atm to tie U'irr 6ta tie sob im pntl cf Qflt, ft setiae' 
fata! Her atiea-fe-4 *ni a-r pirticriir <££«dty It c be px-ve <**i 
to not** rt tin t'jM, tiit tie Cico-ie iat.-r^n jpnk e- 1 a fcof-ixa 
CA=«1 Koaa-ooa a^iaat wii* aa e»pe*tico was lent br Kcilai aiect | 
tie jtic j .»7 A coor d J^toP At=xK_ ct fci teyr. »ee«tiiai to tie t*fer 
DtCtifaea. 
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CHAPTER YIH 

or m islands or sovcttr and kondcr, and or 

THE COUNTRY OF LOCHAC 

Urov leaving the island of Java, and steering a course between 
south and south-west, seven hundred miles, you fall in with 
two islands, the larger of which is named Sondur, and the 
other Kondur . 1 Both being uninhabited. It is unnecessary to 
say more respecting them. Having run the distance of fifty 
miles from these islands, in a south-easterly direction, you 
read] an extensive and rich province, that forms a part of 
the main land, and is named Lochac.* Its inliabitants are 
idolaters. They have a language peculiar to themselves, and 
are governed by their own king, who pays no tribute to any 
other, the situation of the country being such as to protect it 
from any hostile attack. Were it assailable, the grand khan 
would not hate delayed to bnng It under his dominion. In 

> it, as there is rras.ni to presume, tbe Kondur bet* mentioned be the 
Condor* ol our mars (by tbe Malay* named Kcndir, sigoilywg a spears 
ot gourd), It ts evident that the bearing* and distance assigned must be 
erroneous, as a south- south- west course bven Java, Instead ol leading to 
an island on tbe coast of Kamboja. would carry the navigate* mto the 
southern ocean. Such errors appear to bare arisen from a misconception 
of the itinerary, into which our anther, avowedly, introduces places of 
which be had only hearsay information, along with those which be tetn- 
allv vruled. That ha voyage did not lead him to tbe island o! J ava (as 
distinguished from that which he afterwards terms Jav* Miner) ts appar- 
ent from bu own wordj, but upon leaving China and reaching Tsizrapa, 
which he either touched at. c* saw in passing, he digresses in ha narrative, 
in ccd« to mention tbe distance and some particulars ol that Celebrated 
island, and having so done, returns to the point be had left; from whence 
be proceeds fin hu desultory manner) with tbe sequel of his proper route, 
which naturally leads him to tbe small island ot Condor*. Tbe early 
transcribers of bu manuscript, not adverting to so material a distinction, 
have attempted to render the journal more regular, according to their 
idea, by forcing these excursive notices, however in consistent with geo- 
graphy, into one uniform track, and fee that purpose as s igning Imaginary 
bearings. The name of Sondur cannot be identified. It In fact * ds- 
ticet place, and not another reaing of Kocdcr (which itseli consists ol a 
greater and a smaller island), it may be meant for Pulo Sapata, which 
lies in the route, but at a considerable distance from the former. 




_o the authority of Caspar de Cruz, who visited it „ 

Sebastian. Vtng of Portugal. (See Purcbas, vuL hi p. 169 ) In Ij An- 
vQe's map the name Is written Levels 
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tUi cc«=t-y oppm, cr bre =5 wood, b p*c«J jcn] b Urre qsaa 
Ljn. Gori b abi.'slint to a d*?Tee Icarct!* eredib'e; t'» 
jhar.ti tot I'-iri there , and the object* cf the cfcaie, tub? 
wth cr lards, *.*? ia j-lsstr Trcahesct are erpcrtfd aJJ 

thcv {rTctlun ibe’4, which, bon? crH-d to ether coeatrw. 
are there credited for east?, a* has been abtatjr noticed . 1 
{!*-? they e.’Sftite * ipr-ari cf trz t cxCed h+th, it, nre about 
that of a V-~oa. ard bars* a debevns £a vtur * liendes thw 
c.rmcjt*ares there b eotbnc further that mj-na eectJon, 
51 Vu it be that the coco try a *r &3 and tncu'tauaota, and u 

Utt»- bT^atid by »trvrrr"t, whose ra-ts the k-n^ t£»- 
cre.*wra, in erd" that Li treasures and other item irj!tro 
t*f ta rraha nay t? as tuie known to C-c rest of the world a* 
j«u“b?e* 


or err tttxxt> or rem*», a*d or m tt^cro* 

or luum •* 

t>tr*rr*o !nn Ixcbae, and ke*-pm- a *outhetlr etene foe 
Lrt hundred r->i, you reach an luanj cased I’crtan,* the 

• I l-n-lt* >1 S.UJ, MH lU WlWuWl iwt M fttlM. 1 40 *•*« 

•? Ur* |*-Sic1*w *1 t^nxi 4* ##r rwt <4 lb» wmi «* Him 
kk lot Oil 1V1 r»f *»»• U« b»r« a trsr*r«o>ji-w «* r.«»- 

u*# «v »c*a» *o#» a*>J. «• »t*e# *< rv# w»i <r* «'f to iw 

y kU-w *•■*# la L*» l. * 4a u M uu * l tela eccia fn 

rywit (Vt« tor# ~ S-» »t<X «Mf b- 10 .*' 

». t>-»* ywt M B.W I»wt;«|ti!vw 

W»«, » !#■* ar» mw ( n M »1 t imm cvxri »((# »« jxci#? *•# 

rsrwua K «M» CP«'n«, 

• V. usewi u».o(»w-b w. « t» taj***.’’ > ***r» »i*i i v 

Mb<nn «< U»«t- * 1 "W* l> *«OMia u* lb| n 

X-J.1 »«r» ut*. U" er 1» * UT »Wr» U* tu<r»<h 

n WJ*'« 1 # »• r~» . UK 

x><< [rf «•« art xi «xl>»o*i *4 u#i f«tum Axil l»aj ■ 

“t c* 

• \n-t A *•*«( fH«w « *» It# **■"**. «n*« t * |1» 

■«• ’ Wn « «<« «-4 «*• «aux rr Kara M in a J I 1/ ’M t» n Jj«* ct 

|>wa# u tV four ntjia li* «nai« M HU Ji W “ KV- 

,VJ#V*;U. re* t Iri'UMra XI* * aid kt Ua l*'< »J *'*<* - Jar-X# • l< » 

*• r»»t«a, •« iV r#»# *«S.v* w Nil, V%« t* tv# u*»e I.< sxx 

>n*«t Ki»e» iu»j mux «##•»* *-»* rxbantjt 

licUH »*** tV# moo .T. «C Kcokj «4 Kkvri, *-v»# 

mV «aT#»; s *» ** st • t< *«•« wxi»» text* jv# er~t»»# 

U • fr** W «Nr*f M>x W K4l*l »“*» h Oc ilVjta #n4 (M 

t.O'X Wttt tt# *.<*■*• t-» WKif >Si<r a TO <#» i ir*»^ 
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coast of which is wild and uncultivated, but the woods abound 
with sweet scented trees Between the province of Lochac 
and this island 0! Pentan, the sea, for the space of sixty miles, 
, ts not more than four fathoms in depth, which obliges those 
^who navigate it to lift the rudders of their ships (in order that 
they may not touch the bottom ). 1 After sailing these sixty 
miles, in a south-easterly direction, and then proceeding thirty 
miles further, you arrive at an island, in itself a kingdom 
named Mahuur, which is likewise the name of its chief city 4 
The people ore governed by a long, and have their own peculiar 
language. The town is large and well built. A considerable 
trade is there earned on in spices and drugs, with which the 
place abounds Nothing else that requires notice presents 
itself Proceeding onwards from thence, we shall now speak 
of Java Minor 


^ CHAPTER X 

or THE ISLAND OP JAVA MINOR 

Upon leaving the island of Pentan, and steering w the direction 
of south-east for about one hundred miles, you reach the island 
of Java the Lesser 3 Small, however, as it may be termed by 
comparuon, it is not less than two thousand miles in circuit 
In tins island there are eight kingdoms, governed by so many 
kings, and each kingdom has its own proper language, dis 
tinct from those of all the others. The p«>ple are idolaters 

* In the navigation from the coast of Kamboja to the island of Bin tan 
and straits of Malacca there are numerous shoals and coral reefs, but the 
particular tract of shallow water to which the passage in the text refers 
cannot be precisely ascertained. 

* By the island and kingdom of Malaicr (in the Basle edition Malelur 
but in the older Latin, Maleyur) it will scarcely to doubted that our 
author means to speak of the kingdom of the Malays (era eg maldyw) 
founded about a century before, at the south-eastern extremity of the 
peninsula that bears their name for although about the year rjy the 
seat of government was transferred to Malacca, the appellation of Tan ah 
maljyu, “ the Malayan land,” se em s to have been always applied em- 
phatically to that part of the country where the anginal establishment 
was formed, which is now included in the kingdom of J ohor From the 

,fnanu*Jv 4 J dua'Avif jc.’T' Ahr-RWaV!* .brans# wihisbJia-calisu- 

“TAto the extreme point of the land, obtained the appellation of ihe straits 
of Smga purs, or vulgarly Sincapore. 

* Every circtanstance tends to confirm the opinion that by the Giaua 
Minor of Rarouao s text, and the J aua Minor of the Latin, is meant the 
island of Sumatra, a name very little known to the natives, and probably 
of Hindu origin. 
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this country sappan, c z brczfl wood, b produced In buge qnao- 
tidts. Gold b abundant to a degTte scarcely credible; ele- 
phants are found there; and the objects cf the chase, either 
with dogs or birds, are in plenty. From hence are exported all 
those pottebln shells, which, being carried to other countries, 
are there circulated for money, as has been already noticed. 1 
Ilere they cultivate a species of fruit called btr&t, in she about 
that of a kmcn, and having a ddidocs flavour.* Besides these 
circumstances there b nothing further that requires mention, 
unless It be that the country is wild and mountainous, and is 
Utile frequented by strangers, whose visits the king dis- 
courages, in order that his treasures and other secret matters 
of his realm may be as Uttle known to the rest cf the world as 
possible.* 


CHAPTER IX 

or tee tsuuro or ustas, a-vo or the xiucook 

OT MALA1UX ' 

Detaxtoo frcm Lochac, and keeping a southerly course for 
five hundred miles, you reach an ts-inJ named Fen tan, 4 the 

• Eitffttl it Seta, near tie Mni-futfra coast cf Borneo, 1 am cot 

avut ci the predgeiaco of er-wTves 0 any part of tic eastern <x Cttaa 
vmi, wS sospeex list tier* of tare been bet a transport tasa or B» 
tale of too* other kind, a* tie words of tie test xrt applicable to ths 
Maldives aloee. In tie Latin ttrucn it b said “ Utontsr facolar pro 
rocoeta fyt^eadain asm;" by which may hr understood eaaU 

leapt oi r-2-S, sorb In icm as then pteee* of sl*w meablBig fiflran! 
bqieti, which art carrel g Shn nt these tocld gel be exported ter 
errstataon in ether ceeatrse*. 

• V. ithoot a oort particular descrptioo. it is bapots^>. rrea with the 
assistance cl lonao't Fees Co f h rich . nemre . to ascertain the kind el 
tret toe earned too tr ini* In a ccentry when tie ga r -res tin 
trim—* iu>t>)hu| should be imnd. it faijb: be liceirbt tn merit tin 
tjeotl sotin, but we are net mferfaed cl that eaq^mte fnJt beiSj a 
citns d Kasihoja. 

• Very Idmrl reasons in assigned in the several «n»ni fee lin 
»«J wjwe state cl the toontry Here we tad it attr-bstrd to Datives cf 
n,n peaicy, fa the Basie «4twi tie ectatm u saw! La be. “ adel 
schonana fit! h atttatorea ejas. " ard in the early epttosne. “ per tie *2i 
<sWsej.d-.viA “.whach-Uy jo.it .oA»Ji»JiaJnQs.*^Frjiirje 

C *‘f«5t*9» which fa tie Bas> tiun la Betas, but fa tie cider Latat.* 
pdtayn. appear* to be tie bland cl Beslan. or, as tt is sw« e«scve4y 
w-KtMs. Iks Lint near the e»m mouth of tie rtrUi of Malacca, whme 
nrr% eaSed Rtya or Rhfa. is a place d eecudcraiie trade. Tie morse 
t , k tresa KaabU|a it nearly south, aa stated both fa the Italian and the 
lam textv and the djtanc* doe* hot gatemUy i-'-n fcora fcre hundred 
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coast of which is w3d and uncultivated, but the woods abound 
with sweet scented trees Between the province of Lochac 
and this island of Fenton, the sea, for the space of sixt> miles, 
is not more than four fathoms in depth, which obliges those 
^wbo navigate it to lift the rudders of their ships (in order that 
’ they may not touch the bottom) 1 After sailing these sixty 
iruies, in a south-easterly direction, and then proceeding thirty 
miles further, you arrive at aa island, in itself a kingdom 
named Malaiur, which is likewise the name of its chief City * 
The people are governed by a king, and have their own peculiar 
language The town is large and well built. A considerable 
trade is there earned on in spices and drugs, with which the 
place abounds Nothing else that requires notice presents 
itself Proceeding onwards from thence, we shall now speak 
of Java Minor 


CHAPTER X 


OT THE ISLAND OT JAVA MINOR 


Upon leaving the island of Pen tan, and steering in the direction 
of south-east for about one hundred miles, you reach the island 
of Java the Lesser * Small, however, as it may be termed by 
comparison, it is not less than two thousand miles m circuit. 
In this island there are eight kingdoms, governed by so many 
kings, and each kingdom has its own proper language, dis 
tuict from those of all the others The people are idolaters 


* In lie navigation from t he coast ol Katnbofa to the island of Cm tin 
and straits ol Malacca there are numerous shoals and coral reefs, but the 
particular tract ol shallow water to which the passage la the teat refers 
cannot be precisely ascertained. 

* By the island and kingdom of Malaiur (in the Basle edition Maletur 
but in the older Latin, MaleyurJ it will scarcely to doubted that our 
author means to speak of the kingdom of the Malays forant t+iUru) 
founded about a century before, at the south-eastern extremity of the 
peninsula that bears their name fer although about the year rasa the 
seat of government was transferred to Malacca, the appellation of Tanah 

the Malayan land." seems to have been always applied em- 
phatically to that part ol the country where the oririnaLesjiihjuhmiw/. 
was formed, which » now included m the kingdom oijobor From the 
/name of their first oty the straits, formed by aa island which lies close 
-~\to the extreme point of the land, obtained the appellation ol theatrics 
of Singa-pcra, or vulgarly Sincapore. 


the natives, and probably 
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It contains abundance cf riches, and all sorts of spices, lignum- 
alocs, sappan-wood for dyeing, and various other kinds of 
drugs, 1 which, on account of the length of the voyage and the 
danger of the navigation, are cot imported into our country, 
but which find their way to the provinces of Manji and Cathay. 

We shall now treat separately of what relates to the inhabi- 
tants of each of these kingdoms; but in the first place it fa 
proper to observe that the island lies so far to the southward 
as to render the north star invisible. 1 Six of the eight king- 
doms were visited by Marco Polo; and these he will describe, 
omitting the other two, which he had not an opportunity of 
seeing. 


CHAPTER XI 

or THE KINGDOM Of TEL ECH, Df THE ISLAND OT JAVA 
MINOR 

We shall begin with the kingdom of Felech, which is one of the*' 
eight* Its inhabitants are for the most part idolaters, but 
many of those who dwell in the seaport towns have been con- 
verted to the religion of Mahomet, by the Saracen merchants 
who constantly frequent them.* Those who inhabit the 

* The other drugs here alluded to are probably the pun benroin and 
the native eampher (as distinguished from the Uidiuous camphor of the 
(hops, iropevted from China and Japan), both of them staple articles of 
trade to Sumatra. 

* The island bemg intersected by the equinoctial line, the north star 
must be invadile to the inhabitants of all the southern portion, and even 
by those of the oerthem ft can be seen bat rarely, and only under parti- 
cular circumstances. 

* The name bere srrrtten Felech is in the Latm edition Frtifth, and in 
the Italian epitomes Feriach, erriiealait to Ferlak. It appears therefore 
to be intended for a place named Perlak, situated at the eastern extremity 
of the northern coast, and as we had m the sequel that the detention of 
the e«rt in a port of this is land was occasioned by the unfavourable cir- 
enmstanca of the weather, ft may be conjectured that after leaving the 
eland of Emtaa. and having nearly cleared the straits, they were en- 
countered by westerly gales, as they made (he high land of Ttajong 
Fertile, or the Diamcmd Pomt of oar charts, and they would be forced to 
seek for shelter in a neighbouring bay. 

•The assertion of oor author's finding Mahometans amongst these 
people, about the year iz-}t is fully instihed by the authority of the 
a nn a ls of the prices of siV.icra. which state that In the peninsula t£» 
establishment of that rehgtcei took place derrag the reign of a king who 
ascended the throne 13 1x76 and died m 1333. whilst at the same lane it 

a cbvsoir, that the conversion of indiredoals, even in great numbers, 
may have preceded by many years the adoption ot hl imjscn as the 
religion of the government. — See Hat, of Sumatra, 3d edit, p 343. 
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mountains lire in s beastly manner; they eat human flesh , 1 
and indiscriminately all other sorts of flesh, clean and andean 1 
Their worship is directed to a variety of objects, for each 
individual adores throughout the day the first thing that 
£ presents itself to his sight when he rises in the morning.* 


CHAPTER XII 

Or THE SECOND KINGDOM, NAMED BAS MAN 
UfO\ leaving the last-mentioned kingdom, you enter that of 
Bosnian , 4 which is independent of the others, and has its 
peculiar language. The people profess obedience to the grand 
khan, but pay him no tribute, and their distance is so great, 
that his troops cannot be sent to these parts. The whole 
island, indeed, is nominally subject to him, and when ships 
pass that way the opportunity is taken of sending him rare 
, and curious articles, and especially a particular sort of falcon . 1 

In the country are many wild elephants and rhinoceroses, 
which latter are much inferior in sire to the elephant, but 

1 This character plainly refer* to the people named BatUs, who inhabit 
a considerable part cl the interior of Sumatra, towards its northern ex- 
tremity, and whose cannibalism has been noticed by travellers and writer* 
of all periods since the Island was first known to Europeans. 

*“ it fa only on pubhc occasions that they (the Bit Us) fcJi cattle for 
food, but not bemg delicate in their appetites, they do not scrapie to 
eat part of a dead buffalo, hog rat, alligator, or any wild animal with 
which they happen to meet." — Hist of Sumatra, 3d edition, p 3 So. 

* A si m i l ar assertion is made by Ludovico Bartheroa respecting the 
people of Java “ La fede loro 4 qnesta.” say* this extraordinary, but 
genuine traveller “ aleuni adorano gU idoli come fanno tn Calicut (that 
is, they worship those of the Hindis), e alcunl sono che adorano Q sole, 
altri la Iona, molti adorano tl hue, gran parte la pnma cosa che soantrano 
la mattina." — Ramusio, tom. i. p 168. 

* The Basina of Ramusio s and of the older Italian text, or B asm an 
of the Basle edition, has been supposed, from a fan analogy of sound, to 
refer to Pasaraan, 00 the western coast, immediately under the equinoctial 
line, but there is no probability ot our author's having visited any place 
on that ride of the island, and especially one so fax to the southward. AD 
the cxrtumstances, on the contrary, lead os to conclude that it is intended 
for Pas4 iby the old travellers written Papero), on the northern coast, not 
far from Diamond Point " Peihr," says J de Barms, " was the ptincspal 
city of these parts before the founding of Malacca, Dot subsequently to 

/that period, and'partjculartf after the arrival of the Portuguese", it began 
to decline, and Paced, in its vicinity, to rise la importance." — Decad. in. 

Id- its- 

* Thu account fa tendered probable by the known ambition of Kublal 
to extend the fame of hi* empire to places situated beyond the reach of 
his arms, and particularly to establish a vassalage, though merely ncsmnal 
amongst the princes of the Eastern Islands. 
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their l eet are linulir. Their hide resembles that of the 
baHilo. In the middle of the forehead they have a single 
horn; but with this weapon they do not injure those whom 
they attack, employing only /or this purpose their tongue, 
which Is armed with long, sharp spines, and their knees or ■ 
feet; their mode of assault being to trample upon the person, 
and then to lacerate him with the tongue. 1 Their head is 
lie that of a wild bear, and they cany it low towards the 
ground- They take delight in muddy pools, and are filthy in 
their habits.* They are not of that description of animals 
which suffer themselves to be taken by maidens, as our people 
suppose, but are quite of a contrary nature.* There are found 
in this district monkeys of various sorts, and vultures as black 
as crows, which art of a large sire, and pursue the quarry In 
a good style. 

It should be known that what fa reported respecting the 
dried bodies of cLminuttve human creatures, or pigmies, 
brought from India, is an idle tale, such pretended men being 
manufactured In this island fa the following manner. The 
country produces a species of monkey, of a tolerable size, aiuP 
having a countenance resembLng that of a man. These 
persons who make it their business to catch them, shave off 
the hair, leaving It only about the chin, and those other parts 
where it naturally grows on the human body. They then dry 
end preserve them with camphor and other drugs; and having 
prepared then fa such a mode that they have exactly the appear- 
ance of little men, they put them into wooden boxes, and sell 
then to trading peop'e, who cany them to all pans of the 
world. But this fa merely an imposition, the practice being 

* Both th* efepbaat and rtfaocons are wt3 known to be natives of 
SasiSl \V3lti rs^et to lie uses rt iU torn as a weapew cl cSscce, 
ml tie *71 ny strnetcre of lie tonroe. ecr anthoc was deceived hy what 
be was tdi cc bad read. The behrJof its teanrr the flesh by bekiog was 
e-oeril lircKi'toat tie wertd. from tie daw of Piny to * very modem 
period. Booms, a Dutch physician, who wrote at Batavia la 1615, tea* 
as tiat " il it be exasperated, it wd toss op a man and bene U*e a fly, 
whom It r2 kSf with bekat wt2t by tie rocjbness of tts toejee It lays 
bare tie taas." — An Account oi the Diseases, etn. p. iSj. 

•What is sa.d cl its delighting to madly pods « conformable to the 
known tat its of tie a n imat “ tike tie £05," say tie Hist, of Quad- 
rupeds, “ the ft-noerros is fxA cl wahowm* m tie mire.”— P 177 

• [U was a omaai sepersbtMO at tie nidcSe agw. set farti in a3 tie 
treatises on Natural Historv lor Bestiaries, as tb-y wtre eahed), that 
there was only ooe way cf tafcng tie Ebetra, which seas by placing a 
pure vfcy-n near ha hanats. It was believed tiat the a nasal fcnmediately 
became so tame, that he went and laid ta head m the maiden's bosom, 
whde the hunter seated the oppcrtmrty of kilLag him] 
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such aa we have described ; and neither In India, nor In any 
other country, however wild (and little known), hav e pigmies 
been found of a form so diminutive as these exhibit . 1 Suffi- 
dent having been said of this kingdom, which presents nothing 
7 else remarkable, we shall now speak of another, named Samara 


CHAPTER Xni 


or THE THIRD KINGDOM, NAMED SAMARA 
Leaving Basman, you enter the kingdom of Samara,* being 
another of those into which the island is divided. In this 
Marco Polo resided five months, during which, exceedingly 
against his inclination, he was detained by contrary winds.* 
The north star Is not visible here, nor even the stars that are 
in the wain . 4 The people are idolaters; they ate governed by 
a powerful prince, who professes himself the vassal of the 
j grand khan. 

As it was necessary to continue for so long a time at this 
bland Marco Polo established himself on shore, with a party 
of about 2,000 men; and in order to guard against mischief 


1 At * period when the eastern cart of the world wa little known to 
the people of Europe, who were credulous In proportion to their Ignorance 
it is by no means improbable that such impositions were practised (,y the 
travelling Mahometan and Armenian traders who visited the islands 
where the orang utau or pongo (simu lolynu) was found, and Bright have 
been in the practice of selling their stuffed carcases to the Virtuosi of 
Italy, for the mummies of a pigmy race of men. 

• The place that appears to answer best to Samara is Satna langa, 
situated between Fedir and Past, on the same northern coast and de- 
scribed in the writings of the Malays as having the advantage of a well- 
sbelteted anchorage or roadstead. 

* If the expedition which our author accompanied left Chtna about the 
beginning ol the year 1*9 1 (as inferred lo note page a?), and was three 
months on Us passage to Java Minor or Sumatra (a. stated by himself in 
the Erst chapter of the work, p 37). it would have met the South-west 
- t the western opening of the straits of Malacca, about the 


to anchor in one of the bays on the earth era coast of that islmi they 
might have been detained there till the change of the monsoon. In the 
month of October following, when, with the return of the north-east 
wind, they might expect fair and settled weather. 

U * When our author tells us that, at a place distant only about five 
degrees from the equator, the polar-star was not to be seen, the f JC t 
be readily admitted , bat the further assertion, that the stars of the \V am 
or Great Bear were also invisible, cannot be otherwise accounted f<^ tfcaj, 
by imputing to him the mistaken idea that, because the body of the con- 
stellation was not above thehonzon in the night-time, during tl !e greater 
part of his stay on the island, it was not to he seen at any oth?j season. 
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from the savage natho, who seek /or opportunities of seizing 
stragglers, putting them to death, and eating them, he caused 
a large and deep ditch to be dug around him on the land 
side, In such manner that each of its extremities terminated 
in the port, where the shipping lay. This ditch he strengthened" 1 
by erecting several blockhouses or redoubts of wood, the 
country affording an abundant supply of that material; and 
being defended by this kind of fortification, he kept the party 
in complete security during the five months of their residence. 
Such was the confidence inspired amongst the natives, that 
they furnished supplies 0/ victuals and other necessary articles 
according to an agreement made with them. 1 

No finer fish for the table can be met with fn any part of the 
world than are found here. There is no wheat produced, but 
the people live upon rice. Wine is not made; but from a 
species of tree resembling the date-bearing palm they procure 
on excellent beverage in the following manner. They cut ofi 
a branch, and put over the place a vessel to receive the juice 
as it distils from the wound, which is filled In the course of aj 
day and a night.* So wholesome are the qualities of this 
liquor, that it affords relief in dropsical complaints, as well as 
M those of the lungs and of the spleen.* When these shoots 
that have been cut are perceived not to yield any more juice, 
they contrive to water the trees, by bringing from the river, 
in pipes or channels, so much water as is sufficient for the pur- 
pose, and upon this being done, the juice runs again as it did 
at first. 4 Some trees naturally yield it of a reddish, and others 
of a pale colour. The Indian nuts also grow here, of the size 

1 It is mentioned that, in the year 15**. the Portuguese gamson of a 
fort built at Pa$em fPasi), in the vicinity of the place here spoken of, was 
distressed from the ' want of provisions, which the country people with- 
held from them, discontinuing the fairs that they were used to keep three 
times a week." — Hist, of Sam 3ded.p <19 

‘“This palm, named fa Sumatra oeov, and by lie eastern Malays 
gomvto, is the borestus gom situs of Loureiro, and the jagwrut pie not ns of 
the Batavian Transactions. , Jn order to procure the Htra, or toddy 
(held in higher estimation than that from the coco-nut tree), one of the 
shoots for fructification is cat off a few inches from the stem , the remain- 
ing part is tied up and beaten and an tnasion Is then made_ from which 
the liquor distils into a vessel or bamboo, close! y fastened beneath. This 
■s replaced every twenty four hours.” — Hist, of Sum. p. B8 ■< 

* Tie tesetnv qoalr ties a! this hqaoe, like those of many other specif cs; < 
are probably imaginary, but our author could speak only ot the popular 
belief as to its virtues- Indulgence m the use of it is generally thought 
to prodace dysentery 

* It u natural to suppose that watering tbe trees daring the dry season 
would have the effect of increasing the quantity of sap, and consequently 
•»! the Juke eg liquor distilled. 
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of ft man’s head, containing an edible substance that b sweet 
and pleasant to the taste, and wWta as mifle. The cat ity of 
thh pulp u filled with n bquor cleat as water, cool, ami better 
flavoured and more delicate than wine or Any other kind of 
■*■> drink whatever . 1 The inhabitants feeil upon flesh of every 
sort, good or bad, without distinction. 


CHAPTCR XIV 

or tub roustn kincpoji, namth draooum 
Dracoian b n kingdom governed by its own prinre, and 
having its peculiar language.* Its inhabitants are uncivilised, 
worship idols, and acknowledge the authority of the grand 
khan. They observe this fiorrthfc custom, In cases where any 
member of the family Is afflicted with a disease i— The relations 
of the sick person send for the magicians, whom they rerjnlrc, 
. upon examination of the symptoms, to declare whether tw 
* soil recover or not These, according to the opinion sug- 
gested to them by the evil spirit, reply, either tW he will 
recover or the contrary. If the decision !*e that lie cannot, 
the relations then call in cerUdn men, whoie peculiar duty it ii 
and who perform their business with dexterity, to close the 
mouth of the patient until he lie suffocated This Mng done, 
they cut the body In pieces. In order to prepare It as victuals, 
ana when it has been so dressed, the relations assemble, and In 
a convivial manner eat the whole of ft, nnt leaving so rnurli fit 
the marrow In the bones. Should any particle of the body 
be suffered to remain, It would breed vermin, as they observe! 
these vermin, for want of further sustenance would perish, and 
their death would prove the occasion of grievous punhhment 

» This drtcrlplirw of tin exo-out letter ***(//-« j j* „,fj fcn/rwn. 
to those who b»v« only lbt bull I) ItiMght to ) 'i/r'/o*. to he ore 
lust, but the fr»t»iul 1’Unl.mmt »fl (,* (u jiw/r »l w 
dnaUs boja th» young j>ot, wbh>i the outer buiW U green «n<i the j 
itOl seUtinous. eao only b<s JuAk-A of by those who ti*V« UsvrtU-1 uiAit 
» lervid sun, Jo those eoool/ies where >1 J» ye 'A >r*A 

• DtigrAm, which Js the imu In tbs Htx'jt tnA *Ai tUf.tr. 

j the taiomcriptr Pa/oysxo. *a«J la the Mhn *mio<m* Irene At-e.lt 
' hy vtleplyn tai other Duteh writers u, U it 

JwJrifirt, cr, M It Is snore tomra/e-Jy wntleo, An4«, M. • fs*,il4eribU 
titer oa the enters sWe of the hltoA, which, Hihoorf, /„ L 
ward. »d eoosequectJy Airiest been the pltse »!e« ft,, g*st trsimA 
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to the sou! of the deceased. They afterwards proceed to 
cofJect the bones, and fusing deposited them fa a small, neat 
box, carry them to some cavern m the mountains, where they 
may be safe against the disturbance of wOd animals. If they 
have it in their power to seise any person who does not belong 
to their own district, and who cannot pay for his ransom, they 
put him to death, and devour him. 


CHAPTER XV 

or unt nrra kingdom, named lambri 
Luhjsj, in like manner, has Its own king and its peculiar 
language : 1 the people also worship idols, and call themselves 
vassals of the grand khan. The country produces verzlno 
(breril or sappan wood) in great abundance,* and also camphor, 
with a variety of other drugs.* They sow a vegetable which 
resembles the sappan, and when it springs up and begins to>, 
throw out shoots, they transplant it to another spot, whenfe 
It fa suffered to remain for three years. It fa then taken up 
by the roots, and used as a dye-stuff.* Marco Polo brought 
some of the seeds of this plant with him to Venice, and sowed 
them there; but the climate not being sufficiently warm, none 
of them came op. In this kingdom are found men with tails, 

* Tie name of Lambri appear* without any variation in tie ter era! 
cdilic®*, errrrtin* that at one place, -where It rerun in the early Latin, 
it is printed Jambrt. li the last-mentioned district was Iodrapri, this 
would seem to be J ambi, another large river, lying still mote to the south- 
ward. In the German (Niirnberg) ed. oi 1477, this kingdom or district 
is named Jambu, which approaches nearly to the name of JambL 

•This fa the ccrafpsnsa tafr* an ef Lim, wdl known as a dye-stuff by 
the name ef Breal wood, which ft fa generally supposed to have acquired 
front the country *0 called; but the reverse appears to be the fact The 
words terttno ia Italian sad barane la Spanish, oi which brrnn and berri J 
are corruptions, existed long before the discovery of the New World, and 
the name was given to that part oi South America in eouseijuejiee of its 
abounding with the tree which yields this useful dye. 

• Out author might have seen camphor at the town of Jambt but ft 
must have been earned thither, for sale, from the inland country tying 
far to the north west of it, as the tree does not grow anywhere to the south 
»f the tine. 

• If oat a'ceresib oi a seepob ‘iltdb '<5i byr^inflj, tufimCi irom'lne, 
rr»r»*?. is to the Latin editions ron founded with it, and to both the name- .c— 
oi tern fa applied, which is evidently connected with brrnn and barctno 
Excepting the Indigo plant (inJi jo/m Unetena), l do not know oi any 
vegetable used for dying, oi which the leaves, stalk, and root are indis- 
criminately employed. The same plant fa more particularly described 
in chap, n of this Book, by the name of rnJtgo 
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a span In length, like those of the dog, but not covered with 
hair. The greater cumber of them are formed in this manner, 
but they dwell In the mountains, and do not inhabit towns . 1 
.The rhinoceros Is a common Inhabitant of the woods, and there 
'is abundance of all sorts of game, both beasts and birds. 


CHAPTER XVI 

or THE SIXTH KINGDOM, NAMED PANFOE, WHERE MEAL IS 
PROCURED FEOll A CERTAIN TREE 

Fanfue Is a kingdom of the same island , 1 governed by Its 
own prince, where the people likewise worship idols, and pro- 
fess obedience to the grand khan. In this part of the country 
a species of camphor, much superior In quality to any other, 
Is produced. It is named the camphor of F&nfur, and Is sold 
for Its weight In gold . 1 There Is not any wheat nor other 
f corn, but the food of the inhabitants is rice, with milk, and 
* the wine extracted from trees In the manner that has been 
described in the chapter respecting Samara. They have also 
a tree from which, by a singular process, they obtain a kind 
of meal.* The stem is lofty, and as thick as can be grasped 
by two men. When from this the outer bark Is stripped, the 
ligneous substance Is found to be about three Inches in thick* 
n ess, and the central part Is filled with pith, which yields a 
meal or flour, resembling that procured from the acorn . 1 The 


' The notion of the mountaineers with tails seems to hare its origin 
£n the name of crang utan, or “ wild men." given to certain apes that 
more particularly resemble the human species. 

* Fantur has been supposed to mean the island of P anchor, separated 
from the eastern coast ol Sumatra by a narrow strait, but although not 
warranted by analogy of sound, I Incline to think It intended for Kampax 
/which the Arabian pilots would prcmounce Xaniar) on a nver opening 
into the same strait, which, at the period when PasA flourished, was like, 
wise a place of some consequence, and is frequently mentioned by J. de 
Barms and other early writers. 

* The superiority of the native camphor, in the opinion of the Chinese 
(who are the principal purchasers), over that prepared la then: own 
country and In Japan, has already been noticed. Its price, to modem 
Ume^ although by no means equal to its weight to gold. Is more than 

\ double its weight to silver. According to a pnee-enrrent of goods at 
NBatavia, for the year JSr<, the finest sort of Camphor. barns is stated at 
SO rupees, or £6 5*. per lb., whilst to the market the Cfctoaorjapineam* 
jnS’-t'or.toa-.'diiroiaj-.-uptiK; craduuV/x yerdJ- 

‘ By this is meant the sago-tree, called mmtoya and f*k% jagu by tha 
Malays. 

* The expression in the text is, “ come queBa del wrroio,” a word not 
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pftk fs put fato vessels filled with water, and Is stlirtd about 
mth a stick, in order that the fibres and other impurities 
may rise to the top, and the pure farinaceous part subside to 
the bottom When this has been done, the water is poured 
oS, and the flour which remains, divested of all extraneous" 
matter. Is applied to use, by making (t into cakes and various 
kinds of pastry * Of this, which resembles barley bread in 
appearance and taste, Marco Polo has frequently eaten, and 
some of it he brought home with him to Venice * The wood 
of the tree, in thickness about three inches (as has been men 
boned), may be compared to iron in this respect, that when 
thrown into water it immediately sinks It admits 0/ being 
spht fa an even direction from one end to the other, like the 
f»m boo cane Of this the natives make short lances were 
they to be of any considerable length, their weight would 
render it Impossible to carry or to use them They are 
sharpened at one end, and rendered so hard by fire that they 
are capable of penetrating any sort of armour, and In many 
respects are preferable to iron. 1 What we have said on the. 
subject of this kingdom (one of the divisions of the island) if-' 


to be found in tbe 1 tab an dictionaries, u applied to toy vegetable. In 
Portuguese tarvaJha fa the oik. 

1 The method of preparing tbe sago from tbe farinaceous and glutinous 
pith of tbe tree, has been fully described by Rumphiux. Poivre, and 
others, but more succinctly In the Asiat Researches. The principal 
article of their food, says my late estimable friend, Ur John Crap 
' ig of the inhabit ~ 


Sumatra, “ is sago, which fa found in plenty «- , 

when ripe, fa cut down, and tbe pith, which forms the sago, taken out, 
and tbe mealy part separated from the fibrous by maceration and tread 
fog it in a large trough, continually supplied with fresh water tbe mealy 
part subsides, and is kept in bags made of a kind of rush, and In ibis state 
it may bo preserved for a considerable tune. When they tale it from 
thele store lor immediate use tome further preparation of washing is 
necessary but they do not granulate it One tree will sometimes yield 
two hundred pounds ot sago when they cook it. It fa put Into the boUow 
joints of a tmn bamboo, and roasted over the fire ” — VoL vu p S3 
■ Captain Thomas Forrest brought to England In 177* and esb bited 
at Sir Joseph Banks s, cakes ot sago-bread, prepared by the natives of 
New Guinea, as well as tbe earthen oven used for baking them, of which 
there is an engraving in tbe account of his voyage to that country p jSS 
• It fa evident that our author has lal en into «a error in supposing 
that tins hard and heavy wood, which admits of being split longitudinally 
into laths, like the bamboo cane, fa tbe ligneous part of tbe sago-tree, the 
texture of which is very diBerenfc What be describes as fit for making . 
lances fa tbe stem of another palm growing in the same parts cf tbe 
country 

«sts carytts wrens which he has confounded with its neigh bounn$ tree. 
Botanists of great celebrity t * ‘ l, *~ 

’•~n with regard to *r— - -* * 
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Sufficient. Of the other kingdoms composing the remaining 
part we shall not speak, because Marco Polo did not vhU 
them. Proceeding further, we shall next describe a small 
Island named Nocueran. 


CHAPTER XVII 

or THE ISLAND or NOCUERAN 

Upon leaving Java (minor) and the kingdom of Lambrf, and 
sailing about one hundred and fifty miles, you fall in with two 
Islands, one of which is named Nocueran, 1 and the other Anga 
man. Nocueran Is not under the got eminent of a kfng, and 
the people ore little removed from the conditions of beasts, 
all of them, both males and females, going naked, without a 
covering to any part of the body They are idolaters Their 
woods abound with the noblest and most valuable trees, such 
a 3 the white and the red sandal, those which bear the Indian 
1 {coco) nuts, doves, and sappan, besides which they have a 
variety of drugs* Proceeding further, we shall speak of 
Angaman. 


CHAPTER XVIII 

or niE island or angaman 

Angaman Is a ven large Island, not governed by a king* 
The Inhabitants are idolaters, and are a most brutish and 

* Tbs bland boi called Nocueran, a the Basis edition Necuraa. m 
tie older Latin Necuraa, and in tie Italian epitome Necunera, B evi- 
dently one of the Nicobar islands, earned in our maps Noucoory Naa- 
eowne, Nooeavery and In that of t> Anville Nicavery, which, although 
not the largest ol them, is, on account oi its harbour the best known. 
Its distance from the extreme point c! Sumatra ts about two degrees and 
a ball, or one hundred and fifty nautical miles. 

* Trees of great height and sue, - *ay» a writer in the Asiatic Re- 
searches, vou 111. p 160, *• are to be seen ia then woods of a com pact 
texture, well calculated fee naval co o s traction." Note. “ One of these 
ocr people cut down, that measured nine fathoms ia circumference, ct 
JUiv-fmif jeet- * Noble trees indeed! Bat .the .productions .ol which 

fibey are more particularly careful are the coco and arena (betel-nut) 
tree*. Uda aanamon and sassafras grow tier# also." 

* No doubts will be entertained of the Angaman of Ramusio s and the 
elder Latin texts, the Angama oi the Basle and the N angina of the 
Italian epitomes, being intended for those islands on toe eastern side of 
the bay of Bengal, which we term the Greater and Lesser Andaman. 
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savage race, having heads, eves, and teeth resembling those of 
the carune species. 1 Their dispositions are cruel, and every 
person, not being cf their own nation, whom they can fay 
their hands upon, they kill and eat. They have abundance 
and variety of drags. Their food Is rice and milk, and flesh; 
ol every description. They have Indian nuts, apples of paja-i 
disc,* and many other fruits different from those which grow 
in our country. 


CHAPTER XIX 

or THE ISLAND OF 2ETLAH 

Taxing a departure from the island of Angara an, and steering 
a course something to the southward of west, for a thousand 
miles, the island of Zeilan presents Itself * This, for Its actual 
sire, fa better circumstanced than any other Island in the world. 
It fa in circuit two thousand four hundred miles, but in ancient 
tunes it was still larger, its circumference then measuring fulTg 
three thousand six hundred miles, as the Mappa-Mundi sa y& 

« " The Andaman islands, - u y* Mr R. II Colebrooke, “ are inhabited 
by a race of men the least crv&sxl perhaps in the werid, bewg nearer to 
a state of nature than any other we read of. Then colour is of the 
darkest hoe. their stature t a general small, and their aspect n~ 


the Africans they have woolly heads, thick bps. and A , 

mute naked." {AtUL Re*. raL It p 389 ) “11a acot noas,“ *ayi the 
AraUaa fravtBets, “ Oa cot tea ehewsix crespn h visage et tea yeux 
altrem, les pieds fort gras* et presqoe Imp d*m eomlie, tt Os vent 
toot nudx.“ JAaoennes ReUt. p sJ This early description sof&efcnUy 
coelutes tb« Q-foonded tale of the viands having been oriro»3y peopled 
by % cargo ol African slaws pros<Tved front the wreck of a Portuguese 
shrp, in een ted and credited by Persona who were igBcrlDl of the errnm 
atance cd many of the eastern hl a ork i bong equally peopled with a rare 

° ^By'the paw* fared m are meant plantains, the p«*»t of the Malays, 
aad rests twradiisaca of Laoniests. 

* The name of Uus important Wand. which ss pronounced Sdaa by 
the Peruana and peoph* of Hindustan (who also call it Serendib), has 
been peuserred. through the several versions, sure free from toruption 
than almost any other- m the wort, fn Ramosia'i teat it is written 
■>.Wwi in that of the B Me e&taoo, Setot «a the older Latin, Seylam, 
and in the Italian epitomes, Sim; a 2 of which are preferable to the 
cethewrathr of Ceyku. as we (from the Dutch 1 presume) ere ecrtntwW 
to write the weed. The course to the southernmost part of it from lb* . 
Andamans, is nearly west-south- west, and the distance, b» measuri ?" 1 
meat 00 the map, something: more than nine hundred geographical odes. 

« (C-~r Jmt y»fp^mw*U. J have given the literal translation cf 

v —1- that. UiwAn's version of the text Of RalUBSM. 

10 given m the Middle Agts 
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But the northern gales, which blow with prodigious violence, 
have in a manner corroded the mountains, so that they have 
in some parts fallen and sunk In the sea, and the Island, from 
-.that cause, no longer retains Sts original size. It is governed 
**by a king whose name is Sender-naz. 1 The people worship 
' idols, and are Independent of every other state. Both men 
and women go nearly in a state of nudity, only wrapping a 
doth round the middle part of their bodies.* They have no 
gram besides rice and sesami, of which latter they make oil. 
Their food is milk, rice, and flesh, and they dnnk the wine 
drawn from trees, which has already been described 3 There 
ts here the best sappan wood that can anywhere be met with. 
The Island produces more beautiful and valuable rubies than 
are found m any other part of the world, and likewise sapphires, 
topazes, amethysts, garnets, and many other precious and 
costly stones.* The king is reported to possess the grandest 


to the tort of map of the world then fn use. and ft was also sometimes 
used as the title of a treatise on geography In fact, a map of the world 
was In some measure a treatise on geography, os a written description 
-1 was commonly added to each place on the map, which explains the word 
7 duU J The mappe-moode used by Marco Polo was. no doubt, an eastern 
one— -Chinese, or Arabian. Mr Cor diner, in hts Description of Ceylon 


— ... is particularly 

mentioned by Marco Paolo, a Venetian, who visited the east la the thir 
teenth century "—Vo! i. p t 

* Indian Proper names are always significant That of Sender-nar 
appears to he intended for Chandra nas, implying the wane or disap- 
pearance of the moon. Although not perhaps the king of Candy, or cl 
the whole island, he may have reigned over a district on the western 
coast, and probably that which is inhabited by a race of people from 
the opposite ecaitinent 

* “Tbe dress oi the common people " says Mr Cord in er, *' is nothing 
more than a piece oi calico er muslin wrapped round the waist, tbe sire 
and quality of which corre s pond to the csrcomstances oi the wearer 
The more Indigent are very sparingly covered.”— Voi L p 94 

' " Fruit," says the tame writer, " is the principal article oi their food 
Rice it a luxury of which many oi them sejdorapartake ) fish and flesh 
come nearly under the same description " They occasionally dries 
the tweet limpid water which ts found within the coco-nut, and some- 
times palm wine, cc liquor drawn from the top of the tree, before »t 
attains an inebriating quahtv " (P 104 ) “ Of rice," tavs Knot, *• thev 
have several sorts,” Totta fa a seed used to make oit.” (P, 7—1 a ) 
This fa the fil, or sesam£ seed, of Gladwin's Matena Mcdica 

•“ In this island." says Knox, ” are several sorts of precious stones 
_ / which the king, foe his part, has enough of, and so careth not to base 
'\mcre discovery made. . . . Also there are certain rivers out of which 
. epcrrtV^ity-ui-aa’e-rnoVfa anu'sap putfes, jdc rfi'e Jong's 
use, and cats'-eyes." {P. 31 J Mr Cord 10 rr enumerates, as tbe pro- 
duction of Ceyioo, the ruby, emerald, top«, amethyst, sapphire, cats' 
rye or cpal, ocnamoo atone or garnet, agate, sardonic, and some others • 
— Vd. J. p. I< ( * 
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Interval diving figrim 1 In tHs cpmtion they peneven 
during tie whole ci tie day, and by tbeir exertion* accnnnkte 
(f-i the course of the sezsxt) a quantity of oysters suSoent to 
supply the demands of all countries* The greater proportion 
of the pearls obtained from the fisheries b this gulf, are round, 
and of a good lustre. The spot where the oysters are taken b 
the greatest cumber Is called Be tala, on the shore of the cab- 
land; and from thence the fishery extendi sixty mSes to the 
southward.* 

In consequence of the gulf bang infested with a kind of 
large fish, which often prove destructive to the divers, the 
merchants take the precaution of being accompanied by cer- 
tain enchanters belonging to a riat« of Brahmans, who, by 
means of their diaboEcal art, have the power of conrtraimag 
and stupefying these fish, so as to prevent than from doing 
mis chief; * and as the fishing tales place in the daytime only, 

» " Tfct crew consist* of twenty- three pence*. ten of whom are divery" 

” Each boat 11 toppbed with five drmg ttooes, and tee Betted basket*." 
{Deter, of Ceykn, p it j “ These In dus* . accostocoed to dive from 
their earliest infancy. fearlessly descend to the bottom fci a depth of too , 
fire to ten Ulixzax 10 aeartb of treason*. By two ccrds a din sg it cor 
and a net an ccc&rctfd with toe boat The diver, potting the toes of 
hit right foot 00 the hax top* of the drvfaj itooe. and that* of to left eo 
toe net, sene* the two cords with no* band, *-d tbottmg tit nostrils 
with the other, p tenges into the water. On react fttg the bottom, he 
ban** the eet round hr* neck; and coOeeu tato it toe peart sheSi at tut 
at tnatittt da rax *be to* *w himself aMe to iron a cader water, 

which csoaP.y b tbtnt two mhwtes. He t>eu rat re t bis farmer posture 
and, making a signal by peflog the cords, he u cn*sed.jtriy lifted cto 
the t»at." “ When toe fnt fire divert tone op, and are respiring. the 
ether fir* are going down with the tame ttooev Each baagt op aiwet 
coe hundred oyster* la ha on. and. U cot interrupted b 7 any accident, 
may ’-■iVe fifty tups in a frteoooo." (As ut. Rev voL v p *ot ) The 
aeraamt of these operations, at pvta by lit C n rdr.er. b *t£l mow ar- 
MMiaial ; but what has been »Uted a sofiaect to show the correct- 
nest of oa autix*”* teUtwa. 

* “One beat has been known to bring to land, in cce day. torrty- three 
thousand pester*, and 0 another not mere than three hundred.” ” At 
many fisheries, upwards of two c aK ac a* of oyster* hire been brought ca 
shore at cce time." — Descript. d Ceytoo. p 3?. 

* In tbe map of the peninsula of lntoa. even by Valentyn ta to fifth 
vohnae, we find a place n amed W edale. cr Vrdale, sit oa ted at th e northern 
extnsuty of the bay of Tctaicceta, and fccsjrfiatoJy withm the b la n d of 
RumteraJH. Tha may If the Eetals of Ramnslc/s text, which is not 
centsoecd in any other vtrsson. 

« - -jte topers tition of tbe di ver* render* the shsrk-thamer* a net**- 
tary part of tbe estabfcsfcment of the tear! fishery A2 these enpostar __ 
bekttv to me family, and no person who don cot fora a tranea elites ’ 
aspffe to that cifoe- Tbe natives have fam confident* in their power 
over the CMWSter* of the sea, Bet would they descend to the bottom cl 
toe deep without knowing that cce of those enchanters were present a 
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they discontinue the effect of the charm la the ev ening , J a 
order that dishonest persons -who might be Inclined t 0 take the 
opportunity of diving at night and stealing the oysters, may 
be deterred by the apprehension they feel of the unrestrained 
ravages of these animals 1 The enchanters are hk ew is e p ro . 
found adepts in the art of fascinating all kinds of leasts and 
birds The fishery commences In the month of Aprf], and 
lasts till the middle of May 1 The privilege of engaging In it is 
farmed of the king, to whom a tenth part only of tl le produce 
is allowed, to the magicians they allow a twen^th pan, 
and consequently they reserve to themselves a considerable 
profit.* By the time the period above-mentioned com 
pleted, the stock of oysters Is exhausted, and the Vessels are 
then taken to another place, distant full three hundred miles 
from this gulf, where they establish themselves in the month 
ul'dupxVimha’ cC.niv.'umtlnu.* ail* Ah.* .middle 1 2adc- 

pendently of the tenth of the pearls to which the kj ng is en 
titled, he requires to have the choice of all such as are fogg 


monies on shore The shark charmer b called In the Malat—j,,,-, 

CaJoJ-tuKi, and la the Hfadostanee HybanJn, each ot whld\ jhmjgjT*. 
binder at sharks. —Descript ot Ceylon, vol. U. p jt 6 

* Their superstition in this particular is favourable to interests 
of government, as, from their terror at diving without the Protection 0 < 
the charms, ft prevents any attempt being made to piundet 

banks. (P 53 i It may have been Invented or enoouragey with that 
view 

* CHir author is correct as !o the duration of the fishery ke^Voocinxmlv 
thirty days, although that period b sometimes eaceeued wb^, lotarup- 
tloos have taken place but he has stated the commencement ) a j„ 

at least one month than is the established rule It, as foi^e suppose 
there is a slow progressive variation ot seasons the moos^^ 
formerly have changed somewhat later than they do at preset^ OT there 
might In the year 119a have been something particular la weather 
to retard the commencement, and to favour the protraction of'tfc e fishery 
It Is. however the most probable that. In his notes, our aiy,-. 

April and May by mistake for March and April 

* Instead of taking as the royalty a proportion of the proo u „ which 

is the more equitable, (bough less convenient mode modern BVeriment* 
haie been in the practice ol selling the exclusive privilege (au *he cesson 
to the highest responsible bidder but the divers and other 3 rer.t s 
ployed in the fishery are remunerated in kind. 5 

* It does not appear what place it was, at the distance of thi** hundred 
miles, to which the vessels were accustomed to retire upon 0,,:.,^,. th “ 
fishery on this coast. According to Cordwer the boats, 1 with their 
trews and divers, crane from Manaar J aflna, Ramhseram, Na eoIf Tuta 
koteen, Tra van core, Kihcrry and other parts on the coav, .« r „_ 

\ raandel but fa the Asiatic Researches It is said that the ika, to 

appointed for the fishery are not all procured at Ceylon many. < * 

the coasts of Coromandel and Malabar (VoL v p 400 1 o_ 
latrer It «« K« th» utooc the reverse 0/ wb, t 
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wcH-shapcd; and as he pay* liberally for than, the merchant* 
are not disinclined to carry them to him for that purpose, 1 
5 3. The natives of this part of the country always go naked, 
excepting that they cover with a piece of doth those parts of 
the body which modesty dictates.* The king is no more 
clothed than the rot, except that he has a piece of richer doth; 
but is honourably distinguished by various kinds of orna- 
ments, such os a couur set inch jewels, sapphires, emeralds, and 
rabies, of immense value. He also wears, suspended from the 
neck and reaching to the breast, a fine silken string containing 
one hundred and four large and handsome pearls and rubies. 
The reason for lids particular number is, that he is required by 
the rules of his religion to repeat a prayer or Invocation so 
many times, duly, in honour of his gods ; and this his ancestors 
never (ailed to perform.* The daily prayer consists of these 
words, patent*, paeavta, paeauta, which they repeat oae 
hundred and four times. On each ann he wears three gold 
bracelets, adorned with pearls and jewels; on three different 
parts of the leg, golden bands ornamented in the same manner; 
and on the toes ol his feet, as wcU as on his fingers, rings ol 
Inestimable value.* To this king it is indeed a matter of 
facility to display such splendid regalia, as the precious stones 
and the pearls are all the produce of his own dominions.* He 


• At sotne periods tie kfngs hare repaired Cut *3 peart* exceeding a 
stated tire should be considered n royal property, and merred tor their 

• ** Qodqcefoh leor tubfflemeot," lip Soenerat, ** est encore pfns 
Bfflple, 11 n'esl pas rare de votr dea Indites doot toot le rftemeat west 
qu’oa rorrtean c; toCe <pd sert i eaeber lea parties oaturtflea.’' (Voy 
an* lades, etc., torn. I p. 19 ) “ LTisbito di qorete geati i <foe wanna 
totte node, rains goe portano cn piano memo alia parte iabonole.” — 
Itm. dl Lodorio Bartiectf. toL tjS-r 

• Rosaries <* chaplets, the tse cf which fa to asirst the nwmtxy ht 
counting the repenticn of wayers, are employed for this purpose by the 
followers erf Brahma. Bnddbi oe Pa, sad Jfahomet. *1 »eit ar try a part 
of the Christian Church- The number of bead* to the chaplets borne by 
the turttre* of Hindustan, as well as by the worshippers cl Fo, b said to 
be cue hundred and eight. It fa, lherefme. probable that the number el 
oo» hundred and four. toeoBcoed hi the teat, fa 33 error, to which the 
mode of notation in the oid manuscripts, by Roman 6 gores, a extremely 
table; but at the same time I nuat avow that I have not been eb'e to 
ascertain with precision the dinsvoos of the rosary rued either by a Hindu 

aJtiabrunelajv 

* Tie description of the atnnti worn by this pnnee fa coifarmabre 1 

to what we read fa the voyage of Lodovtco Btitbeoa. who says " Non 
si txitria sthnare le poit e perle che pc rta Q re.” - PcrUva tante gioicS 
nefi' oereettse, e celle man!. eeT.e bracciu, ne piedi » nolle gambe, che era 
cola mir»b 2 e a ends re. 1 * (FoL tfir ) See aNo Acdenaes Relations, par 
Renaodot, , 

• It would appe a r that our author does cot speak of the mm of a banted 
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fc&s at the least one thousand wires and concubines, and when 
he sees a woman whose beauty pleases him, he Immediately 
signifies his desire to possess her In this manner he appro* 
pmted the wife of his brother, who being a discreet and sen 
ttble man, was prevailed upon not to make it the subject of 
a broil, although repeatedly on the point of having recourse to 
arms On these occasions their mother remonstrated with 
them, and exposing her breasts, said " If you, my children 
disgrace yourselves b\ acts of hostility against each other, I 
shall instantly sever from m> body these breasts from which 
you drew your nourishment ,” and thus the Imtatlon was 
allowed to subside 

The king retains about his person many knights, who are 
distinguished by an appelladon, signifying '* the devoted ser 
vants of his majesty, in this world and the next. 1 * These 
attend upon his person at court, Tide by bis side In processions, 
and accompany him on all occasions. They exercise con- 
siderable authority in every part of the realm. Upon the 
death of the king and when the ceremony of burning his 
body takes place, all these devoted servants throw themselves 
Into the same fire, and are consumed with the royal corpse; 
Intending by this act to bear him company fa another life! 
The following custom likewise prevails. When a king dies, 
the son who succeeds him does not meddle with the treasure 
which the former had amassed under the impression that ft 
would reflect upon his own ability to govern, if being left in 
full possession of the termor}, he did not show himself as 
capable of enriching the treasury as his father was In con 
sequence of this prejudice it is supposed that immense wealth 
is accumulated by successive generations. 

No horses being bred in this country, the king and his three 
royal brothers expend Urge sums of money annually In the 
purchase of them from merchants of Ormus, Diufar, Pecher, 
and Adem* who cany them thither for sale, and become nch 

district contiguous to the coast of the fishery, but as. a sovereign whose 
dominions embraced the inland country where diamonds and other 
precious stones are found. The fane oi Narsinga, whose capital at a 
subsequent period was Bijaaagar or Goleonda, ruled at this period not 
only the Telinga and hamala county but all the coast of CoromandeL 
as tar southward as Cape Koman, or Comorin. 

1 The authorities for the yractux of burning the servants- jraT st 
the wives, of Hindoo princes, along with the bodies ol ibeir masters, are 
numerous torn a passage in the narrative of Darbosa, we find also a 
confirmation of their performing the sacrifice in consequence of a previous 
votimtary engagement. 

’The ports enumerated in We Latin version are Cura os. Chid, Dtrrfar 
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by the traffc, m they fa pert to the number of five ihotuand, 
*™ /or each of then obtain five hundred saggi of gold, being 
TOjaltooiehno&rfrarfa of s-Jrtr. At U>5 end at the ;at, 
In consequence, « it Is supposed, of thefr not having penons 
properly quahfied to tale care cf then or to administer the 
requisite medicines, perhaps not three hundred of these remain 
alive, and thus the necessity Is occasioned for replacing them 
annually 1 But it is my opinion that the dimate of the pro- 
vince Is unfavourable to the race of hones, and that from 
hence arises the difficulty in breeding or preserving thru 
For food they give them flesh dressed with nee, and other pre- 
pared meats * the country not producing any grain besides 
nee. A mare, although of a Urge sue, and covered by * hand 
some horse, produces only a small ill made colt, with distorted 
legs, and unfit to be trained for rd rrg 
The following extraordinary custom prevails at this place. 
When a man who has committed a crime, f<r which he has been 
ined and condemned to suSer death, upon bong led to a edi- 
tion, declares his wfifiegnea to sacrifice himself in honour of , 
some particular Idol, hu relations and friends immediately e’"' 
place him us a Had of chair, and deliver to him .twelve knives 
of good temper and well sharpened. In this man n er they 
cany fern about the oty, proclaiming, with a loud voice, that 
this brave man u about to devote himself to a voluntary death, 
from motives of real for the worship of the IdoL Upon 
reaching tine place where tie sentence 0 / the liw would bare 
been executed, he snatches up two of the knives, and crying 
out, ” I devote mvself to death hr honour cf such an idol, 
hastily strikes one of then into each thigh, then one into each 
arm, two Into tie belly, and two into the breast Haring in 
this manner thrust all the knives but one into different parts 
of hfs bocjv, repeating at every wound the word* that have 
S« sod Edeo. Of Cerraea. Keren* (or Omni) B well a* of Aden, 
Edo, or Aden, it Is naeoass ar y to speak a tbrs place. Ct«i ts Kfs <* 

Jats, aa bland to the Persian Golf, to which the trade of Siral was re- 
cored. Dintw asd Pectxr which fa the Basle edition are Bcrfar and 
Set appear to be the use places as Esort and Dollar o! chap- lU. anti 
eio *ad cwtsequeotljr mar he supposed the towns of ^efcer aiod Dsrlii 
00 the Arabian eowrt, to lac eastward of Ad-n. 

t Evea as th* present day there A m hred of fwress la tic toatbecn 
part of the peassssta. and all Che cavalry esnpiojed thm are fcreign. 

• However ertnarlourv h may be thoo^ht. lie fart fa certain, that 
on the coast cf Coromandel, fcj ad&tien to (satn (£j»mAos tt -ww Lm-> 
and the roots of jrass, th' fcafjes are tccanpoa^y ted snlh ratal, cfcleSv 
t>l boCed sheets’ beads, made rtp into baJs. SunJar eipedamU are 
enrilojed in other r Uce*. " Jn tjoesto paese,” sav* Barbosa, speakfa* 
of the coast of Shrd, “ maaeisao H peseti serein et anebo H daano a 
**». <rare a a avail r al altd betbaai" — Fd. J3J 
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been mentioned, be plunges the list of them into Us heart, and 
Immfdiatrfj’ expires 1 As soon as tins scene has been acted, 
his relations proceed, with great tnumpb and rejoicing, to 
bum the body; and his wife, from motives of pious regard for 
V her husband, throws herself upon the pBe, and is consumed 
with him. Women who display this resolution are roach 
applauded by the community, as, on the other hand, those who 
shrink from it are despised and reviled.* 

§ 3. The greater part of the idolatrous inhabitants of this 
kingdom show particular reverence to the ox; and none will 
from any consideration be Induced to eat the flesh of oxen.* 
Bu t there is a particular class of men termed gaul, who although 
they may eat of the flesh, yet dare not to kill the animal; but 
when they find a carcase, whether It has died a natural death 
or otherwise, the gaui eat of it, 4 and all descriptions of people 
<hub their houses frith cotr-duag * Their mode o! sitting is 
upon carpets on the ground; and when asked why they sit in 
that manner, they reply that a seat on the earth is honourable ; 
that as we are sprung from the earth, so we shall again return 
# to it; that none can do it sufficient honour, and much less 
should any despise the earth. These gauf and all their tribe 
are the descendants of those who slew Saint Thomas the 


* In various modem accounts we have Indubitable authority Jot the 
practice of seif immolation amongst the people of India, at the feasts of 
jagaraat'ha and other Idols, where the victims of fanaticism throw 
themselves before the wheels of ponderous machines, to be crushed to 
death 

* Every account of the Hindu people and their manners furnishes us 
with a description of the ceremony of wives burning themselves with the 
bodies of thru- deceased husbands, of the arts that are employed to 
stimulate their enthusiasm, and of the disgrace and abandonment that 
attends their refusal to comply with this homble custom Under the 
Mahometan and European influence, ft Is supposed to be much less 
common than it was in former times. 

* “ The people in this part of the country," says Buchanai,, m the 
journal ol his route through the southern Carnatic, “ consider the ox as 
a living god, who gives them their bread, and in every village there are 
one or two bulls, to whom weekly or monthly worship is performed." 
•• On the north side of the Cavery this superstition is not prevalent. 
The bull is there considered as respectable, on account of lswara having 
chosen one of them for his steed-"— Vol » p 174 

* From this account of the manners of the gaui, our author may be 
supposed to speak of the outcast tribe generally named par^h and 

^ ch widala, but who are known also by other appellations in difler»nt parts 

"S * " When the dung Is recent,” says Grose, “ they make a compost of 
it, with which tbev smear their houses, pavements, and sides 0 { them, 
in the style ol a lustration." (P *83 ) " II piano della easa,' says 
Barthema, " 8 tutto imbrattato con stereo di vacche per honotoficentla,” 
— Rarausio, fob rflt* 
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Apattfo, Mid cn this nccounl no Individual cf then eta pos- 
ublf enter (he bailAis^ where the body of the blested ««atle 
tm*j, evea were the itmtglb cf ten men employed to tonvey 
him to the jpot, being rrpc3cd by the repenuturaj power 0 f 
the holy cwjne. 1 

The country preduca do other groin than rice and fevsati. 1 
The peoph fco to battle with lances and iluclds, but without 
clothing, and we a despicable uawarJIke race.* They do cot 
Hli at tie no*- any kind cl anirnafj for food, but whea d«m*s 
of rating the Arab cf aheep or other beasts, or of bird*, they pro- 
cure the Sirartnj, who are not under if.e influence of the same 
Uwi and natcuEf, to perform the office,* Both men and 
wetutn wish their whoie bodies la water twice every day, that 
b, in the moru'ng and the evening. Until this ablation has 
uim phee th<r neither rat nor drink; and the perron who 
should neglect this observance, would be regarded as a heretic. 1 
It ought to tie noticed, that la rating they make use of the 
right hand onfy, nor do they ever touch tfcar food with the left. 
For every cleanly and debate work they employ the former, 
and reserve the biter for the base uses of personal abstersion, 
and ether effico connected with the animal functions. They “* 
drink out of a particular kind of vessel, and each individual 
from his own, never malar? use of the dnniring pot of another 
person. When they drink they do not apply the vessel to the 
mouth, but bold it abort the brad, and pour the Erjuor Into the 
mouth, mt suffering the vessel on any account to touch the 


* •* A tool (ha 000a t,“ un fryer, “ Uv« 1 cat t cl people. tee ol whose 
legs btfHf uu elephant's, which jtess octiocc tr the dirulpa* of 
It to be a fidrmnt 00 them. *1 the fCDeral»co el the assaamis and 
marthemv of the Hmil apostle St.Tb.xBis. ate ol «tom t u» at Fo«t 
St. Cerff. ” — >«• Actocot el Fast India and Pern*. p. 45. 

* The ut-tmmm t*Ju**, ea&rd hi 0 the H-udasiaru laa ruaje, is eaten. 
d«v!v raJueawd to most parts ct laihi. tv U>* sale of tie ad obuaed 
fcwn !U swiis. - J.«£* part* di Calicut si trov* pria qoantid 1 ii aer- 
teievs dd qoaJ« &e ficco eflto perfrlustoo." — Bart-Vma, p- it* 

» Tb< sSeansacy of tie oiUreseSleiija. and pan iculariyoi the southern 
pwstwes. *a» hern to til tee* a eofcjset ol eteervatvei. 

* to Da^Ttople’s Oriental Repertory, vol Ip 49. »e tod a In 1 of tie 
Hindu castes which ere restricted tram eatto* animal focA cl any Vod. 
eid else Cl those which are permitted to eai certain kinds. Amocfst 
the Utter ar« enumerated ** V>ami Biaholaeys" who nil eat fcth. 
mnUco. and |»m-. bot not Sow!*, end ala* “ Kaiaht. boat, koxntr, 
cf any caste (as is eecer* 3 y beiiewedl are aDoved to eat heel, and to ixS 
a tty W (1 an cSence inferior only to the merdtr el a Brahmin. 

Accced.ru to tis« rt»!e* of their retinae they oefht to pray th nee > 
a day . . , They should at the same tone perform tbea- ablations. and 
wbea they have *a raportnarty, shooJd prefer < raaaiae stream to stand- 
ing »»ter. Bat it ts an bxdJ 6 eau.il* daty to wash ihecadres he fare 
meals."— Hindoo Sketches. vok L p- «f. 
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Tte** people abstain from drinking wine made from grapes; 
and jnouJcf a person be detected in the practice, so disreputable 
would it be held, that his evidence would not be received in 
court A similar prejudice exists against persons frequenting 
the sea, who, they observe, can omy be people of desperate 
fortunes, and whose testimony, as such, ought not to dc ad- 
mitted.* They do not bold fornication to be a crime. The 
heat of the country is excessive, and the inhabitant* on that 
account go naked. There is no rain excepting in the months 
of June, July, and August, and U It was not for the coolness 
imparted to the air during these three months by the rain, it 
would be impossible to support life * 

In this coantry there are many adepts in the science denomi- 
nated physiognomy, which teaches the knowledge of the 
nature and qualities of men, and whether they tend to good or 
evil These qualities are immediately discerned upon the 
appearance of the man or woman. They also know what 
events are portended by meeting certain beasts or birds. 
More attention is paid by these people to the flight of birds 
than by any others fa the world, and from thence they predict- 
good or bad fortune. In every day of the week there Is one 
hoar which they regard as unlucky, and this they name 
tkoiath ;* thus, for example, on Monday the (canonical) hour 


1 to the Latin teat the words ore* ** Viol usus spud eos faterdictoa 
esl; " fi or Is it by toy meant probable that oar suOkt should have 
Spoken of C‘f* *One, »{iee* 5 ca by. *1 bdar rrcAi' 6 j'£«t la * coantry 
wtne It ejuid scarcely hare beat known. 'lost he cotta I to this and 
termi othw plscm wber* the term “ wine ** Is used. (s toy fotorrcatinj 
bijoor, but Wore erp«L>Uy that made by fenaaitatiou tram the joke 
of the palm. 01111 by distinction bora that juice together with nee. No 
Hindoo of any of the four castes,” tars Cranford, “ is allowed by his 
religion to taste any intosjeatto* hqaet. it b only dnmk by strangers, 
dancers, players, a ad chaadalahs or oatcajU.” — Sketches, vol l p *40 

* AlthoiiRb there are navigators araonest the Hindus, and particularly 
fa vessels from the coast of Coromandel to A chin and the straits of 
Malacca, yet the natural deposition ot the people is abhorrent of the sea 
nor can persons of any respectable cute embark on it without the risk 
of pollution, both hs revpecr to eeoUrt and food, whatever precautions 
may be taken to avoid It Ocr anther, however, attributes their dislike 
of seafann* people to an opinion that cone hot those ol desperate fortunes 
and reined moral* would devote themselves to a profession where 
domestic cotniort Is sacrificed and life ejposed, in the pursuit of pro- 
eanoos advantage. 

» The raja 7 season here described Is list which prevails on the Malabar 1 

The word Choiach ot Koheit (probably much corrupted} is not 
recnpiivd amcsigst the barbarous astroiogrcal terras of the south of India. 

“ Parmi les natch* trons. Ics yo?ons. Its tida. les isopienoos. Its careoooj 
et les Jours de la senume," as we are tnformed by Sonnerat, “ fly en ads 
boos et de maovals." •* J* a'»I jamais pa savoir drancun. I! tame re 
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of mt fierce, on Tuesday the hour of tierce, on Wednesday the 
hour of none , 1 and on these boors they do not mate purchases, 
nor transact any kind of business, being persuaded that it 
- would not be attended with success In like manner they 

* ascertain the qualities of every day throughout the year 
which are described and noted in their books * They judge 
of the hour of the day by the length of a man s shadow when he 
stands erect.* When an infant is bom, be ft a boy or a girl, 
the father or the mother makes a memorandum In writing of 
the day of the week on which the birth took place, also of the 
age of the moon the name of the month, and the hour This 
is done because every future act of their Jives is regulated by 
astrology As soon as a son attains the age of thirteen years, 
they set him at liberty , and no longer suffer him to be an fn 
mate in his father’s house giving turn to the amount, in their 
money , of twenty to twenty four groats Thus provided, thev 
consider him as capable of gaining his own h\ ebhood, by engag 
fng in some land of trade and thence deriving a profit. These 

* boys never cease to run about in all directions during the whole 
; course of the day, buying an article in one place, and selling it 

In another * At the season when the pearl fishery is going on, 
they frequent the beach, and make purchases from the fisher 
men or others, of five six, or more (small) pearls, according to 
their means, earning them afterwards to die merchants, who, 
on account of the heat of the sun, remain sitting in their houses, 
and to whom they say These pearls have cost us *o much, 

que e itoit qu on yoffon et uu cartoon L« jours boos oij taanvats, 
1 m heures fun rates ou beureuses, ie rttour d u» voyage, la goetLoa d im 
malade la perte d- qoelqoes e Sets, en fi n . tout donne maUire 4 reoctmr 
aux devins." — Pp joj — ji j 

{The canonical division ct tie day called lurtt {krr* terfta ) began 
at nine o dock, a * and lasted till twelve. f< began at three o dock, 
» k MWiffri fMuo-lmi or in Latin, huJm hrtu) is not tied In the 
regular lists ot the canonical hours, but it may be supposed to have been 
half way between fierce or rune o dock, and serf or twelve J 

•The books here spoken of are almanacs, caJed panjtKgsn In the 
language of the Tamuls. 

'The original Indian method of ascertaining the altitude of the sun 
and latitude of a place, is by measuring the length of the shadow thrown 
by a perpendicular gnomon of a determined height, cc by the absence of 
that shadow when the sun is fa the zenith. Upon this principle, fa places 
situated within the tropics, and especially near the equator a man may 
rf form a tolerably correct judgment of the hour of tbs day by observing 
v his own shadow which, foe example when equal to the height of his per 
son, would show the aft totfe to be tarty five degrees, and tfce hour con 
seqnentiv about nine in the rooming or three in the afternoon. 

* “ U lor fic'uioii," says Barbosa, come passano died aunt, vanno 
facrado a raedesnno come b padn, di andar ecsnpraado tnoaete picccle, 
*t tar'arare 0 me'tiere.*’ — Fob 310—*. 
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pray allow such a profit on them as you may judge reasonable 
The merchants then give something beyond the price at which 
they had been obtained. In this way likewise they deal in 
many other articles, and become excellent and most acute 
traders. When business fa over for the day, they carry' to their 
mothers the provisions necessary for their dinners, which they 
prepare and dress for them; but these never eat anything at 
their fathers’ expense. 

§ 4. Not only In this kingdom, but throughout India In 
general, ail the beasts and birds are unlike those of our own 
country, excepting the quails, which perfectly resemble oms; 
the others are all different. 1 There are bats as large as vul- 
tures, and vultures as black as crows, and much larger than 
oms, 7! \rir faghi ir rapvtf, sad tkry dr art fsS is seize their 
bird.* 


In their temples there are many idols, the iorms of which 
represent them of the male and the female sex ; and to these, 
fathers and mothers dedicate their daughters. Having been 
so dedicated, they are expected to attend whenever the priests 
of the convent tequire them to contribute to the gratification 
of the idol; and on such occasions they repair thither, singing' 
and playing on Instruments, and adding by their presence to 
the festivity. These young women are very numerous, and 
form large bands * Several times In the week they cany an 
offering of victuals to the Idol to whose service they are de- 
voted, and of this food they say the Idol partakes. A table 
for the purpose Is placed before it, and upon this the victuals 
are suffered to remain for the space of a full hour; during 
which damsels never cease to sing, and play, and exhibit 
wanton gestures. This lasts as long as a person of condition 
would require for making a convenient meal They then 
declare that the spirit of the idol is content with Its share of the 
entertainment provided, and, ranging themselves around It, 

> Ttu assertion may appear too genera!, but Is in a great measure 
Justified by the observation* of Pr F Buchanan, who infanta us that 
neither homes, asses, awine. tbeep, a or goats are bred in the southern 
part of the peninsula, or at feast that their number is perfectly in con 
ridrrable, and that the original native* had no poultry, even the common 
(owls, as well as geese, ducks, and turkeys, having been introduced by 
JSspe«M , --T\Wj , r P^5 , i , . 

* The former of these is the rnpertilio vanpyrus of tin , the *ioa of 
which are four feet in extent . the latter, " ie vautour royal de Fondicheri 
dout le das, le ventre, les aiies, et la queue, soat now/ — Sooner* t, tom. it/ 

P ♦'•This account of females attached to the service of the temples, and 
contributing by the prostitution of their persons to the support of the 
establishment, might be amply corroborated by numerous authorises. 
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they proceed to eat (n their turn; after which they repair to 
their respective homes. The reason given for assembling the 
young women, and performing the ceremonies th3t have been 
described, is this: — -The priests declare that the male divinity 

* 'is out of humour with and incensed against the female, refusing 

to have connexion or even to converse with her; and that if 
some measure were not adopted to restore peace and harmony 
between them, all the concerns of the monastery would go to 
ruin, as the grace and blessing of the disunities would be with- 
held from them. For this purpose it is, they expect the votaries 
to appear In a state of nudity, with only a doth round their 
waists, and In that state to chaunt hymns to the god and god- 
dess. These people believe that the former often solaces him- 
self with the latter. 

The natives mate use of a hind of bedstead, or cot, of very 
light cane-work, so ingeniously contrived that when they 
repose on them, and are inclined to sleep, they can draw dose 
the curtains about them by pulling a stnng. This they do in 

* order to exdude the tarantulas, which bite grievously, as well 
as to prevent their being annoyed by fleas and other small 
vermin; whilst at the same time the air, so necessary for miti- 
gating the excessive he3t, is not excluded. 1 Indulgences of 
this nature, however, are enjoyed only by persons of rank 
and fortune ; others of the inferior class lie In the open 
streets* 

In this province of Maabar* Is the body of the glorious 
martyr, Saint Thomas the Apostle, who there suffered mar- 
tyrdom. It rests in a small city, not frequented by many mer- 
chants, because unsuited to the purposes of their commerce; 
but, from devout motives, a vast number both of Christians 

* What is here described is the musquito curtain, formed of a hind of 
game, and so con toped as effectually to exclude gnats and other ffytng 
insects. The tarantulas and fleas mentioned w Ramusio’s (but not in the 
Latin) text, must have been imagined by some of our author's ingenious 
translators. 

•In Benares and other ancient cities, where the thoroughfares are 
narrow and the circulation of air confined, it is common for the inhabi- 
tants, during the hot weather, to bring their beds to the outside of the 
houses, and to sleep with their families In the public streets. 

• 1 1 appears from this passage that our author considered the kingdom 
jl of Maabar as extending from the southern extremity of the peninsula, 

K along the Coromandel coast, as far as the Tamul language prevails, 

1 which » to some distance northward of Madras: a tract which the Hindu 
geographers term Drivida-desa. The Latin versions speak here ol a 
kingdom of Var or Vaar as forming a portion of Maabar. If this is a 
genuine distinction, it may refer to the small lemtery of Jlaravar or 
Marawar, near the southern extremity of the peninsula 
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and Saracens resort thither 3 The latter regard him as a great 
prophet, and name him Ananias, signifying a holy personage. 1 
The Christians who perform this pilgrimage collect earth from 
the spot where he was shun, which u of a red colour, and 
reverentially cany It away with them, often employing ft 
afterwards fn the performance of miracles, and giving it, when 
diluted with water, to the side, by which many disorders are 
cured.® In the year of our Lord x sSS, a powerful prince of the 
country/ who at the time of gathering the harvest had accumu 
hi ted (as hi3 proportion ) a very great quantity of nee, and had 
not gtananes sufficient wherein to deposit ft all, thought proper 
to make use of the religious bouse belonging to the church of 
Saint Thomas far that parpese. This being against the will 
of those who had the guardianship of it, they beseeehed him 
not to occupy in this manner a building appropriated to the 
accommodation of pilgrims who came to visit the body of this 
glorious samt. He, notwithstanding, obstinately persisted 
On the following night the holy apostle appeared to him in « 

1 The place ben spoken of is lie small town ol San Thomi, ailnafed j 
few mfleJ to tie southward of Madras, where, cat a mount, as 11 b termed, f 
at elevated rock (the mere remarkable Jrcro tbe gene rai Harness of the 
neighbouring country) stands as an dent Christian ebon*. It was 
formerly a city of some consequence, called by the natives Malu pur or. 
perhaps mere correctly MaUapnr By the Arabians It b denominated 
Beit toma ot temple ol Thomas. 

•Admitting tbe trading of ih» passage in Ramnslo s test to be cwreet. 

It must be observed that the name ol Ananias has not to Hebrew nee 
Arabic the meaning here given to tt bat the internal evidence B strongly 
in favour tit a very diSerent readmg presented by the Lsim of tbe Basle 
rdjtion, where it is sahl “ locol* tegiocus illhrs d cunt Apoatolum pro* 
pbetam magnum fufese, vocantqne eum AvarijiED. hoc eat, sanctum 
nnim. Here the native Hindus, and not the Mahometans, are stated 
to be those who bestowed upon St. Thomas the appeJatlon ot a bolv 
personage, and ta their writings we find tbe weed Avyar to have been the 
appellation of a celebrated Tamil! philosopher 

‘This pilgrimage b noticed by til who nave written on the subject of 
tbe Malabar or San Thom* Christians. 

•Ufa commonly understood that tbe eastern side of the peninsula was 
at thb period ruled by the kings of busing a. whose capital was Vijaya 
nagars, or ta the vulgar dialect, Btta-nagar but we learn bom the re- 
searches of Dr F Buchanan, that the celebrated city so named was net 
founded on til the year 1115 6 and that the southern part ef the coast 
(called Drivada by Hindu geographers) was subject to princes whose 
seat ot government was WoraguGa f\\ arancui of the Mussulmans and 
Warangote of our waps) the chief pure in An dray or Tetagsoa. The 
kin e, whivm igied-bran. tafiS . whiefi.faclDdML the .rear own cloned 

In the text, was named FVatipa Rudrv, and ft fa remarkable that (a ryaq,, 
nr about sixteen years after our author 1 * visit to thts part of ladle. Telle- 
rani was invaded by the arm* of Ala-ed-din the MiiooeUa emperor 
of Delhi, and the raja eif tt or, gull* obliged to boeome bla tributary It 
may be, however that tbe prmee here spoken ef wa* rely a raja wha 
governed the country under a superior lord. 
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vision, holding in his hand a small lance, which he pointed at 
th“ throat oi the king, saying to him “ If thou dost not Imme- 
diately evacuate my house w hich thou hast occupied, I shall 
put thee to a miserable death.” Awaking la a violent alarm, 
- the prince instantly gat e orders for doing what was required of 
him, declaring publidy that he had seen the apostle in a vision. 
A variety of miracles axe daily performed there, through the 
interposition of the blessed saint. The Christians who hate 
the care of the church possess grot « of those trees which pro- 
duce the Indian nuts, and from thence derive their means of 
subsistence, pa> ing, as a tax to one of the royal brothers, a 
groat month!) for each tree 1 It Is related that the death of 
thk most holy apostle took place In the following manner 
Having retired to a hermitage, where he was engaged In 
prayer, and being surrounded by a number of pea fowls, with 
which bird the country abounds, an idolater of the tribe of the 
Gaui, before described, who happened to be passing that way, 
and id not perceive the holy man, shot an arrow at a peacock, 
, which struck the apostle la the side Finding himself wounded, 
* he had time only to thank the Lord for all his mercies, and Into 
His hands he resigned his spirit.* 

In this province the natives, although black, are not bom 
of so deep a dye as they afterwards attain by artificial means, 
esteeming blackness the perfection of beauty For this pur- 
pose, three times every day, they rub the children over with 
oil of sesamt* The image, of their deities they represent 
black, but the devil the> paint white, and assert that all the 
demons are of that colour * Those amongst them who pav 

* For " prat “ it u probable we should read fanam, the common 
currency 0/ the place, m value about tiropenoe halfpenny Tbii woald 
make the yearly tax hall a -crown. In Sumatra the produce cl a coco- 
nut tree Is ccanmonly estimated at a Spanish dollar tr about five shillings. 

* In giving the etymology of the names of places in tfca part of the 
Indian peninsula. Paulino writes “ MaCapun o MaHaparura, citti de 
pavooi, Meliapur o St. Took! degfi Euronsei.” Admitting this explana- 
tion to be correct, It may be questioned whether the lerrod, of which 
the peacocks are so consp'cuons a feature, may not have been suggested 
by the name of the place. The bird itself is very common m India. 

* The original inhab tants of the southern part of the peninsula are in 
general extremely dark, and it is probable that ocr author was mistaken 
in his supposition that there was anything aruSaal m their degree cf 

j blackness. The practice of rubUng then children with oil may have 
been for a ddferent purpose. It is customary indeed in most parts of 
India, fcr person* of all ages ta anoeat their bodies frequently 

4 The Hindu idols are meet commonly either of copper or when large 
of a land of Mack granite but be the material what it may they all 
acquire a sooiy ea'oaz rhea tie smoke oi'iamp* or ot'iaceuse burnt with to 
the temples, as well as from the practice of smearing them with ofl, Tha 
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tfontion to the ox, take with them, when they go 
seme 0/ the hair of a wild boll, which they attach to the 
manes of their bones, believing its virtue and efficacy to be 
such that every one who carries It about with him n secure 
from all kind of danger On this account the hair of the wild 
bull sells for a high price In these countries. 


CHAPTER XXI 


OT THE KINGDOM 07 MURPHIU OR MONSTJL 


Tnz kingdom of llurpfuk is that which you enter upon 
leaving the kingdom of JIaabar, after proceeding five hundred 
nuFes in a northerly direction.^ Its inhabitants worship idols, 
and are independent of any other state They subset up o a 
rice, flesh, fish, and fruits In the mountains of this kingdom 
it Is that diamonds are found.* During the rainy s<^smi the 
water descend in violent torrents amongst the rocks and 
caverns, and when these have subsided the people go to search ^ 


notion of the derfl being piloted white by those of lie human e** who 
are thanselves buck, hi* beta very prevalent, and dj y be /o»tdied bv 
particular Ins lances of asdr* or dernocu of the Hindi mythology being 
represented of that complexion bat there is 00 personage in th« myth- 
ology answering to the description of Satan or Ebbs, la Persian 
romances we rtad of the Dtv Settd or white demon, a celebrated anta- 
gonist of Rustam. 

* The kingdom here tailed Ifurphili or Jfonsoi (perhaps far hfocsul) 
In the Basle editfcm Kurfii, and m the BJf and Berlin nuaxucripli, 
Mothfili, (m the Pam Latin Motfuli, f<* Molsnli.) but omitted entnefy 
m the epitomes, fa no other than Jloehii-paun, or as It a more commonly 
named. Masob-palam the name of a principal town, by a mistake not 
unusual, bong substituted for that of the country " This, U n 
Brunei!, ** fa * dty and port of trade, near the mouth of the Kistfe a fieri 
and appears to be situated within the district named Mesolia by Ptolemy " 
(SltrocSr m3, p. *10-) It belongs to what was at one period termed 
the kingdom of Golconda, more anciently named Telmgana. with 
respect of Xlaabsr our author ts consistent with bmssell (whatever may 
be thought of he geographical correctness) M be had already told us 
that It included Ibe place where St. Thomas was buried, not far feem the 
modern dty of Madras. It o evident that be considered it to extend as 
far to the northward as He TamnJ language is spoken, or in other w orris, 
to the late where the Telmga commences (near the Pennar river) which 
we shall find to beliltletns than five hundred miles from cape Htanionn. 
ft seems, indeed, cot eery Improbable that the application ol tb e name . 
of Maabar to tdaC part 01 tie coast ei Cotvatzadci. our &*** gi+ea nse > 
to the practice amongst Europeans (who confounded the two wojds) cl 
denommating the natives on the eastern side oi the peninsula *o fen. 
properly Malabar* 

* Gal coo da, of which HasnliMtam is tbe prmopai seapert, fa reiterated 
far tbe production of dia m o n ds. 
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for diamonds !n the beds of the rivers, where they find many. 1 
Messer Marco was told that in the summer, when the heat is 
excessive and there is no rain, they ascend the mountains with 
great fatigue, as well as with considerable danger from the 
number of snakes with which they are infested. Near the 
su mmi t, It is said, there are deep valleys, full of caverns and 
surrounded by precipices, amongst which the diamonds are 
found , and here many eagles and white storks, attracted by 
the snakes on which they feed, are accustomed to make their 
nests The persons who are in quest of the diamonds take 
their stand near the mouths of the caverns, and from thence 
cast down several pieces of flesh, which the eagles and storks 
pursue Into the valley, and carry' oS with them to the tops of 
the rocks. Thither the men immediately ascend, drive the 
birds away, and recovering the pieces of meat, frequently find 
diamonds sucking to them. Should the eagles lave had time 
to devour the flesh, they watch the place of their roosting at 
night, and in the morning find the stones amongst the dung and 
filth that drops from them,* But you must not suppose that 

» Tavernier, apeak in* of the mines of Sumbbtilpur. fa another part of 
the country, says, " Voicy de quell* maniire on cherche les diamini 
dans cette nvUre. Anris que les grandes piuyes sont p assies, ce quf est 
d’oidinaire au mol* da Decembre, on sltend encore tout le mots de 
] an viet que la nviire s’idaireasse, parce qu'en ce temps-U en plusieurs 
endroits elle n‘a pas plus de dear rieds. . . On commence i eherchef 

dans la nviire au bourg de So am eJ pour, et on va tou jours «n remontant 
Jusques au* moctagnes d'od elle sort,” (Voy des 1 tides, Uv 1L p 346 ) 
Sir Thomas Motle, wbo visited this place ia 1766, learned from a person 
on the spot, that “ It was hu business to search in the river, after the 
rains, for red earth washed down from the mountains, in which earth 
diamonds were always found '* — Asiat Miscellany, voL il p 58 

* This relation of the mode of obtaining precious stones from an in- 
accessible valley is identical with the story in one Of the adventures of 
Smbad the saUot in the Arabian Nights. It is probable that the story 
oi the valley of diamonds was current in India and other parts of the 
eastern world, and its antiquity is satisfactorily proved by the foilowing 
extract from Epiphanlus “ de duodecim lapidibus rational! sacerdotis 
inhxis," » work written m the fourth century of our era- — “ Ibl igitur in 
eremo magnas Scythi® penitiori vallis est quai bine atque inde monhbus 
lapideis veluti minis ancta, hominibus est mvia, longfque profun dissima 
■ta ut e subfrmi vertioe moctium tanquam ex mceajbusdespeecantfnou 
hceat vallis solum intueri. sed ob loci profundi ta tern densas adeo sunt 
tenebra, nt chaos ibl quoddam esse videatur A regibus qui itluc ah 
quando sunt prefect!, quidam re) ad fUa loca damaantur, out mactatos 
agnos in vallem, detract* pelle, projuaunt. Adhirescunt lapilli, seque 
rad eas carnes argiutioant. AquO® veto, qua in fflorum montium 
' serticedegunt, mdoremcarummsecuUs devo!ant,agnosquequ£bus JapiUl 
Adhjestmn* .e^ryictant Jlinr -antem j^mthnr autenivtii; .VyiiM- Jr cavu» 
mme mootmm remanent At it qm ad ea loca sunt damnati, observan tes 
obi carnes aquO-e depaverint, accummt leruntque lapOIos " In a note 
he adds ‘‘ Epiphamus was bishop of Salatnis, and died m the year 403. 
He is spoken oi in terms of great respect by many ecclesiastical writers. 
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the good dkraondi come tmong Christians, for they ait 
carried to the grand than, and to the tings and chiefs of that 
country. In this country they manufacture the finest cottons 
that are to be met with in any part of In-ha. 1 They have 
cattle enough, and the largest sheep it the trorid, and pfeatv - 
of afi iinds of food. 3 


CHAPTER XXn 

or THE FtOVC.CE Or LAC, LOAC, Oft LAS 
Leaving the place where rests the body of the glorious apostle 
Saint Thomas, and proceeding westward, yon eater the pro- 
vince of tar, from whence the Bramins, who are spread over 
India, derive their origin.* These are the best and most 
honourable merchants that can be found.* No consideration 

and St- Java ttySes tie i nti* tr eatise from which I have qaitrd. ■ egm 
gam *dran, -;ood n leg at redu as tJeais&uaaa soeatiasr const’ 
quits ." " 

’ At «a period! tie eoajt ol Ccrocaadd b as been celebrated lor lie 
finest and most perfect jaanniactc re oi tetten cloths, to -which tie r aw.- 
ol “ calico “ has been erven if Europeans and Majabpataai, ia paru- 
csHar, Ice chsitae*. (Tie PanaLafco text art here “ Jwa, si ro o* 
tract* tie J!ol£li £ t rnehce roebosame et nn^s subtle qood »j fa jnendn. 
et atgis cacao, et ndetur tel* arand,") 

* Amongst tie places on tie eootoent rf India noticed t'7 our author, 
titfe b dooc »o wile capable ©1 being x 5 eoti 5 rd b ed *37 resemblanre 
ot orthography as that which n tie subject ct tie present chapter nec 
does jt appear tiat it was actually vjs ted by him. Lac, loan ce Lac, as 
It a ransosly wnttm m Ramusio'* teat, Labe ia tie early Italian ept- 
t oek*. 1 st ra tie Basle, and Lari fa tie elder Latin, k uid to be a pro 
race ct district lym* westward frora the bnrul-plaee ot St. Tboctas. and 
consequently should be tiat part in which stands tie caty of Artot ( tmi- 
kati) and also tbe celebrated temples or pagodas of Cocjeveram )Kanj> 
paras), where tifa* is, at tbe present day, a considerable establishment 
of Brahmans. (See Bnchanaa's J ocroey iota Madras, etc. ToL l p ia.) 
Whether any tradition or tread exists ol this ban# lie spot bora whence 
the sacred tribe dispersed themselves throughout tie peoaisula, s a 
point far o tiers to determine, bat 1 3 tie map annexed to D*AnvEIe'* 

1 Aatnjoisi de rlnde," we End tie wued Bracimf (on tie authority of 
Ptolemy) placed near Areata and in the situation of Coojeveram. which 
is about forty fades westward, ir . rl:~ .l ny to tie sooth, bom St. Tbecnd. 

In tie text also of that learned geographer we facet with tbe fcEowta* 
passage •* Its Brachmani Magi, et leer »Ce appelfce Brachmf, earn 
Arcate et la tier dan* PtoJemOe, fcient no tie vee star Canjf-raram, tbs- 
faote 4 pett-prts tgaJecsent et »T«nnroo dir braes tTArcate c ora r a e de 
la mer, et dans laqutlle fes Brain rues exxtserveat me des plus faoetnes \ 
fada iS* letir doctrine.” — P «s *• 

■ Stub Occupations may seen Ecotsisteci with tbe saori character 
snppcMd to beioeg to this caste, bat we have abundant acU.cn ry to 
show, not otjy that Brahman* are not necessarily devoted to tie o£ces 
rf tbe priesthood. bat that many ct lion employ themselves fa wocidly 
pursuits. 
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whatever can Induce them to speak an untruth, even though 
their lives should depend upon it. They have also an abhor- 
rence of robbery or of purloining the goods of other persons. 1 
They are likewise remarkable for the virtue of continence, 
'-being satisfied with the possession of one wife.* When any 
foreign merchant, unacquainted with the usages of the country, 
introduces himself to one of these, and commits to his hands 
the cure of his adventure, this Eramin undertakes the manage- 
ment of it, disposes of the goods, and renders a faithful account 
of the proceeds, attending scrupulously to the interests of the 
stranger, and not demanding any recompense for his trouble, . 
should the owner un courteously omit to make him the gratui- 
tous offer.* They eat meat, and drink the wine of the country. 
They do not, however, kill any animal themselves, but get it 
done by the Mahometans.* The Braining are distinguished 
by a certain badge, consisting of a thick cotton thread, which 
passes over the shoulder and is tied under the arm, in such a 
manner that the thread appears upon the breast and behind 
the back.* The king Is extremely rich and powerful, and has 
' 1 Many, perhaps, will not be disposed to subsoil* to UJs favourable 

character of the Brahmanical order, yet our author fa not singular in his 
opinion of their virtues. " On the whole,** says Moor. ** the Jlraiunant 
ate. t think, the most moral and best behaved race of men that I ever 
met with " (Hindu Pantheon. P 359 1 ** Summarily," observes the 
liberal author of the A yin Akban, “ the Hindoos are religious, affable, 
courteous to strangers, cheerful, enamoured of knowledge, fond of Inflict- 
fog austerities upon themselves, lovers of justice; riven to retirement, 
able in business, grateful, admirers ol truth, and of unbounded fidelity 
in all their dealings-" (voL tn p a ) " Impartiality must allow,** adds 
the same Mahometan writer, *• that those amoog them who de4.cate 
their lives to the worship of the Deity trceed men of every other religion 
(he knew little of ChruUanj) to piety and devotion.”— P. St. 

* '* Quest! bramini.” says Barbosa, “ e «oU parunente bran Caul (tax>- 
«*0, toigano moetie all* mania nostra, et dascuno pigtia turn sola, et una 
volta soiamente.'* (Fol 195-1 ) Amongst our modern writings on the 
subject of the order of Brahmans, or translations from the Hindu ordin- 
ances, I have not been successful ia discovering any direct assertion that 
polygamy fa forbidden to them, and that a Brahman should be ** the 
husband of cue We." although it is everywhere implied, and particularly 
in the Institutes of Menu, where the propriety of abstaining from a second 
marriage, upon the loss of a first wife, is likewise inculcated. 

•Some parts ol this description seem to apply to a class of people 
wholly engaged In Commerce; and there is much reason to believe that 
in this chapter our author treated, not of Brahmans only, but also of the 
class of traders called banyans, or in the Italian, bamanl, which his 
/ translators, mistaking them for the same word, have confounded. 

~ • Mr, Wilkins, m a note to bis translation of the Hitopadesa, observer 

xhaj “jdihnig>h ihe Jlcahmacr Atrityau-jnsacr .sanfuerf ,5ra- vegedrihy 
diet, as fa generally supposed, still, hie the Jews and Jfussulmani, they 
are forbidden to taste of many kinds of flesh and fish.** (P. 318) This, 
of course, must apply more eatensivdy to the inferior castes 

* “ The rraiur, or sacred string,” sa j-s Oauiurd, ” is hnag round the 
body from the left shoulder.” — Sketches, sroL ii. p at. 

N ** 
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They pay adoration to the ox, and carry a small figure of one, 
ol gilt brass or other metal, attached to their foreheads * They 
also bum the bones of oxen, reduce them to powder, and with 
thfs mak e an unguent for the purpose of marking various parts 
of the body, wmch they do in a reverential manner If the> 
meet a person with whom they are upon cordial terms, they 
smear the centre of his forehead with some of these prepared 
ashes * They do not deprive any creature of life, not even a 
fly, a flea, or a louse, believing them to be animated with souls 
and to feed upon any animal they would consider as a heinous 
sm. Thcs even abstain from eating vegetables herbs, or roots, 
until they have become dry, holding the opinion that these 
also have souls They make no use of spoons nor of platten, 
but spread their victuals upon the dned leas es ol the Adam's 
apple, called likewise apples of paradise* When they have 
occasion to ease nature they go to the sea beach, and having 
dropped their burden in the sand, immediately scatter It in 
all directions, to prevent its giving birth to vermin, whose 
consequent death by hunger would load their consciences 


denominated gynmosophlits- Caianus,” u Crauiurd observes. who 
burnt hfmseil in the presence of Alexander has by tome been called a 
Hrahman but It is evident that be »u one of those devotees who travel 
about the country He la said to have gone naked but the Tirahmans 
never go naked, nor commit any act* of extra valance \ol Ip aty 

* The ox Is held in veneration chiefly by the Saivas, or seel who are 
worshippers of Siva and Dhawini. whose vahana. taonture. or vehicle 
that animal Is but wbat they most generally wear appended to their 
necks, is not the figure ol the ox, but of the 1 nga and foot, which, from 
del cacy our author or his translators, may have been unwilling to de- 
scribe- (Aslat. Res vc4 vtl p aSt ) “ lingam o (alio del dio Shiva," 
says Paolino simboio della virtil generative del Sole Alcunl lo pee 
tanoalcoUo al leri al braecio aliri tbpln to sulla front*. — P 300 

■ All the difleient sects ol Hindus are distinguished by peculiar marks 
worn on the forehead and breast The ashes used fa the composition 
employed lex making or painting these marks are most commonly of 
cow dung or ol whatever is burnt upon the saenficlal hearth which they 
ralx cc vary with the dual of sandal-wood and other ingredients, “ As 
well as the forehead," says Moor "it will have been observed that 
Hindus pauit tbeir arms and breasts also, and sometimes their throats 
Vandal powder, turmeric, chuna or lime, ashes from a consecrated fire, 
eow dung and other holy combustibles, made adhesive by a site of rice- 
water or sometime* nibbed 00 dry are the fagred ents and usages on 
this occasion. Several lines of white, ashen, or yellow hue, are commonly 
seen drawn across the arms and breasts and I understand that yeftt 
and xannvasis and other pious persons, frequently carry about them a 
little packet of these boty pigments, with which they mark those who 
ahow them respect in repayment of their attention*. — Hindu Pantheon. 
V 

‘The plantain («uw Paradis uca of Lfm, formerly named powtvm 
ptraduu icum) is remarkable tor the sire of its leaf, a part of which u 
commonly used by the natives as a dish lor holding their bo2ed nca. 
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■nth « grievra react.* Tbcr hr to 1 g-n; tgt, soa t c! 
I" 423 to & fcundrtd and £fty jtan, enjoying feaJA end 
vigour, although tbry simp upon the bam earth. Tfca mast 
be attributed to tbdr temperance and chastity.* When they 
d>e, their bodies are burned, ia order /or tbe ttasco that 
they might cot breed wrrrss. 


OJ AFTER XXm 

cr rat isiu.ro or zulas 

I jjc erwintsg to pass over certain fartiatUrj which I emitted 
vrhea before speafcng of the island of Ztthn, and which I 
Vearced wbra I nsted that country la toy kcrainrsrd voyare. 
Ia this faiind there fa % very high mountain, so rocky aid 
prtopitoaj that the ascent to the top fa impracticable, as Itfa 
said, eterptag by the assistance of iron chains employed for 
that porprae. By means cf these some persons attain tbe 
stszzui, where tbe tomb cf Adam, am first parent, fa reported 
to be found. Such fa tbe account pvea by the Saracens. 1 

1 Tbe ualf ihcrrt H lie pwt mw air meet ttewstoi Jar ll* 
uet perpp** by tiewe »b» Sn at * damt* fcrt= tie «, jsmS fa ott 
scoiben, at lie me* botr, as to rcodsr it rtoaikaife. 

• Streep prof* are eee Uccri by niva mrri era, as *t2 rf tie feaeral 
i ntrmr ci tier trees, as cJ liair efcastny ia panactfjr, cr of tie der"ee 
W »t*3 tie ksrsJ frtlart ct line Wjv or innno are eMail. 
(SeTlertsrt. tojifodn Jades, Ire «. ciap. vl. Grew 'ey t° tie 
£nl la&cs. ni. L p. 196.) Vffci rr*r*et to tinr Vocrev-t* it ti <LiecSt 
to tod roj dr-rt mdecer twt tt is strafe r=r 5 *d 0 tie Aw Akban. 
where. ia dcseriesj tbe <i» «U»«« cr iw Rada tl w ee s . aid tbe 
K eaiia cf Xfcezx dac7lae. j-tjeraliy ecciard to tie inti cr last 
rt*$e,iii ssaad " Sa=* ferfcrsaaS these tommies ia tie Era* Etd second 
decrees, Ktse aSe» tesly-Cee years fcr nth cf these — \ot 

ca. ep art — eij- fTt* L»:= lest of Mirro Ptlo ierr ~ tom l 

cast a IS"), ec 2 s =3 babeates *etn =3 fclri nee ssara, «t Ire est cur*- 
><> ffetosto ad gradaat. el toto azao jejtaaat, tee taaeda: aj'TJJd 
ttrsd BOC b*c=t tprara pace= « KT 3 * 3 - «* isieet sons reyiUres trn 
enstod-ent si-tx Et t pando rtte* tre bar e scut toa_et 

K-.w r B.ral jropaias «J3* >nt et but viiri, «t teem CE*! C* 
tjEfHl «o» toe el Efae et □ plnsbo ken tops*, tt stait P aaeao 
tCir*. eua ea. et a ees=brrra en^tcr vej man, edrtient era « 
Cxxat <r *»3 eec est becoos, *a aolffix f a ci e t rasa service *Jif=» sm 
fc Knc*rs*r»21a”3 . . , 

• Its not tsoeosi to js??<*f that ce bflr aad »«uifao* neea- 
tv v/Vt-A— W.^ ir.rs's E»a. fc -*fm«* 4 Ji» 
twiUtm fed the Fvrj'^e-e or ether fcsrcpeaa oanraicrs, bsst S»e 
tie* n*ri3fai!e erMesce that i ««cv g <i rgr sa lfd try tie £nraJe*e, cr , 
thea* Havla onehleerrs, tbe Miiceaeicts, hn aa e«*y peocet evrv f 
certed 1* «Ki tie exsse a=d leyiisd ri the j-cyfcet Adsas. Awexi^t 
to Sxe “ tie >f aberoetaas ray, that s*i*a tie* were cast hna 
'’aciise, Adato M eo tie tdasd of CerVo tr SerCTCb. and Et* seit 
Arabia- “—Tie Kan=, j> J cetc. 
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But the idolaters assert that it contains the body of Sogomon- 
barchan, the founder of their religious system, and whom they 
revere as a holy personage. 1 He was the son of a king of the 
Island, who devoted himself to an ascetic life, refusing to accept 
of king doms or any other worldly possessions, although his 
father endeavoured, by the allurements of women, and every 
other Imaginable gratification, to divert him from the resolu- 
tion he had adopted.* Every attempt to dissuade him was in 
vain, and the young roan fled privately to this lofty mountain, 
where, in the observance of celibacy and strict abstinence, he 
at length terminated his mortal career * By the idolaters he 


1 By the holy personage here described U meant Buddha, the founder 
ol the religious system ol the Singalese, who amongst a number of ap- 
pellations given to him, from his supposed attributes, ts most commonly 

tniNw-r. toHat rj nr CnVvk-n.nni sienlfvfoir th# “ astute save ’ 


" deity,- In the language of the Muogal Tartars, and there seems 
little reason to doubt that by the emperor Kublal and his coart, who, 
equally with the people of Ceylon, acknowledged the divinity of Buddha, 
he was styled Saka-mum b inch an, here corrupted to Sogo-moa barchan 
Of bb worship to this bland we have ample testimony "There is 
another great god," says Koor, after speaking ol the Creator ol heaven 
and earth, " whom they call Buddou, onto whom the salvation ol souls 
belongs. Him they brieve once to have come upon the earth . . . He 
departed from the earth from the top of the highest mountain on the 
island, called Pico Adam where there is an Impression like a loot, which 
they say is bb.” (Relation of Ceylon, p 7a ) " It Is generally believed,” 
says Ccrdmer, “ that there exists upon the top of It (Adam’s Peak) a 
carved stone, called an impression of the foot of Buddha, In some respects 
similar to those in the kingdoms of Ava and Siam.” (Description of 
Ceylon, vol i. p 8) Hence it appears that what the Mahometans believe 
respecting Adam is, by the Indians attributed to Buddha. 

• According to some accounts, and those entitled to the most considera- 
tion, bb birthplace was Gaya in the province of Bahir, according to 
others, Kashmir, but authorities (if such they can be termed) are not 
wanting <c* Ins being a native of Ceyian. " Le pire de Sommooocodom," 
lays M La Loobere, speaking of the object of worship in Siam, who it 
Unquestionably the Buddha or Sakya muni of other parts of the East, 
'* itoit, selon ee mfme Imt, Bali, un roy de Teve LancS. e’est i dire un 
ray de U oilibre Ceyian." (Du Rovaume de Siam, tom L p 535 ) 
11 Pour ee qoi eooceme la personae de Xaea,” says la Croze, “ dcmtl'idole 
a M nominee Fo* aprts son apotbfose, il est ecigmane des lades, et, 
selon le sentiment le tmeux itabli, 2 est nf dans l’Oe de Ceyian.” — Hist, 
du Chrdiamsme des lades, p joj 

' There a a degree of mmute correctness in this account of the father’s 
endeavours to allure his son from the. life of retirement to which he had 
devoted himself, that will not a httfe surprise the reader, when he com- 
pares it with a passage m the " Account of the Incarnation of Bcodhu,” 
translated from the Burin an language by Mr P Carey, and given to 
, the world, at Serampore fa Bengal, by sir W Ward, of the Baptist 
Mission, m fas “ View ot the history, literature, and religion 0/ the 
Hindoos." " The king, reflecting, etc., said, • O Son! I srfll bestow 
upon thee the elephant-dnvers, the charioteers, the horsemen, and arrayed 
footmen, with delightful horses I win also give thee the maidens adorned 
with all sorts of ornaments, raise up progeny by them, and thoa shall 
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is regarded ts a saint The father, distracted with the mos* 
poignant grief, caused aa Image to be farmed of go’d and pro- 
as 2 * stones, bearing the resemblance of his son, and required 
that all the inhabitants of the Island should honour and worship 
it as & deity Such was the origin of the worship of Idols la 
that errantry, bat Sogomon-barcban Is still regarded as 
<vpenor to every other In consequence of this belief, people 
‘lock from vanous distant parts in pDgnmage to the mountain 
on which he was boned. Some of his hair. Ins teeth, and the 
basm he made use of, are still preserved, and shown with 
much ceremony The Saracens, on the other hand, maintain 
that these belonged to the prophet Adam, and are In like 
manner led bv devotion to visit the mountain. 1 

It happened that, In the year t:St, the grand khan heard 
from certain Saracens who had been upon the spot, the fame 
of these relics belonging to our first parent, and felt so strong 
a desire to possess them, that he was Induced to send an 
enbassv to demand them of the king of Zeilan. After a long 
and tedious journey, his ambassadors at Tength reached the 

E lace of their destination, and obtained from the king two 
.rge back teeth, together with some of the hair, and a hand- 
some vessel of porphyry* When the grand khan received 


attraction*. What dost tfcoo in UUi wflderness? “ “To show fcu 
disegard of the kingdom, Mcbasntwn (Uaha-satwa, the pul umi| 
replied. O £tr«I why tosplest then toe with perishing wealth, drag 
m crtaJ} beauty and voolhtal bloom? O king! what n lore, the p .r.i • 
saat look, present delight, anxiety fa pm suit of wea-th, ssis, and 
daughters, mad wires, to Be who d re-eased from the bond, of fcuqoty * 
I know that death wia not forget me therefore of what i»e are pleasure* 
*ad notes? Return, re fan, D fcngl 1 hare no desire for the kmg- 
djm. " |Pp 407 — 4C«>-i “ In the m a nne r and precisely at the time 
predicted by the astrologers,” say* the Ayn Akbirv " it case to pass 
that be tamed hn mmd from the a 5 ans of the world, and made eboiar 
of a life of retirement." “ He died at the age of t®e hundred and twenty 
rears." — \ci_ iii. p. 157 

•These pilgrimages bare teea noticed by mmv travellers, ifr 
Daneaa, fn bis tmmcal remarks 00 the coast of Ifiltbar speaking of 
Che ecarerdoo of a tog of that co untr y (dormg the lif-time of Mahomet) 
•ays, ox th « aattomy of a naore hjstoma. “ that it was effected br a 
axnpanr of Kernses deer ArtH*. wftv t&xSoi oi Cnmgotr of Crun- 
eancee (then the seat of government m Malabar} oa their to/age to risil 
the Footstep of Adam, 00 that ac cnJam in Ceylon winch mariners do- 
tmycirii bv the tuoe of Adam * Peak." In a note be adds Tht, Foot 
step of Adam K cader the name of Sreepod <x the * holy foot. equally 
reverenced and resorted to by the Hindus." — Asiatic Ka. f p. 9 

- - - It Stated that tits ejtracrAaary embassy proceeded to In<ha 
». .« route M therefere have been eAher through the province 
:n-naa to Bengal, <x by the way of Tibet, to Hindustan and the 
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Intelligence of the approach of the messengers, on their return 
with such valuable curiosities, he ordered all the people of 
Kanbalu to march out of the city to meet them, and they were 
conducted to his presence with great pomp and solemnity. 1 
Having mentioned these particulars respecting the mountain 
of Zeiian, we shall return to the kingdom of Maabar, and speak 
of the city of Kael. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


or the errv or xael 


KaEL Is a considerable City,* governed by Astiar, one of the 
four brothers, kings of the country of Maabar, who b rich in 
gold and jewels, and preserves hb country in a state of pro- 
found peace.* On this account it Is a favourite place of resort 
for foreign merchants, who are well received and treated by the 
king. Accordingly all the ships coming from the west— ns 
from Orai us, Chtsti, Adern, and various parts of Arabia— laden 


peninsula. So extensive at that time were the dominions o! the Moghul 
TWUr family, that even in the ordinary transaction of political business. 
Uidr people were accustomed to the perftwmante of journeys of great 
distance and duration. In regard to Its object It b not without its 
parallel In the histories ol other countries. 

* Thu ceremonious tatrodaction of a relic to the palace of the emperor, 
b likewise not a new circumstance In the Chinese annals. * JL'ann^e 
quatorxiime de son regne (says Du Halde, speaking ol the seventeenth 
prince of the dynasty ol the Tang.) H 6t porter avte pompe dans soo 
palais, tin os de 1’idole Foi .” — Tom t p 45*- 

* la Use Tvnvl Jangoage the word Kael or KoQ ilgnlha * tetnplc, taj 
forms the terminating syllable In the names of several places in the 
southern part of the peninsula. It was also, pre-eminently, the name ol 
a considerable town and port of trade, fa what we now term the Ttnevelly 
country, not many miles from Tutaecrfa. Its situation may be seen fa 
the map prefixed to Valentyu’s Beschryvlng van Charotnandel fvoC v ), 
where Its ancient consequence Is denoted by the addition ol toe word 
oatnam, but having disappeared la modern maps, we may conclude that 
Kael patnam no longer exists, even a* • town; yet fa Dalrymple’j collec- 
tion of Flans of Ports we find one (from Van Ktulen) which lays down 
the situation not only of CayPpatnam, but also of Porto Cayl, and el a 
place termed old CayL 

* It would seem that the Hog c! Narsmga w Trim gnu a placed the 
southern provinces of his extensive dominions under the Immediate rule 
of his several brothers, who exercised the full authority of king, within 
their respective tern tones. The name of Astur is probably a corruption, 

' but the imperfect remain* of Hindu annals that have come to oxa know- 
ledge. aBotd little chance ol ascertaining the genuine orthography. It 
will appear that, at a subsequent period, this part of the country was 
wrested from the kings of kaismga by those of Koulam nt Kolam. a 
the MalaSar roast • 
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with merchandise and hones, mate this port, which is besides 
well situated for commerce. The prince maintains i n the most 
splendid manner not fewer than three hundred women. 

AH the people of this dty, as well as the natives of India in 
general, are addicted to the custom of having continually in 
their mouths the leaf called lemitd; which they do, partly 

chewing it, they spit out the sabva to which it gives occasion. 
Persons of rank have the leaf prepared with camphor and other 
aromatic dregs, and also with a mixture of quick-lime.* 1 
have been told that it is extremely conducive to health. If 
it is an object with any man to affront another in the grossest 
and most contemptuous manner, he spits the juice of this 
masticated leaf In his face. Thus insulted, the injured party 
hastens to the presence of the Hag, states the draonstaacts of 
hli grievance, and declares his willingness to decide the quarrel 
by combat The king thereupon furnishes them with arms, 
consisting of a sword and small shield; and all the people 
assemble to be spectators of the conflict, which lasts till one of v 
them remains dead 00 the field. They are, however, forbidden S 
to wound with the point of the sword.* 


CHAPTER XXV 
or the n.vcDov or koulam 

Upos leaving Maahar and proceeding five hundred miles 
towards the south-west, you arrive at the kingdom of Koulam.* 
1 We here find the leal of the betel celled by it* true Persian name, 

’ B«std« the crdmary Ingredients, ft fs not unusual to mu fa the com- 
position cardamoms, gutU gambir, rod other articles of a Pungent and 
aromatic flavour; but 1 am cot aware, nor is it probable from the 

J oahties of the drug, that camphor is ever employed in this manner 
L may therefore be suspected that there has been * substitution of the 
same of eee article of the compositum for another, and it is to be observed 
that In the Malayan language (which was more familiar to the traders 
of the coast of Coromandel, fa early tones, than it is at present) the word 
lapitr (the Mur of the Arabs) is applied Dot only to camphor, bat also 
to lime (cal* *»sa), which is an essential ingredient to the preparation of 
beteL 

•He 

detailed by Barbosa, b . 

coast of Malabar, near On ore. . , . 

• Koulam or Kolim, the Coulan of our maps, was a pUue of much 
celebrity when laiU was firat mated by the Ptetuguesei who rece-red 
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« u the teelta^' 

heir proper language. Th g there 1 and pepper b groat 
iluch good wppan-woed gro^^ej^^ JjJ^open parts 

ftri5SSr.is i l, a^ 

^.uee. «- .u r'sisx'^tute^srs .• F &9sa 

sg“r&“Sis5 ?sr JW^&LfftU s ~ .-*< 

tIU i < ^N»rr»Tit miU allquls cul eo suseepit iter . . jbl esse arborencl 
Rakiami i M ti BraaflUm) cujus Ugnum sunil* sit lignopanati mall. 

SmphU, p 174 ) Sandal-wood b more frequently men- 
tteproSw! jfl the BomtlBi in tie iatmor of the country 
^Nasce inquesto luogo.” **7* Barbosa. 

net* del quale se ne cancano molte navt. (FoL ju — a) Itwoold be 

JSStSS to molttplr ..ttonuo >« U»: PW 0, k ?.”S3 ““ 

«npex b cultivated tn tie Travaacort aountiy, witbm which Koulam is 
TtM^d- Our author is mistaken, however. In regard .to the I?**®*. ** 
on the Malabar coast the pepper-vine flowers about the month of June, 
and the bemes npen In December , 

. . ... wi »i ipfennt b here riven of the rude promts! c 



etc. P « The Arabian travellers ol the noun century leave u 
measure doubtful whether the ship* employed la the trade between Sira* 
and Canton might not have been wholly Arabian, although called to 
Renaudot's translation, ” vabseaus Chiaou," as we term those employed 
to the same trade, China ships- but the authority ot Edrisl, who wrote in 
the twelfth century, is direct to the posit. “ El ipsa,” he say* of a pert 
tn Yemen, “ solvuntur navinia Eindx, Indte, et Sinarum, et ad ipsam 
defenmtur Visa Sinica.” (Ceographia, p jj) Ot the fact we have a 
corroboration on the part of the Chinese themselves, as related by De 
Guignes. 
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upon the merchandise thev Import, and upon their re tun; 
cargoes. Many of the animals found here axe different fr 
those of other parts. There are tigers entirely black; 1 iu» u 
various birds of the parrot kind, some of them u white as 
snow, with the feet and the beak red; others whose colours are- 
a mixture of red and azvre, and others ol a diminutive size 
The peacocks also are handsomer and larger than ours, as well 
as ot a different form, and even the domestic fowls hate a 
peculiar appearance.* The same observation will apply to the 
fruits. The cause of such diversity. It Is said, is the Intense 
heat that prevails tn these regions. Wine fs made from the 
sugar yielded by a species of palm. It Is extremely good, and 
inebriatrs faster than the wine made from grapes * The In- 
habitants possess abundance of everything necessary for the 
food of man excepting grain, of winch there fs no other kind 
than rice; but of this the quantity Is vejy great Among them 
are many astrologers and physicians, well versed in their art. 
All the people, both male and female, are black, and, with the 
exception of a small piece of cloth attached to the front of their * 
bodies, they go quite naked. 4 Their manners are extremely^ 
sensual, and they take as wives their relations by blood, their 
mothers In-law, upon the death of their fathers, and the widows 
of their deceased brothers * Bat this, as I hart been Informed, 
fs the state of morals fn every part of India. 

• Jt has already been noticed that out author era all occasions applies 
tbe name ot bon to the tlee* or the leopard, and of inch, although the 
word is lean! in the text, he means to speak oo this occasion. Of the 
existence of black tigers or leopards, there is no doubt. 

» The birds here described may perhaps be intended for the kolxiua, 
lure, and paroquet, although the former are cot native* ol the place at 
which he saw them. Peacocks have been already mentioned as a common 
bird ta India. Of domestic fowls there are scene species ol a much larger 
.»>. than those bred in Europe- — See Hist, ol Sumatra. 3d edit, p 113 

• \vbat our author terms wwe In this place b properly an ardent spirit, 

distilled from the coarse, imperfectly granulated sugar, called |aggri or 
tar cry, which is itself an inspissauon ol the juice (tan or toddy) drawn 
from the borattus ftihebi/omo, vulgarly called the brab palm in the 
peninsula of India. , , . _ , , .... 

* " II pcpolo min tit 'J, wy* Loaoneo Uartfcema, speak 135 of the sub- 
jects of the king of ftarsioga, ** vanno tuttl midi, sal'o cit fntoroo le 
parti labour*!* portion un panno** (FoL 139-2,) * These higher tanks 
ol people tn Malayan (Malabar) use very UtUe clothing, but they are 
remarkably dean in their persons.”— Buchanan, vd ip- 33 J 

• However sensual the manners in general of these people may he, l 
find no direct proof of Incestuous marriages amongst them, but ft is y 
probable that some confusion and mistake on this subject oa * have arisen ’ 
from certain extraordinary customs peculiar to them. and especially t® 
the class of Naas, who follow, i=r the most part, tbe profession of arms. 
According to these. It b the nephew by the eldest sister, and not the son. 
who sueeeds to the property of the lather, ot, m the royal family, to the 
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CHAPTER XXVI 


or xouAsi 

Kouari 1 Is a province ■where a part of our northern constella- 
tion, invisible at Java, and to within about thirty miles of this 
place, may be just seen, and where It appears to be the height 
of a cubit above the horizon* The country is not much culU- 


crown a practice connected with another of a licentious character, that 
will be b*,t explained ta the words of Dr F Buchanan “ Having as- 
sembled the most respectable of the Nairn fn this neighbourhood,” says 
this intelligent observer 1 they gave me the following account of their 
customs. The Nair, or m the plural the Naimar. are the pure Sudras of 
Malaya! a, and all pretend to be born soldiers, but they are of various 
ranks and professions.” " The Nans many before they are ten years 
of age , but the husband never afterwards cohabits with his wife. 
Such a circumstance mdeed would be considered as very indecent. He 
allows her oil, clothing ornaments, and food, but she fives to her mother's 
house, or, alter her parents death, with her brothers, and cohabits with 
any person that she chooses ol an equal or higher rank than her own. If 
detected In bestowing her favours on any low man, she becomes an out- 
cast. It is no kind of reflection on a woman’s character to say that she 
has formed the closest intimacy with many persons, on the contrary, 
the Nair women are proud of reckoning among their favoured lovers 
many Brihmaas, Rijis, and other persons of high birth " "In con 
sequence of this strange manner of propagating the species, no Nair 
knows his father and every man looks upon his sisters children as bis 
heirs. He, mdeed, looks upon them with the same fondness that lathers 
In other parts of the world have for their own children.” " A man’s 
mother manages his family and after her death ktx eldest sister assumes 
the direction- Brothers almost always live under the same roof, hut, 
il one of the family separates from the rest, be is always accompanied by 
his favourite lister ’’—Journey from Madras, efe. vol u. pp fo9 — 412 
In such a domestic arrangement It is not surprising that a traveller, who 
had not the means of dose investigation, should suspect an incestuous 
intercourse 

» Komari, or, as It appears in the Latin version. Com ail, if the correct 
name of the extreme southern promontory of India, mentioned by 
Ptolemy as the 4 «p<w ( prononlanum Kamarut, and called by 

modem Europeans Cape Comorin. In the course of our author's route 
from the eastern to the western coast of the peninsula, this place ought 
to have been noticed before the city of Koulam, an inaccuracy that may 


•Iasi 


n from the transposition of detached materials 
>e parts of the w{*klojM.woe/j»a or rtoslra Iramemiami appears 
as it nroiwrl* shntild n^ih wl.r 


to denote^ as it properly should, the north polar star, but in otherslthe 
eoarteilatKin of the Grear Bear Being here described as Parity visible, 
the latter must of course be understood, and our authors unscientific 
remark can be explained only on the supposition that t/rsa Major waa 
below the henzon. at night, during most part of the time employed in 
his navigation of these seas which is the ease m low latitudes, for about 
six months of the year This solution may be equally applied to a passaee 
hi PUny (lib yi cap *4 ) where it is said that a navigator who had been 
driven into the Indian ocean, and landed at Hippurt m the eland of 
Taprobane, reported, on his return to Rome, that the septemtno or Great 
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vnted, being chiefly covered with forests, which fire the abode 
c/ u wrfet) 0/ beasts, ejpeoaDy apes, to formed, find of such fi 
uze, u to have the appearance of mea.* There fire also long 
tailed monkeys, very different from the former In respect to 
magnitude. Tigers, Jeopards, and lynxes, abound. 


QIAPTFR xxvir 


or rtrr crvcoox or dely 

Ixavtvc the province of Komarf, and proceeding westward 
three hundred miles, you reach the kingdom of De]y, which 
has its proper ting and peculiar language * ft does not pay 
tribute to any other state. The people worship Idols. There 
fs no harbour for shipping, but 11 large mer with a safe en- 
trance.* The strength of the country does not consist b the 


Bear Mi not visible on the Island. lint IT, cm the ether hand. Usebserva- 
tko *« hkim to *?ply to the polar star itwlf lix- expression might bn 
taken ta this *en*e Chit although In visit e from 1 1 »» Min of yn wheat 
within * lew telle* of Cjpe Cooatto (a latitude «•) it »u occasional}/* 
distinguishable. at • small height »bov* the hmiuo where a star of tb« 
third magnitude n not r tidily seen, unless the atmosphere In thal part 
be taw* dear llim it b to connun. The mode ol estimating ft* ajutude 
by cubit* or fathoms. instead of decree*, bowerer rude, appear*, from 
lb« ware!* of Cada Mas to ta tba tl icenth century to ta»e been then 
«U la in* 

* Tie wtexhip of Hang ma n. a rational and very txwsag ape. of tie 
Hinds toytholoirr — wbo. wl tb *o arrow of hi* own 1 penes, assisted Rama 
ta tie conquest of Ceyiso, after basin/ rescued hit wife Sita Irani tie 
power ol Rivua Jla tyrant, by whom she had been carried og — baa pro- 
duced a leebn/ ol veneration tx the whole race, but particularly fc* t£(*e 
pf the Larger data, whore I ora approaches nearest to the human. The 
eociegnenee el this tuperjuuno u. that the breed, being unmolested, 
multiply exceedingly to the great annoyance ol the tnhab t»nt* ol vd 
lage*. It hax been «x»iectured, with much plausibility that the monkey* 
of Kama * army were ta fact the half *avage mountaineer* of the country 
near Cape Ccyaocis, 

• The Defy e>< Raa-ata 1 text, which ta the Basle edition is Eli. fa tit 
older Latin fitly and in the earlr Venice epitome Elli, n the Mount Dill* 
of the English tad Del li ol the Dutch map*, in the latitude of about is' 

Y where, according to PsrSina. who name* It Moole D UJ, the country 
ofMalabar ce Mala rail terminate*, and that of Kanara bmotetn. 
Buchanan, however extend* the boundary ol the former to the Cbandra- 
r;ri fiver. sboat half a degree J unbar north than Mount DSIa, which he 
describe* a* “ a hCI separated from the continent by salt water creeks, , 
and loaning 00 the coast a remarkable promontory the native name \ r 
ot which " he observes, ia extremely harsh, and can baniy be gam/ - - 
nocne*d by an European, or expressed in our characters. It fa some- 
what like Yesay Malay VoL a. P SS9 . , , 

•The river here noticed 1* one that daehsrrn itself immediately to 
the southward flf Mount DGa, not far b«a Can an eve, after cranio/ 
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multitude of Its inhabitants, nor In their bravery, but In the 
difficulty of the passes by which it must be approached, and 
which render its invasion by an enemy nearly Impossible . 1 
,It produces large quantities of pepper and ginger, with many 
'other articles of splcery.* Should a vessel be accidentally 
driven within the mouth of Its river, not having Intended to 
make that port, they seize and confiscate all the goods she may 
have on board, saying: " It was your intentions to have gone 
elsewhere, but our gods have conducted you to us. In order that 
we may possess your property.'’ The ships from Manji arrive 
here before the expiration of the fine-weather season, and 
endeavour to get their cargoes shipped In the course of a week, 
or a shorter time If possible; the roadstead being unsafe. In 
consequence of sand-banks along the coast, which often prove 
dangerous, however well provided they may be with large 
wooden anchors, calculated for riding out hard gales of wind.* 
The country is infested with tigers, and many other ferocious 
animals. 

X 


CHAPTER XXVIII 


Of MALABAR 

Malabar Is an extensive kingdom of the Greater India, situated 
towards the west ; concerning which I must not omit to relate 


through the country of the Chettcal or Colas try rajas, whose kingdom 
flourished <2 the period of which our author speaks M It derives its 
name,” says Buchanan, " from a town called valya-pattanim." " At 
the mouth it is very wide, and Immediately within the bar divides Into 
two branches, both navigable in boats to a considerable distance.” 

* Tbe opinion ol our author is confirmed by Paolino, whosays: ** Questo 
pats* . . . i quasi uiespugnabile, essendo eoperto da alte tnontagne, 
e tutto tagiiato da* fivuni, the impedisoono ia cavallena, it passo Qeile 
troppe, 3 tragitto veloce d‘un esercHo, e ]a pennaoenia sicura, d'un 
[nlmico che non i pratico del paese Questo i B vero rnotivo per cui 
mammal fu conquistato ** (P 71 ) "The rfjis oi Malabar, *' observes 
Buchanan. “ do not seem to have ever trusted to fortifications for the 
defence oi thar country ” — p 46a 

“Alter a circumstantial account oi the mode oi cultivating pepper 
in these districts. Dr Buchanan proceeds to say. " In the gardens of 
this neighbourhood much ginger and turmeric are ciiltiyatei” ** The 
giAcer intended for sale is scraped with a isilr remote theoj/fereter 
y and having been sprinkled with the ashes oi cow-dung, is spread ont on 
■'mats, and dried eight or ten days; when it is fit for sale.” <P, afiq t 
Cardamoms are also an article ol produce 

“The circumstances oi the anchorage here described are the same at 
TeJlicherry, Mah#, and Anieago. from whence the pepper far Europe is 
put on board the East India Company's ships, la tie open road. when, 
they not unfrequenUy part their cables. 
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tome particulars- 1 The people are governed fay tklr own 
fcfeg» who Is independent of every other state, and they have 
their proper language. In this country the north star Is seen 
about two fathoms above the horizon. As well here as in 
the kingdom of Gczzerat, which is not far distant, there are 
numerous pirates, who yearly scour these seas with more than 
one hundred small vessels, seizing and plundering all the mer- 
chant ships that pass that way,* They take with them to sea 
their wives and children of ail ages, who continue to accom- 
pany them during the whole of the summer’s cruise. In cider 
Uiat no ships my escape them, they anchor their vessels at 
the distance of fire mHea from each other; twenty ships there- 
by occupying a space cf a hundred miles- Upon a trader's 
appearing in sight of one o! than, a signal fa made by 6rc cr 
by smoke ; when they all draw closer together, and capture the 
vessel as she attempts to pass. No Injury {5 done to the per- 
sons of the crew; but as soon as they have made prize of the 


ship, they turn them on shore, recommending to them to pro- 
vide themselves with another cargo, which, in case of their v 
passing that way again, may be the means of enriching tfcefe> 
captors a second time. 

In this kingdom there is vast abundance of pepper, ginger, 
cubeta, and Indian nuts; and the finest and most beautiful 
cottons are manufactured that can be found In any part of 
the world 1 The ships from Maaji bring copper as ballast; 

* The name of U alabar (in lie other versions Mel; bar,) though coroncaJy 
tppUed to tie whole western coast ot the peninsula, jvoprtr belong* 
only to that part ot it which ties to lie southward ot Mourn Delia, called 
by lie natives Malania and Malaysian. Oar author t» godly, tiere- 
fd«. of inaccuracy, (a prying the naan , co the contrary, to the portion 
of the coast that extends northward frao that fyomr/itory, which h m 


elevated coast, favourable to distant vision, have ftted this coast." oo 
KeaoeU, ** far the seat of piracy, and the alternate tod and sea-fereeres 
that prevail £ ansg a great part cf the year oil re vessels to navigate 
very near the shore. No wonder, then, that Par should notice the 
d-pcedati-Di committed on the Roman East India trade m his tees; 
and although a temperary cheek has been given to them by the destreo- 
non of Angela's fleets, etc, yet we may expect the practice «2! he ron- 
^OTwex^hxl'iastasweas'.ijttv .Tb» Q'rjler.atxi rvitecled-^v to shallow, 
ness oi then- ports, and tbe strength of the country within.” (Memoir, 
ed, jyjj. p 30 .) "* It appears from tbe earliest antujuity,” aays Grose, ) 
“ that the inhabitants had the strongest propensitv to piracy, and at' 
this day aS the different principalities eo the coast employ vessel to 
cruise upon those of a3 other nations which they can overjwww ”-~ 
Vobfap art 

* In ipeakfag of Rajaporr. a place near Cberlah, and e*se<rie°tlr cn 
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tad besides tills, gold brocades, silts, games, gold and stiver 
bullion, together with many Vinds ol drugs not produced In 
Malabar, and these they barter ior the commodities of the 
province , 1 There are merchants on the spot who ship the 
' former for Aden, from whence they are transported to Aiex- 

Baving now spoken of the kingdom of Malabar, we shall 
proceed to describe that of Guzzerat, which borders on it. 
Should we attempt to treat of all the cities of India, the ac- 
count would be prolix, and prove tiresome. We shall, therefore, 
touch only upon those respecting which we have particular 
Information. 


CHAPTER XXIX 

or THE KINGDOM Or GUZZERAT 
The kingdom of Guzzerat, which is bounded on the western 
side by the Indian Sea, Is governed by its own king, and has 
its peculiar language * The north-star appears from hence to 
have six fathoms of altitude. This country affords harbour 
to pfrates of the most desperate character,* who, when In 
them cruises they seize upon a travelling merchant, JmniedJ- 

what Is termed the rirate-coast, Hamilton observes that the conn fry 
thereabouts produced the finest muslins and betillas In India. — V, 243 

‘This was probably Japan Copper, which has always been la high 
request The other articles enumerated are well known to be the pro- 
duce ol the respective countries. 

* It appears from a passage la Barbosa’s travels that la hit time these 
merchants were partly at least, it not chiefly, Parsls, as we have been 
accustomed to call those natives o! Persia and their descendants, who, 
on account ot their adherence to the religion ol their ancestors — which 
was that o! Zerdushl or Zoroaster, and termed fire-worship — were driven 
from their own country by the Mahometans He. however. Ignorantly 
calls them Moors, and seems to confound them with Arabian and other 
traders whose commercial operations he describes. 

» The came of Guzzerat, as it appears in Ramusio’s text, as well as m 
our modern maps, has suffered less by transcription than most others, 
being Gozuralh in the Basle, and also the older Latin editions, Gurtirach 
in the B M and Berlin manuscripts, and Gesuraeh in the early epitomes. 
In the Persian and Arabic writings it Is Gujrlt, or GujurSt. It seems 
doubtful whether what Is now termed the peninsula of Gur-rat was 
anciently an integral part ol the kingdom so named, ol which Nehrwaleh 
. or Puttan was the capital. 

‘The territory ol Guzerat having fallen under the dominion 0 f 
Moghul emperors ol Delhi, who adopted active measures for restramlne 
the inhabitants of that part of the coast from their piratical habits the 
navigators ol the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries do not speak of Ha, 
predations further to the north than Tanah, on the Island ol Sulsette. 
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ately oblige him to dnnk a dose of sea water, which by la 
operation on his bowels discovers whether be may not hare 
swallowed pearls or jewels, upon the approach of an enemy, 
in order to conceal them. 

Here there Is great abundance of ginger, pepper, and indigo 
Cotton is produced in large quantities from a tree that u about 
six yards in height, and bears during twenty years, bat the 
cotton taken from trees of that age is not adapted for spinning, 
but only for quilting Such, on the contrary, as is taken from 
trees of twelve years old, b suitable for muslins and other 
manufactures of extraordinary fineness. 1 Great numbers of 
skins of goats, buffaloes, wild oxen, rhinoceroses, and other 
beasts are dressed here, and vessels are loaded with them, and 
bound to different parts of Arabia. Coverlets for beds are 
made of red and blue leather, extremely delicate and soft, and 
stitched with gold and silver thread,* upon these the Maho- 
metans are accustomed to repose. Cushions also, ornamented 
with gold wire In the form of birds and beasts, are the manu- 
facture of this place, and in some instances their value is so^J 
high as six marks of silver Embroidery is here performed" 


* According to the weeds ot tie tut, oar entice may be thought to 
have mistaken tie bombax. or silk-cotton tree, which grows commonly 
to tie height of too fifteen to twenty feet, for lie gesjjfitM arborr. *•*, 
a tirab, er tie grasyptvm Arrkue***, an annua] plant but with these 
tatter being tie produce of the Levant, and probably cultivated in some 
parts of luff both be tad bis eo aatrymec toast hart been weJ ac- 
quainted, and hi* object could wily have been to describe a rwcies of 
tnt ton-bearing tree that was new to them. Such was probably the case 
with respect to tie boobax. He proceeds, however to ciftvn them 
that its cotton boot adapted to tie purposes of tie loco, and is only used 
t* quilting, er be might have a dde d. f<* stuffing pijowt. When. m the 
sequel, he 15 made to say toat if taken tea tie tree at tie age of only 
twelve years, it was fit to be employed m tie manafart are of fL,e minims, 
which isrctitraiy to the fact, there B tie strongest reaseo to believe that 
its sense has been perverted, bo expression to that purport is found fa 
any other version of tie work and it fa evident that he here means to 
speak of the eccucoo annual er shrub rotten, as contrasted with tie 
beautiful bat almtnt useless sort be bad just been describing. 

* This may be thought an extraordinary traffic fix an Indian pert, bet 
Lmschotea (whose ravage* eemmecced m tie year t jSjJ ipsakicg rf 
the country between Gazers t and tie Indus, notices the manufacture « 
leathern article* to tie IcEowmv terms “ Ea rono Item coni nua-dam 
facta, e crib usque ei byss< 
entata. Histpe oimsttir * 


it" (Nang ae Itmer e 


ii } bo mention fa made of.* 


J-Jutoey tfcroogi tie central part* of tie peninsula, describes mtnnldy 
tie proves* used by tie natives fa dressing, ta nni ne, and dyesac. not 
only the skms of goats and sheep bat a» the tides of oxen and bijaloe* 

—YtA.Lv *tt 



The Kingdom of Kansu 3^5 

with more delicacy than in any other part oi the world 1 Pro- 
ceeding further, we shall now speak of the kingdom named 
K auan- 


CKAPTER XXX 
of the kingdom of kanan 
is a large and noble kingdom, situated towards the 
west* We say towards the west, because Messer Marco’s 
journey being from the eastern side, he speaks of the countries 
in the dntemm in "wfodv he found them. It is governed by a. 
pnnce, who does not pay tribute to any other The people 
are idolaters and have a peculiar language. Neither pepper 
nor ginger grows here, but the country produces a sort of 
incense, in large quantities, which is not white, but on the 
contrary of a dark colour Many ships frequent the place 
, in order to load this drug, as well as a variety of other articles * 
They likewise take on board a number of hones, to be earned 
for sale to different parts of India * 

» Eadan arte, Linschoten adds, stragula faaunt senco Mo exor 
nata, et acu plcta lectica Indica, mulierum selfas, aliaque minata." 
— Cap U p I) 

* A more than ordinary want ot conformity appears In the modes of 
writing the name of this place, which in Ramusio i text is Canam or 
Kanan, la the Basle edition Tana m the older Latin Thana Chine, and 
Cbana, in the B M and Berlin manuscripts, Cana, and in the early 
epitomes Toma, pt may be observed that t and c are constantly inter 
changed in Medieval maonscnptj.J It u probable that a moss these, 
Tana is the true reading and such it is eons dered by D Anville. who 
after notion? that a place of that name appears in the Tables of Nasr 
eddln and Ulugh beg observes thst ** St arc- Pol ea ptrle comme d un 
royaume, qu il joint & ceux de Cambaeth et de Semenat,” (P for J It 
may be doubted whether the place which is the subject of this note, called 
Tana in the Basie edition, and Tocna m the epitomes, was not meant for 
Tatta, a celebrated commercial city at the head of the delta of the Indus, 
rather than lor Tanah of Salsette, so much to the south of Gurerat. 

• Pepper is not produced so far to the northward 33 Bombay nor U 
there any considerable cultivation of it beyond the province of Kanara. 
The incense here spoken of Is evidently gum benxoin which Indeed is 
not the growth of any part of the continent of India, but would be seen 
in large quantities in the warehouses of the merchants, by whom It « 
imported from Sumatra, in order to supply the markets of Arab]#, Persia, 
Syria, and Asia Minor It is generally of a dark brown colour the finest 
sort only being mixed with veins of white. 

‘Horses were earned from the Red Sea, Persian Golf, and places bt 
their stonily to the northern ports of India, from whence thetr breed 
was exported to the southern provinces. Such at least appears to have 
been the course of the traffic before it was disturbed by European in 
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CHAPTER XXXI 
or the jy\GDou or kaotlua 
Tms also Is an extensile kingdom, situated towards the west, 
governed by its own king, who pays no tribute to any other, 
and having ns proper language 1 The people a r e idolaters 
In this country the north-star is seen still higher than in any 
of the preceding in consequence of its lying further to the 
north west. The trade earned on is very considerable and a 
great quantity of indigo Is manufactured.* There is* abun 
akrtce or'cottbn ctbid, as tttS as or* cotton in the woof* jfany 
‘kins well dressed are exported from hence, and th e returns 
are received m gold, silver, copper, and tutty * There not 
being anything else deserving of notice, I shall proceed to 
speak of the kingdom of Semnatb. 


CHAPTER XXXII 

OT THE KlhGDQM OT SERVXNATH 

Seevenath, likewise, is a kingdom lying towards the w *st * 
the inhabitants ol which art idolaters, are governed by a king 

* It has been observed that where menUc-ti was raid? of Gu^^jt (( t 
account teemed to apply not to the peninsula ol that name but to the 
more southern part ol the kingdom, wb ch includes the dty „j Snrat, 
and cr (ended along the coast as far as Tan ah er Bombay Content)? 
with tha Idea, «nd trifft onr taihar’s progress tewviit five ttprtlt, be 
now treats, «n order ol Kambala, a celebrated port of trade, situated at 
the bottom ol the gulf to which it greet nuns. Thu place ts etnanerated 
in the Ayjn AkWri, by the name ol Kambayet, amongst the ptmdpal 
Che* ol Gujerat, ol which Nehrwaleb, ccmmocly termed I\ lto | U 
shown bjr RenneU) was anciently the cap lal 

• “ Ann I sire indigo *• aaps Luaehotea, “ in Cambaia pr* parafur ae 
per universal orbis partes datrahstur (Nang *c itiaer p ». 1 He 
Aym Albari, describing a place in the neightoarhood of Ahtf^dabad, 
the modem capital, which stands not far trom tbe port of Icambaia, 
*ars Here grows very fine Indigo, which Is es ported to Room, and 

.othre-dwtaot elaees."— Vci. n, 0,7? 

• Cotton wool « eeported la large (juaatiticr at the present d J7 f roa 
Surat and Bombay to Chma. { 

•Tatty has been already mentioned, in Book I chap *, a prf- i 
paralxm from a mineral (tine or antimony) found in the eastern, 0 {f 
Posla. It a carried to India chiefly lor the purpose of mal^g the 
ColljTTUBt, named and aujan, mach used by the women ol Hmdo- 
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bat the greater part are Saracens. 1 They subsist by trade 
and manufactures. Their food is rice and wheat, together 
with flesh and milk, which they hare in abundance. Many 
merchants resort thither, both by sea and land. This Is the 
last province of the Greater India, as you proceed to the ' 
north-west; for, as it begins at Maabar, so it terminates here.* 
In describing it, we have noticed only the provinces and dries 
that lie upon the sea-coast; for were we to particularise those 
situated in the interior of the land, it would render our work 
too prolix. We shall now speak of certain islands, one of 
which is termed the Island of Males, and the other, the Island 
of Females. 


CHAPTER XXXTV 

or titz islands or malm and or fetalis 
Distant from Kesraacoran about five hundred miles towards 1 
the south, In the ocean, there are two islands within about'' 
thirty miles from each other, one of which is inhabited by men, 
without the company of women, and is called the island of 
males; and the other by women, without men, which is called 
the island of females.* The inhabitants of both are of the 
same race, and are baptized Christians, but hold the law of the 
Old Testament. The men visit the island of females, and 
remain with them for three successive months, namely, March, 
April, and May, each man occupying a separate habitation 
along with bis wife. They then return to the island of males, 

» *■ Many of the inhabitants o! Makrtn," says Ebn Haukal, “ resemble 
the Arabs; they eat fowl and tab' others ol them are lib* the Cords. 
Here fs the extreme boundary ol the Usd ol Islam in this direction. 
How we shall turn baek, and begin to describe Armenia, etc," (P i$S 1 
It ts remarkable that our author should have adopted nearly the same 
grand toe ol division as this Arabian geographer, who preceded boa by 
about three ccntona; tot it may be accounted Ice by his to ter course 
with Arabian pilots. 

* By Maabar fas distinguished torn Malabar) is meant the eastern 
coast ol the peninsula, from near the Kistnah, or, perhaps more sCnetiv 
from the Pennar River to Cape Comoro, or that tract in which the Tama 
language prevails. . . .... 

•Ol what particular islands this tale of wonder was related to wo 
author would be diScuft to ascertain with any degree of preosuio; but 
notwithstanding the objections that present themselves with regard to 
distances, there is reason to believe them intended ft* those which tee 
near the island ol Socotra, called Abd-sl-cnria *nd “ I-rs deux wears 
In some map*, er ~ Les deux bites ** xa others. In Fra. Mauro » map. 
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vhm they continue aD the rest of the year, without the 
society of any female The wives retain their sons with them 
until they are of the age of twelve years, when they are sent to 
join their fathers The daughters they keep at home until 
i they become marriageable, and then they bestow them upon 
some of the men of the other island This mode of living is 
occasioned by the peculiar nature of the climate, which does 
not allow of their remaining ail the year with their wives, 
unless at the risk of falling a sacrifice. They have their 
bishop, who is subordinate to the see of the island of Soccotera . 1 
The men provide for the subsistence of their wives by sowing 
the gram, but the latter prepare the soil and gather m the 
harvest The island likewise produces a variety of fruits The 
men five upon milk flesh, nee, and fish. Of these they catch 
an immense quantity, being expert fishermen. Both when 
fresh taken and when salted, the fish are sold to the traders 
resorting to the island,* but whose principal object is to pur 
chase ambergris, of which a quantity is collected there. 


CHAPTER XXXV 


OF THE ISLAND OF SOCCOTERA 


Upon leaving these islands, and proceeding five hundred miles 
m a southerly direction, you reach the island of Soccotera, 
which is very large, and abounds with the necessaries of Ufe 1 
The inhabitants find much ambergris upon their coasts, winch 
is voided from the entrails of whales* Being an article of 


* U wOl be teen, fa the notes to the following chapter that Christianity 
was established in this quarter (as well as in Abyssinia) at a very early 
period. The cedes iaUcal subordination to Socotra argues a contiguity 
although it does not amount to proof. 

* Salt fish fa well known to be an important article of trade fa these 
regions, where, from the excessive heat and and quality of the soil, 
vegetation is rare and the food of men and cattle procured with difficulty 
On this account it was that the natives of the coast were termed by the 
Greeks ycrVaee or persons whose chief sustenance was fish. 

•This considerable bland, the Socotora of DAnvflle and Socotra of 
English geographers, fa situated near Cape Guardafuf, the nerth -eastern 
potnl of the continent of Africa- la Ramnsio s text It u correctly named 
iS«*otera. but in the Basle edition Scoira, in the older Latin Scoyran. 
and m the early Italian epitomes Scorsia ta inattentive have the copy 

fat* been in transcribing proper names even of Well known places. 

Frequent mention is made of ambergris being found in the neighbour. 
log coast of Africa- 
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mmh&i'.iUc In great demand, they note It a fmsfaeas to tale 
these fish; and lids they do by means of a barbed Iron, which 
they strike Into the so firmly that It cannot be drawn 
ont To the Iron (harpoon) a Jong Eae fa fastened, with a 
buoy at the cad, for the purpose of discovering the place where--, 
the fiib, when dead, fa to be found. They then drag it to the 
shore, ar.d proceed to extract the ambergris from Its be2y f 
whilst from its head they procure several casks of (spermaceti) 
cfL* 

All the people, both male and female, go nearly naked, hav- 
ing only a scanty covering before and behind, like the idolaters 
who have been described. They have no other grain than 
rice, npoo which, with flesh and milk, they subsot. Thrir 
relipon Is Christianity, and they are duly baptized * and are 
unier the gov eminent, as wrD temporal as spiritual, of an arch- 
bishop, who is not in subjection to the pope of Rome, but to a 
patriarch who resides in the city of Baghdad, by whom he is 
appointed, or, if elected by the people themselves, by whom 
their choice is confirmed.* Many pirates resort to this island 
with the goods they have captured, and which the natives, 
purchase of them without any scruple, justifying thecuejm 
on the ground of their being plundered from idolaters and 


» This owotioD of o3 liken from Ih* head ef the tih show* It to be the 
tptroterU while, and i* * proof of *ct wiry re Ibe part ol ocr authc*. 
The mod# of bvpoactsg *Jk> ft trjmtdj described. 

* The etattoee ef CJriri ieaitf, #r *o eerlr renod. to fie blind of 
Socotra, b proved by ample testvaatsT ~ Dtos txfie mer," «ps the 
Inlet M the two Arabian travelers ol tie cat it century, “ oa trove* 
yble do Socotra, od tfobt l‘afo<* tocofrio. Efle etl tltaee pris da pab 
de* Zoje <t da pal» do Arab**, et la plmpart <te» fcabuan* de eette fcle 
irmt Quotient, dool oo rappotte cetie ranon “ Edrui. who compiled 
bis work about the middle of Ibe twelfth eeotiffy, adopts tfie authority 
and taploy* nearly tbe tenna ol the Hatoeseun traveller Barbosa, whose 
rerega •mpexierraed aboot tbe end ol the fifteenth, speaks enntempto- 


ia tolerance. J- de Barren pee* a o r c ca a ion till account of Soecotora, 
and tay* of tie cause*. " Todas ue Chnslhao* Jecebitu da casta do* 
Abeii’i tlfabeshls or AbrstmUat). pert <pt- ram las eoasas oao gvvdio 
de aeos costume*-'* ** Soa adanpao be a Cm, e aao too aerate* della, 
one per habfto todos fraaem fctu 10 pes oops.-— Drt. if LLap lA. 

- jrin’ e* iciArt idi r var-- -1 uW»“i 

toriaos, ZatdLa bece a typograph-cal cm Uke for ZxtoLc, fbeJ 

a Venetian ccrnJptjon ol Kaibolkxa, the title men to the beta of the.' 
J-rsurtan church, whose teat was at Baghdad. More probably, how- 
ever they woe Jacobite* fas asserted by the Portaewie}. and subject 
to tbe spiritual lWisd*tloo of a patriarch who resided, to early ttaes, 

»1 Auiseeh and at Alexandria, and afterward* at Martdin to Meso- 
potamia. 
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Saracens 1 All ships bound to the province of Aden touch 
here, and make large purchases of fish and of ambergris, as well 
as of various kinds of cotton goods manufactured on the spot. 

The inhabitants deal more in sorcery and witchcraft than 
sny other people, although forbidden by their archbishop, nho 
excommunicates and anathematises them for the sin. Of this, 
however, they make little account , and if any vessel belong 
mg to a pirate should injure one of theirs, they do not fail to 
lay him under a spell, so that be cannot proceed on his ennse 
until he has made satisfaction for the damage, and even 
although he should ha\ e had a fair and leading wind, they have 
the power of causing it to change, and thereby of obliging him, 
in spite of himself, to return to the island They can, in like 
manner, cause the sea to become calm, and at their will can 
raise tempests, occasion shipwrecks, and produce many other 
extraordinary effects, that need not be particularised.* We 
shall now speak of the island of Madagascar 


CHAPTER XXXVI 


or THE GREAT ISLAND or MADAGASCAR 


Leaving the island of Soccotera, and steering a course between 
south and south west for a thousand miles, you arrive at the 
great island of Madagascar, which is one of the largest and 
most fertile m the world In circuit it is three thousand miles s 
The inhabitants are Saracens, or followers of the law of 


> Tbil this island, before the period of its occupation by the Porto- 
guese, should have been made a dlpdt lor goods plundered by piratical 
vessels, is highly probable, and the conscient ous salvo of (he aaUve 
Christians much in character but Abulfeda appears to have considered 
the latter as principals in the depredations, when he says, Incolie elus 
sunt Christian!, piratse. — Geogtaphia, tab xvl p 278 

•The belief in witchcraft and the efficacy of spells to disturb the 
ordinary course ot nature, and particularly to control the winds, was 
prevalent at this time, and to a much later period, even in the most 
civilized parts of the world. \\ e are not, therefore, to be surprised at 
finding the art imputed by navigators to the inhab tants of a remote 
Island, which, like the still vest Bermudas, is described as being sub- 
ject to violent tempests De Garros, a grave historian of the smeenib 
, century speaks ot the sorcery practised by the females of Socotoia, of 
/ whom he says Por hoje screm ainda tao grandes feiticeira3, out farem 

cousas maravdhosas. (Dec. n. liv i. cap ul) The compiler of Astley 1 * 
Voyages gives some curious Instances of the extreme credulity of the 

Portuguese with respect to this supposed preternatural agency . VoL 

L P 63, tote. 

* Its actual tire alt is about two, not three thousand mil es 
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Mahomet* 1 They have foot sheikhs, which In cur hrgudge 
may be expressed by “ elderr," who divide the government 
amor-gn then.* The people subsist by trade and raanafsc» 
turr, and sell a vast number of elephants’ teeth, as those animals 
abound in the country, as they do also fa that of Zenribar, 
from whence the exportation is equally great.* The principal 
food eaten at all seasons of the year is the flesh of camels 
That of the other cattle serves them also for food, bat the 
former is preferred, as being both the most wholesome and the 
most palatable cf any to be found in this part of the world.* 
The woods contain many trees of red sandal, and, fa proportion 
to the plenty fa which it is found, the price of it is low. There 
is also much ambergris from the whales; and as the tide 
throws it cu the coast, it is collected for sale. The natives 
catch lynxes, tigers, and a variety of other animals,* such as 
stags, antelopes, and fallow deer, which afford mach sport; as 
do also birds, which are different from those of our climates. 

The island is visited by many ships from various parts cf the 
world, bringing assortments of goods consisting of brocades and 
silks of vanous patterns, which art sold to the merchants of 
the bland, or bartered for goods fa return; upon all of which 
they make large profits. There b no resort of ships to the 
other numerous blinds lying further south, this and the bland 
of Zenribar alone Iwfag frequented. This is the consequence 

« Tb* ulmt in feowal arc not Mahometans; bat it will appear not 
Ctdy that (be Arab* bad retaUisbed themselves and spread then religion 
m many Cjstnrta aScmg lie toast, hast Shabby raUtort with the aborigines, 
then are severe] races <4 peopU wbo make profession of bit faith hov- 
ever fan perfectly th*y may oosetw its «iaance»- 

•7b* Arabic word sknkk has the double tign^catkn cf an rider (as 
noticed la the text) and a chid er head of a trite. In this Utter sense 
at is that we easanccJy tad it nsed. and it b probable that the tribes 
awaticeed a the ri e erd aig note were governed by chiefs with the title 
at tie Ai, as those ca the opposite coast of Africa, where the Arabs estab- 
lisbrttbemwlv** are known to have teen. 

* EW-baat* and t*rry, which aboend on the A f ri ca n shore (as noticed 
fa the »o ecvndmg chapter), but certainly tot upon the island of Mada- 
gascar; to that Marco Pcto must have been mrnnl tamed, cr be has ecn- 
foSAi hat toforroa txn. 

• Seme have supposed that by the camel should h«e be understood 

the Madagascar or. tf bore. which is remarkable foe the protuberance 
or ha tap eat its shoulder. Jt is certain, however, that the Arabs, and 
probably the Mahometans in general. prefer the fiesh of camels, where 
Cher cm peoextreii, to every other Stoat. » 

■ jt « fee apparent that the cnvasatances eentiooed apply > 

to the eppefci I e coast of Africa, and not to the island, where ca tau, nt* f 
ancaals of the tfjer kind, are known to exist. In tart, oeariy the whole 
of whar is said ol Madagascar seems to be information given to dot aathce 
by Arabian aanga ices respecting the sot there coast of Africa, and intro- 
duced. from bis notes, in the wrong place. 
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ol the sea tanning with such prodigious velocity in that direc- 
tion, as to render then return impossible. The vessels that 
sail from the coast of Malabar for this island, perform the 
.voyage in twenty or twenty five days, but in their returning 
Voyage art obliged to struggle for three months , so strong is 
the current of water, which constantly runs to the southward 1 
The people of the island report that at a certain season of the 
year, an extraordinary land of bird which they call a rukh, 
makes its appearance from the southern region. In form it is 
said to resemble the eagle, but it is incomparably greater in 
size , being so large and strong as to seize an elephant with its 
talons, and to lift it into the air, from whence it lets it fall to 
the ground, in order that when dead it may prey upon the 
carcase Persons who have seen this bird assert that when the 
wings are spread they measure sixteen paces in extent, from 
point to point , and that the feathers are eight paces m length, 
and thick in proportion Messer Marco Polo, conceiving that 
these creatures might be gnffins, such as are represented in 
ipain tings, hall birds and half lions, particularly questioned 
fthose who reported their having seen them as to this point, but 
they maintained that their shape was altogether that of birds, 
or, as it might be said, of the eagle The grand khan having 
heard this extraordinary relation, sent messengers to the 
island, on the pretext of demanding the release of one of his 
servants who had been detained there, but in reality to examine 
into the circumstances of the country, and the truth of the 
wonderful things told of it Wien they returned to the pre- 
sence of bis majesty, they brought with them (as I have beard) 
a feather of the rukh, positively affirmed to have measured 
ninety spans, and the quill part to have been two palms in car 
cumference. This surprising exhibition afforded his majesty 
extreme pleasure, and upon those by whom it was presented 
he bestowed valuable gifts 1 They were also the bearers of the 


The currents wh ch set to the southward through the Mozambique 
Channel, and then taking a westerly direction, sweep round the Cape ol 
Good Hope, are matter of notoriety to all our East Indian narrators. 
Prom hence it was that a point ol the main Und of Africa, situated oppo- 
Sile to St Augusta * Cay in Madagascar and nearly trader the trop e. 
was named by the Portuguese discoverers, Cabo das Cot-rentes Oir 
author's notice of this remarkable circumstance, to a part of the globe 
W>hieh at that period had not been visited by Europeans n worthy of 
particular note. 

* All who have read the stones of the Thousand and One Nights 
must be acquainted with the rise and powers of thu extraordinary bud, 
the ear bat its celebrity a not confined to that work 
Kuki say* the Arab e and Persian Dictionary is the name of * 
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tusk of a w2d boar, an animal that grows there to the sue of ) 
buffalo, and it was found to weigh fourteen pounds. 1 The 
island contains likewise camelopards, asses, and other wGd 
animals, very different from these of our country. Having,* 
said what was necessary oa this subject, we shall now proceed 
to speak of Zennbar. 


monst rous bard, which is said to have powers suSrient to tarry cfl a hvt 
rhinoceros." Us e retrace seems, tnd'ed, to have been nmvrrsaSr 
credited in the East, and these Arabian navigates? with who® ns 
author conversed would not besfrlate to attest a tart of *ueb not one ly, 
bat they might find it convenient, at the same tone, to Jay the soar cl 
il* appearance at a plat* so bills frequented as the sooth era extremity 
cl Madagascar, became the chances were small ot any contradicts 
from local knowledge. The cmioitaace. however, cl its resorts! 
Walter from the southern ocean, gives room to a conjecture that the tale, 
although exaggerated, may not be altogether imaginary. and that h 
may have taken it* rise from the occasional sight ot a real bird of vet, 
although not mtracnioos dimensions. This auv be either the alhatnwJ 

e tomcUt tnlmi), which, although the inhabitant of more southern I 
O' odes, may accidentally visit the shores of Madagascar, or the road* 
of son them Africa. Same of the former are known to measure no Jess 
than fifteen feet between the extremities ot the wines, and mast appeal 
to those who tee them for the first time an extraordinary piienoroenM^ 
Of the bulk and powers of the latter bird we are enabled to form an kjJ~ 
from the account given of it by Barrow, ia his Travels ra South Africa. 

“ Crows, kites, and vultures," he says, " are almost the only kinds of 
birds that are met with (fa the Roggeveld) Of the last, f broke the wing 
of one of that species called by ornithologists the condor, of an amaungly 
large sue. The spread of its wings was ten fret and one inch. It kept 
three dogs for «ome time completely at bay, and having at length seued 
cue of them with lu claws, and torn away a large piece of flesh from its 
thigh, they aQ immediately retreated." (VoL t p. jjS, *d edit.) If the 
pent of tie text are Intended for the ordinary steps of two feet and a bait 
the measure green to the wings of the we would be forty feet. In the 
description ol the quill- feathers, the exaggeralvm is still greater, and 
those of the albatross ot the coadcc would be danmutive fa comparison, 
but it must be observed that with respect to the specimen said to have 
been produced by the messengers whom the grand khan had sent to 
examine into the natural curiosities, as well as the political state of the 
country, our author expresses hims elf with caution, and employs the 
qualifying terms, " ti come tatesi," and ' la qual b fa aflermato, as 
wishing to it be understood that he did not pretend to have seen the thief 
hitnseli, bat that be believed in the existence of the bird cannot he 
doubted. _ . . 

‘ - The African wBd boa*, c* no .Eikwfuw." says the History « 
Quadrupeds, "has four tusks- two very Urge ones proceed from taa 
upper jaw, and turn upwards like a horn, they are tune niches mug. a» 
fall five inches round »t the base, the two other tusks, whrchcciror fioffl 
the lower jaw, project but throe inches from the month. These trass 
the animal makes use of is the dreadful instruments of fas vengeance. 

— . . - * — -- - - — — e .laU'M.vSirtiyiv 


The tusks of boars, as well as of efepSaat*, must oliftrtxkaautarJ^V" 
sire, according to age and other erreumstanees that *farh was carrr^ 
to Clan a, and said to weigh fourteen pounds, may have belonged 
menmmoo animal of the species- 
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CHAPTER. XXXVII 

or THE ISLAND or ZENZTBAR 

Beyond the island of Madagascar lies that of Zeanbjir, which 
j is reported to be in circuit two thousand miles . 1 The inhabi* 
, tints worship idols, have their own peculiar language, and do 
« not pay tribute to any foreign power. In their persons they are 
* large, but their height is not proportioned to the bulk of their 
sbodies. Were it otherwise, they would appear gig&nti^ They 

3 are,however,strongly made, and oneof them is capable 0 f carry* 
\ mg what would be a load for four of our people. At the same 

i time, he would require as much food as five. They are black, 

4 and go naked ; covering only the private parts of the b^dy with 

i i a cloth.* Their hair is so crisp, that even when dipped in water 
1 it can with difficulty be drawn out They have large mouths, 
Ltheir noses tum up towards the forehead, their ears arc l on g j 
slid their eyes so large and frightful, that they have tl ie aspect 
( *CT demons. The women are equally ill-favoured, having wide 

, mouths, thick coses, and large eyes. Their hands, and also 
; their heads, are out of proportion large.* There are in this 
; ‘ The name which in Ramnsto** text is Zcatibir, in both of the Latin 

; versions Zanxibar. and in the early epitomes Tangibar, is the ^ansrurbal 
,oi modern geography This name is applied particularly to a small 
. island Bear the African shore, and also to a tract of ooast w-,jw y,., 

, island, bounded by Melinda on the north, and Cape Dalgada on the south 
t hut it seems probable that those persons from whom our author aeqrured 
, his information were in the habit of using the term in a more vegue sense 
e (like that of Ethiopia), and perhaps of applying it to the whole ol the 
, southern toast oi Africa, inhabited, generally, by the people whom the 
. .Arabs denominate Zengi, and we, Negroes cr Caflrees. It may }*. 

, conjectured that as the Arabic word /atnh signifies equally ^ jjimj 
, and a peninsula, they may have intended, by whal our author h M termed 
the island oi Zennbar, to denote the whole southern extremity or pen- 
Insula, oi Africa, the extent oi which, trom the northern part of what may 
‘ be called Zanguebar JYoper, is just thirty degrees of latitude, a br. u t 
’ two thousand miles. In the two Arabians, and other oriental -nters. 

e given to this tract, with the title oi zmgis <T 


e read the «ame n 


* referred to, “ est d'line grande estendui.” (Ant. Relat. 


) De 


“Sed coopenunt snam natnram; ve fadtinr 

d quando earn coopeno at, eo quod habent eab, n,..!,,..- 

maguam et tnrpenu et hombfleni ad VJdecdnm muitum 

* The reader will Judge for himself how far this description ot the nmn 
race. wh,ch seems to be distorted in passing through the b^uim^ 
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island the most ill-favoured •women in the world; with Urp 
mouths and thick noses, and 21 -favoured breasts, four tina 
as large as those of other women. They feed on flesh, milk, 
rice, and dates. 1 They have no grape vines, but make a sort 
of wine from rice and sugar, with the addition of some spy ‘ 
drugs, very pleasant to the taste, and having the intoricatic? 
quality of the other. In this island elephants are found n 
vast numbers, and their teeth form an important article d , 
trade. With respect to these quadrupeds it should be oh- 1 
served, that their mode of copulating fs the reverse of that tl ' 
the brute creation in general, in consequence of the position of 
the female organ, and follows that of the human species.* 

In this country is found also the giraffe or camelopard, 
which Is a handsome beast. The body Is well-proportioned, 
the fore-legs long and high, the hind-legs short, the neck very 
long, the head small, and in its manners it is gentle. la 
prevailing colour is light, with circular reddish spots la 
height (or length of the neck), including the head. Is thnfe, 
paces* The sheep of the country are different from our 1 .: 
being all white excepting their heads, which are black ; 4 ancf 
this also is the colour of the dogs. The animals in general have 
1 different appearance from ours. Many trading ships visit 
the place, which barter the goods they bring for elephants’ 
teeth and ambergris, of which much is found on the coasts of 
the island. In consequence of the sea abounding with whales. 
Mahometan prejod ice. Is eofliosmable to in own observation. H* 
must bear at miad, at tit same tune, that although with respect to tit 
bread ti and Sataeu of tie nose, tie thickness of tie kps, and tie woolly 
texture of the hair, there is a general uniformity, yet m aue, figure 
intensity of odour, and ferocity ot aspect, the natives of oce part e t 
Africa cifler materially from those ot another 
•The dales here spoken ot were, probably, not those ot the genuine 
Iftfyt, produced by the pbcenfx or foi**. a AutyUfcta, u n less imported as 
an snide of food. De Earros, it is true, speaking of the country about 
QuCoa. says, " Etta he mni fertH de palmeiras, “ bat this, although the 
word palmttra n translated ta the dictionaries, “ the date or pain-tmt j 
seems to mean only the paSmz ijttalns ot Kampfer This ipecto b est J 
named by the Portuguese paJnrva brara, tie wid palm, — cr, as /to - | 
noonoed ia tie corrupt dialect of their eastern ccjceues, freoha — ha I 


ot tie oppcrtnnitaea for disproving it being rare. {S> 

* The praBe, or arm eanufopa/itltt of Iianam, fs now well fcw« i 

ia England. . „ . - 1 

* “ Their sheep." says Mamiltoci, speaking of tie coast of Zeyla. tt* 


dies Urze, and tie 
c'*— VoJ. i-p ij 
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The chiefs of the bland are sometimes engaged in warfare 
with each other, and their people display much bravery In 
battle and contempt of death . 1 They have no hones, but 
fight upon elephants and camels. Upon the backs of the 
^femer they place castles, capable of containing from fifteen to 
-twenty men, armed with swords, lances, and stones, with 
: which weapons they fight.* Previously to the combat they 
give draughts of wine to their elephants, supposing that It 
: renders them more spirited and more furious in the assault.* 


CHAPTER XXXVIII 

or the multitude or islands in the Indian sea 


t In treating of the provinces of India, I have described only the 
■ principal and most celebrated; and the same has been done 
'With respect to the islands, the number of which fa quite fn~ 
“Srdible. I have heard, Indeed, from mariners and eminent 
^pilots of these countries, and have seen In the writings of those 
1 who have navigated the Indian seas, that they amount to 
! no fewer than twehe thousand seven hundred, Including the 

» “ They have large strong bodies and limbs," says Hamilton, " ana 
are very bold in war “ — Vo! L p 6. 

1 • It is correctly stated that the coast of Africa does not furnish any 

breed of horses, but although wild elephants abound in the country, 
there n no reason to believe that the natives are anywhere aoeustomed, 
at the present day, to domesticate or employ them in their wars but 
that it must formerly have been tbe case is argued with much ingenuity 
in the travels ol the meritorious and unfortunate Park. “ It has been 
said." he observes, “ that the African elephant is of a less docile nature 
than the Asiatic, and Incapable of being tamed. The Negroes certainly 
do not at present tame them but when see consider that the Cartha- 
ginians had always tame elephants in then armies, and actually trans- 
ported some of them to Italy in tbe course of the Pntuc wars, it seems 
more likely that they should have possessed the art of taming their own 
elephants, than have submitted to the expense ol bringing such vast 
annuals from Asia." |P jo?) Notwithstanding this, I am disposed 
to think that either our author was misinformed as to the fact, or that 
his remark on the employment of elephants may have been intended to 
apply to some other country than Zaun bar, Abyssinia, perhaps, or 
! Ceylon 

II 4 Bang, an intoxicating juice, expressed from the leaves ol hemp is 
;r«id to be sometimes given to Indian elephants, for the purpose ol reader- 
. Igi them furious ana insensible to danrer — an_eyperUeijr.ih»t^ms£ > ub- 
attended with no small mV to the party employing it. The Syro-Mace- 
donlans appear to have nsed a different stimulus to produce the same 
effect “ To the end they might provoke the elephants to fight, they 
showed them the blood of grapes and mulberries.”' — I Mace. n. 34 1 
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Cmnhsblied with tie inhibited ishndsS The dfrefta termed 
the Greater India extends from JIaabar to Kesmaconm. and 
comprehends thirteen large kingdoms, of which wTha^e 
enumerated ten. The Lesser India commences at ZiajEpa and 
extends to MurSli, comprehending eight kingdoms, exclusiiii 
of those in the islands, which are very numerous. We sb/S" 
cow speak of the Second or Middle India, which fe ewfw 
Ahasdx* 


CHAPTER XXXIX 

or TEX SZCOXD OE WOOLS or DU, KAifED AJBasoa 
(or ABTSSJXU) 

Abascia b an extensive country, termed the Afiddle or 
Second India. Its principal fcjng b a Christian. Of tfce 
others, -who are six in number, and tributary to the Ezst, three 
art Chris tuns and three are Saracens.* I was informed th*t 
* By tha “ mclbcude of aland* ** ta tie Indus Sea, b pUi-iy 
lie tiloiuvt cluster cal>d itc Maldives, with lie adiUoa cf ifce fcsi 
numraoas duster ea2ed tie Laauiivtv Should tiere be *a exareaa- 
tnaa ta stating their total number at twelve thousand six hundred, cot 
rally oar aathev, but also those experienced pilots to whose autbomv 
he refers, mast stand ex cosed, as it vn3 be shown to have been iv e great} 
belief ihroo/hotjt India, and fa the Winds themselves, that jte termer 
alone crauaied of eleven cr twelve thonsaad of aU descrtptieoj. " On»d- 
*dj fcartaa nunlanan mcaenca.'* tars L fas cbotea, “ and rr.Coo ferrot, 
aesf non eet crrti ratio. IrminaeraSiles enhn stmt” — Cap. a^L p. it 
(Other oM aatbonto* might be rated to tie same effect) In ehio vci 
erf tha boot, oo the eabject ol L c cb ae , supposed to be JCaaawk tie 
fallowing sentence appeals— *• From bettor an exported «jj those 
pracefass shells, wtoci. being ctnted to other coon tries, are there area- 
fated tar money. 1 ' This assert) ao b strictly and almost eydosirtJv 
applicable to the ilaldiv* Blands, aad was tatended by oar taticr ( M j 
am fully pravruted) to be Introduced at tha place. 

*1111* drrasaoo of India Into the Greater, tie Lesser, aad th* Middle, 
d«* no* appear to have reference rather to geographical pbsi&oo « 
relative Importance. By the Lesser n here cadet-stood what w w termed 
India extra Gangem. at, Drae strictly, the space fadaded between the 
eastern coast of the pcmcscfs of loin, and that of Kochg Lf Krn» or 
Tcaerpa. The Greater is Blade to coe p tehead the whole ol Hindustan 
J'raarr aad the pramssija. as far westward as the provfaee of Kakrto, 
or 5e coon try extending froo the Ganges to the lodes meJnsiVa. The 
appe3at*oo ol Middle cr Second India cor author appbes expressly to 
Abyssmia, bat seeds to tetrad that tie coast ol Arabia also, as far as 
the Persian Golf, should be imposed to this iirmoa. *-?'■ 

• “ tJ*l tamen reek*' **T» Ladoitx, “ Habessnaa pant; qrd c* jfibT ' 
Votes cuosdam tefulf*. itfem regem lEthirps* soaet rocat.” (Hut 
lEthicp Prtwoa.1 " Csretiasity." *ays Gibbon, “ had raised ti»t nance 
above the level of Aftieaa bat&arens. Thrar icceitname with £*ypt and 
th« IWOTMI of Coos tan toe bad ccsaraonicated the rodanentj' cf the . 
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the Christians ol 

printed with a hot ^Iroa d ^ ^ with water. The 

.-^OT 0 d baptism wd* fire, <dt« ^ „„ the forehead, and 
Saracens have only one * -tv, lews, who are likewise 

reaches to the middle of d ^ upon the ch«hs. 

numerous here, have two tmg is in the intenor 

The capital of , th ' f, 3 0 iSmions of the Saracen 
of the country. 1 The d , ^ conversion of these 

toward, the P™™“ ‘ ’ l JrS» the work of the flonons 

people to tile Oinstian tutii AeJ a* gosf*l In the 

SStle, St. Thomas, who havtr« P Inhabitants, idtemards 
Jngdom of Nubia, and coawertrt ^ .hscnurses 

v»ed Abascia, and produced the same effect. 

„d the performance “ f province of Maabar, 

He subsequently went ^b^.^ number of persom, he 
where after converting tinned the crown of martyr 

rwrlved as we have already m » people of Abasda are 

r >3om, and * dng Constantly engaged in hostility 

brave and good warnnrs. 11 -^ o[ Nu bui, and many others 
with the soidan of Aden, the p«q> J„ consequence of this 
whose countnm border^) ^ accounted the best soldiers 

unceasing praub“ “SI' 


brthis part of the world.* to u,,. bland of Ceri°n. *“<J 

* nd ^^J^ffrotn fourteen to thirty provinces. the names of 

ra¥sS5r^ s s.-sLfss^ ■«£.%.' *— - -» 

the andeot capitsl styled Prete Joao. or 

5?2S*5<S». of Ethiopja. probable th»t the country here spoken 

* . .JiiTnnear hereafter more P r ° D *"” ,* «bvssuu» on the southern 

»Fnr the existence of invetaaiee > (whose principal portis^eua, 

t¥» «£«eU> of Abyssinia and of AUe^wn £ ample authority; 

j^,3£££aKK>-“ 
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In the year 12ZS, as I was informed, this g-eat Abyssinian 
prince adopted the resolution of vciting In person the holy 
sepulchre of Chrut in Jer u sa l em, a pilgrimage that is every 
year performed by vast numbers of his subjects, bat be was 
dissuaded from It by the officers of his government, who repre- 
sented to him the dangers to which he would be exposed in 
passing through so many places belonging to the Saracens, his 
enemies He then determined upon sending thither a hishop 
ns has representative, a man of high reputation for sanctity, 
who upon his arrival at Jerusalem, rented the prayers and 
made the offerings which the lang bad directed. Returning, 
however, from that city; through the dominions of the soldan 
of Aden, the latter caused him to be brought into his presence, 
and endeavoured to persuade him to become a Mahometan. 
Upon his refusing with becoming firmness to abandon the 
Christian faith, the soldan, making bght of the resentment of 
the Abyssinian monarch, caused him to be arcumcwed, and 
then suffered him to depart. Upon his arrival, and making a 
report of the indignity and violence to which he had been sub-w 
jetted, the long immediately gave orders for assembling -Sr 
army, at the head of which he marched, for the purpose of 
exterminating the soldan, who on his part called to his assist 
ance two Mahometan princes, his neighbours by whom be 
was joined with a very large force. In the conflict that ensued, 
the Abyssinian lang was victorious, and having taken the city 
of Aden, he gave it up to pillage, in revenge for the insult he 
had sustained in the person of his bishop 1 
The inhabitants of this kingdom live upon wheat, rice, flesh, 
and They extract oD from ses2jnf, and have abundance 

of all sorts of provisions. In the country there are elephants 
lions camelopards, and a variety of other animals such as wild 
asses’ and monkeys that have the figure of men, together with 
many buds, wild and domestic. 1 It ii extremely nch in 


1 Respecting tins conquest taade by the king of Abyssinia, whether of 
tile esc tal of the soldan of Ad d, oc she African there, c* of Aden, do lie 
Ar2ijua ode ot tie Red Sea, there digit bare been hopes of obtamins 
some light from Brace 1 Annals of that country *ad particularly n tie 
m-omT chapter professes to relate transactions from the ytar i*Sj to 
- 1 vi i-vihaaneihe wood of which onr author sneaks but the mforo*- 
,dn contained in It a of a federal Baton. and, alliecgb J« cerrobcraUJ 
1* of intemuoatle daseaskns with Add, does not record a t-r~- 


* P 5^Tb?d«>fca2t. rhinoceros, pra*». or eamefapardafa, are ^habitants 
of the low Cat country not fs tie two or Jeopard balk, which ii the 
panther seen a Use fagi and coillrated eeuatry There are no tips* 
ta Abyssinia, ore as far ms I know ta Afnea. Innumerable fiocii 
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gold, 1 and much frequented by merchants, who obtain large 
profits. We shall now speak 0! the province of Aden. 


CHAPTER XL 
or the province or aden* 

The province of Aden U governed by a king, who bears the 
title of soldm.* The inhabitants are all Saraoms, and utterly 
detest the Christians. In this kingdom there are many towns 
and castles, and it has the advantage of an excellent port, fre- 
quented by ships arriving from India with spices and drugs. 
The merchants who purchase them with the intention of con- 
veying them to Alexandria, unhide them from the ships in 
which they were Imported, and distribute the cargoes on board 
of other smaller vessels or barks, with which they navigate a 
gull ol the sea for twenty days, more or less, according to the 
weather they experience. Having reached their port, they 
then load their goods upon the backs of camels, and transport 

ol apes and baboon*, ol diflereot kmds, destroy the held* ol Bullet every- 
where-" (Bruce, voL ▼ Apneodrx, p 8*.) “ The number ol bud* m 
Abyssinia exceed* that ol other Kttaiis beyood proportion."— P r<ij. 

* Although gold is enumerated amongst the articles ot export irotn 
Abyssinia, and is said to be lound m its rivers, it is not spoken cl by 
modem writers as abounding m the country, vet. as the adjoining coasts 
ot Africa haie at all periods teen celebrated lor the production ol g old, 
it is reasonable to suppose that, during the flourishing days ol the empire, 
it may have been collected there from the southward, m Urge quantities, 
and at a pnee to afleed considerable profit when disposed ol to the mer 
Chant* ol Arabia “ On Zioare," uj-i .Viebair, a ha Aaenplioa ot the 
latter country, " beaucoop (foe de Habbesch dans les viUe* bien coo- 
mereantes." — P. t*^ 

* Whatever place it may have been, against which the hostility of the 
king ol Abyssinia »a* direeied (as mmuooed in the preceding chapter), 
there can be no doubt ol the Aden here described being the famous city 
and pert ol Aden, in the south-eastern extremity of \ emen or Arabia 
Felix, and not fax from the entrance of the Red Sea. It is not, indeed, 
lurprisiog that two places so nearly resembling each other in name fas 
Adel and Aden), and spoken ol in successive chapters, should have been 
confounded by the translators ol the work, and mistaken lor the same, 
nor is it impossible that our author himself might hare misa pprehended 
the information he rfonvet) from the Arabian pDola. 

* De Guigaes, speaking ol the pnaees ol the ! rally of SaUdin. who 
reigned at Aden b«a the year it So. tars “ Aprts la mort de ce prince. 

, qui a da errtver vert Pan 647 de Pifegn-e. de J C raja, on Turkoman. 
Rappel!* Ntwreddm Omar, <jm s'ttou emparf de ce pays, envoya deminder 
au Vbthl Jicatatwer uae patente et 1 investiture en quality de sulthan 
de P Yemen, ea qui lul tut aecotdA." " Cette famille a possW* PYemm 
fosqu'aprts Pan Soo de PH^gwe, da I C. X337." (Tab ChroCoL Iiv. vii. 
p *2&.) Consequently, it was one cf these sultans tv acUmv who reigned 
at the period of which our author treats. 

O J ** 5 
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them overland (thirty days’ journey) to the river Nile, where 
they are ogam put into small vessels, called ]trtns, in which 
they are conveyed by the stream of that nver to Kairo, and 
from thence, by an artificial canal, named Kaliaene, at length 
to Alexandria * This Is the least difficult, and the shortest 
mute the merchants can take with their goods, the produce ol 
India, from Aden to that city In this port of Aden, likewise, 
the merchants ship a great number of Arabian horses, which 
they carry for sale to all the kingdoms and Islands of India, 
obtaining high prices for them, and making large profits 1 
The soldan of Aden possesses immense treasures, arising 
from the imposts he lays, as well upon the merchandise that 
comes from India, as upon that which Is shipped in his port as 
the returning cargo, this being the most considerable mart In 
all that quarter for the exchange of commodities, and the place 
to which all trading vessels resort I was informed that when 
the soldan of Babylon led his army the first time against the 
city of Acre, and took it, this city of Aden furnished him with 
thirty thousand horses and forty thousand camels, stimulated 
by the rancour borne against the Christians. 1 We shall now, 
speak of the city of Esaer 


CHAPTER XLI 
OF the enr OF ESCIEK 

The ruler of this city Is a Mahometan, who governs It with 
exemplary justice, under the superior authority of the sultan 

* A correct account Is here given ol the progress ol what we term the 
overland trade from India. The merchandise collected at the port ol 
Aden, just without the Red Sea, (as, in modern times, at Mokha, just 
within it.) was from thence transported in vessels of aa easy draft ol 
water (on account ol the numerous shoals) to koseir a place on the 
western coast of that sea, fo the northward of the anc eat station of 
Berenice Here it was laden oo the backs ol camels, and in that manner 
conveyed across the desert to Ads, and latterly to Kent on the Nile, 
within the territory ol Egypt where it was put into boats correctly 
called ,«wu to order to its being earned down the stream of Che nyer 
to Cairo and thence by means of the khalif. or grand eanai, <0 Alexandria, 
the emporium of eastern commodities for supplying toe market* ol 

E **Tte exportation of horses from Arabia and the gulf of Persia to India, 
and particularly the southern provinces has been already spoken of to 
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of Aden. Its distance from thence Is about forty miles to the 
south-east. 1 Subordinate to it there are many towns and 
castles. Its port is good, and it is visited by many trading 
ships from India, which cany back a number of excellent 
horses, highly esteemed in that country, and sold there at con 
siderable prices 

This district products a large quantity of white frankincense 
ol the first quality,* which distils, drop by drop, from a certain 
small tree that resembles the fir The people occasionally tap 
the tree, or pare away the bark, and from the incision the 
frankincense gradually exudes, which afterwards becomes hard 
Even when an Inasion Is not made, an exudation Is perceived 
to take place, in consequence of the excessive heat of the 
climate. There are also many palm trees, which produce good 
dates In abundance No grain excepting nee and millet is 
cultivated in this country, and it becomes necessary to obtain 
supplies from other parts There b no wine made from grapes , 
but they prepare a liquor from nee, sugar, and dates, that is a 
delicious beverage* They have a small breed of sheep, the 
ears of which are not situated like those in others of the speaes, 
two small horns growing in the place of them, and lower down, 
towards the nose, there are two orifices that serve the purpose 
of ears 

These people are great fishermen, and catch the tunny in 
such numbers, that two may be purchased for a \ enetian 
groat They dry them In the sun,* and as, by reason of the 
extreme heat, the country b in a manner burnt up, and no sort 

‘ Although with respect to the bearings oi this place from Aden, we 
must necessarily read north east lor sooth east, and the distance Is con 
siderably more than forty miles, there is little room for doubt that Esae* 
must be the Schihbr of Niebuhr for Sbeher in our orthography), the 
Sah ar ol D Anville, and the Seer of Ovzngloa s voyage II pronounced 
with the Arabic article, A1 sheber or more correctly As-sheher it would 
approach still mote nearly to the Italian pronunciation of Escier 

■ The product of the country,” says Hamilton, is myrrh and ol»- 
banom or Iran ion cease, which they barter for coarse calicoes from India 
but they have no great commerce wish strangers. * (Vo! i. p jj) The 
native trade of that part of the world had much declined in his day, from 
what it wit at the period when Barbosa wrote, soon after the Portuguese 
discovery 

* The mode of obtaining a fermented and inebriating liquor from the 
infusion of dates in warm water, as practised by people inhabiting tbr 
coast of the Persian gull, has been spoken of before. A spirit is also dis- 
1 tilled from them 

1 * This part of the toast of Arabia not having been visited by Niebuhr 

our information respecting it is not so direct or circumstantial as it would 
otherwise have been, but the practice of drying fish in the sun (by oo 
means an uncommon one) although unnoticed by him under the head 
of ” Nourriture des Arabes, ’ is suficaenUy proved from other authorities 
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of vegetable fa to be seen, they accustom their cattle, cows, 
sheen, camels, and hones, to feed upon dried fish, which being 
rcgohrly served to than, they eat without any signs of dis- 
h's c. The fish used for this purpose are of a small kind, which 
they tale In vast quantities curing the months of March, April, 
and May ; and when dried, they by up In their houses for the 
food 0! their cattle. These will also feed upon the fresh fish, 
but are more accustomed to eat them fn the dned state. In 
consequence also 0/ the scarcity of grain, the natives make a 
kind of biscuit of the substance of the larger fish. In the follow- 
ing manner: they chop it Into very small particles, and moisten 
the preparation with a liquor rendered thick and adhesive by a 
mixture of flour, which gives to the whole the consistence of 
paste This they form into a kind of bread, which they dry 
and harden by exposure to a burning sun. A stock of this 
biscuit fa laid up to serve them for the year's consumption. 
The frankincense before mentioned fa so cheap In the country 
as to be purchased by the governor at the rate of ten besants 
(gold ducats) the quintal, who sells it again to the merchants at 
forty besants This he does under the direction of the solda^i 
of Aden, 1 who monopolises all that b produced in the district 
at the above price, ami derises a large profit from the re-sale. 
Nothing further presenting itself at this place, we shall now 
speak of the dty of Dulfsr. 


CHAPTER XUI 

Or THE CITY or DULTAK 

Dultar fa a large and respectable aty or town, at the distance 
of twenty mite from Esoer, In a south-easterly direction.* 
Its inhabitants are Mahometans, and Its ruler also is a subject 

» The Importance of Aden with respect to the neighbouring countries 
has ebaegw considerably at diSerent periods, tn our author’s tune, 
and afterwards under the Turkish government. Its influence extended 
to Sbeher, Keschln, and other places on the Southern coast ot Ye men l 
and that of Hadramant. la the wwmteeoth eentnry, Aden was sab- , 
ordinate to the Imam of Yemen cr of Sfoiia. la later time* ft his tmax / 
independent and insignificant. 

*,Tbe Dtdiar of our text is the Dallr of Niebuhr and of our charts. 

It* dntctMjn from the last mentfaeied place, coofermabiy to that ot the 
coast fa general, is about north-ear t. and its distance considerably greater 
than what is here stated. 
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of the soldan o! Aden . 1 This place lies near the sea, and has a 
good port, frequented by many ships. Numbers of Arabian 
horses are collected here from the Inland country, which the 
merchants buy up and carry to India, where they gain con- 
siderably by disposing of them. Frankincense is likewise 
produced here, and purchased by the merchants. Dulfar has 
other towns and castles under its jurisdiction. We shall now 
speak of the gulf at Kalayati. 


CHAPTER XLin 

or THE CITY or KALAYATI 

Kalayati Is a large town situated near a gulf which has the 
name of K&latu, distant from Dulfar about fifty miles towards 
the south-east* The people are followers of the law of 
Mahomet, and are subjects to the melik of Oimus,* who, when 
he is attacked and hard pressed by another power, has recourse 
to the protection afforded by this city, which Is so strong in 
itself, and so advantageously situated, that it has never yet 
been taken by an enemy . 1 The country around it not yield- 
ing any kind of grain, it fa imported from other districts. Its 
harbour fa good, and many trading ships arrive there from India, 
which sell their piece-goods and spiceries to great advantage, 
the demand being considerable for the supply of towns and 
castles lying at a distance from the coast.* These likewise 

1 Thu town has in like manner shaken ofi the yoke of successive 
masters. " Dalir,” says the former writer, " a son Schecb mdfpendant," 
(P a«8 ) “ The lung of this place," Ovingtou adds, “ engages now and 
then is skirmishes and martial disputes with his neighbouring princes, 
the kings of Seer (Escler or Sbeber) and Casseen (Keschln) *" — -P. 45*. 

* Kalayati is obviously Kaihlt, on the coast of Omin, not far to the 
southward of Maskit or Muscat. In D’AnvUle map, the name b written 
“ Kalhat on Kalajate " Niebuhr (p 157) speaks of it as one of the most 
ancient towns on that coast. The distance and hearings fa the teat are, 
as too often happens, quite fneorrect. 

' The title of melik property signifies “ king." but fa often applied to 
tributary princes and governors of provinces. The saltan or melik of 
Ortnur (noticed in B. i- ch. xv ) acknowledged himself to be tributary to 
although be was often at war with, the king of Ktrman. 

* The name of Kalhat has so near an affinity to kalat, a cm Ue or fortress, 
1 especially on the top of a rock, that we may consider this place as having 
\ derived its appellation from the circumstance, and to have been called 
" (like many others in different parts) lAs casUe, pre-eminently. 

* From this account of the goodness of the harbour (an advantage that 
Kalhat itself fa not sop posed to possess), we may conjecture that the 
description was meant to include the celebrated port of Musk at, in jts 
neighbourhood, and probably at that time under its dependence; which, 
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carr)’ avrav freights of horses, which they sell advantageously 
in India, 

The fortress is so situated at, the entrance of the gulf o? 
KaLstu, that no vessel can come fn or depart without its per- 
mission. Occasionally it happens that the nidik of this aty, 
who Is under certain engagements with, and is tributary to the 
ting of Kermain, throws off his allegiance In consequence oi 
the latter’s imposing some unusual contribution. Upon his 
refusing to pay the demand, and an array being sent to 
compel him, he departs from Grtnus, and males his stand at 
Kalayatf, where he has ft In his power to present any ship 
from entering or sailing. By this obstruction of the trade the 
king of Kermain is deprived of his duties, and being thereby 
much Injured In his revenue. Is constrained to accommodate 
the dispute with the melik. The strong castle at this place 
constitutes, as ft were, the Ley, not only of the gulf, but also of 
the sea itself, as from thence the ships that pass can at all times 
bo discovered. 1 The inhabitants in general of this country 
subsist upon dates and upon fish, either fresh or salted, having Y 
constantly a large supply of both;* but persons of rank, and*"- 
those who can afford it, obtain com for their use from other 
pans. Upon leaving Kalayati, and proceeding three hundred 
miles towards the north-east, you reach the island of Onnas. 


CHAPTER XUV 


Uros the island of Ormus there is a handsome and large dty, 
built dose to the sea.* It fs governed by a melik, which is 
being situated at the bottom of a bay ot rove, out anther terms the golf 

> By the mast be understood that its pro min ent situation, affording 
shelter to vessels equipped for musing, gad enabling Its gamsoa todaem 
those which approached the coast, whilst it was itself secure from attack, 
eare the prmee who possessed it the Command of those seas, as wed as of 
tbe great encnroerdal port m its vicnutr That it is usual foe ships to 
make tho point n evident from fcwbuhr’s journal of tus voyage from 
Bombay to MasUt. The bad of petty warfare spokes of In the text 
has afwavs subsisted, and stdl to tots, at tin quarter 

» » Tbe staple commodity of tbe country,” says Owogton. is dafev 
ot which there are whole' orchards for some rales together " Tbs < 
dates ate so plentiful. *0 pleasant and admired, that they mu theta with 
all thetr other food, and eat them instead of bread, through aD these parts 
ot Arabia, both with their fish and 8esh.”— Voyage to Sorat, Pp. 4*1— 

**’ The city of Onnta having been already described in B. L eh- r». 
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a title equivalent to that of lord of the marches with ns, and he 
has many towns and castles under his authority The inhabi- 
tants are Saracens, all of them professing the faith of Mahomet 
The heat that reigns here is extreme, but in every house they 
fire provided with ventilators, by means of which they intro- 
duce air to the different floors, and into every apartment, at 

E ieasure Vi ithout this resource it would be impossible to live 
1 the place 1 We shall not now say more of this aty, as in a 
former book, we have given an account of it, together with Kisi 
and Kerman,* 

Having thus treated sufficiently at length of those provinces 
and cities of the Greater India which are situated near the 
sea-coast, as well as of some of the countries of Ethiopia, 
termed the Middle India, I shall now, before I bnng the work 
to a conclusion, step back, in order to notice some regions lying 
towards the north, which I omitted to speak of in the preced- 
ing books- 

It should be known, therefore, that in the northern parts of 
the world there dwell many Tartars, under a chief of the name 
of Kaidu, who is of the race of Jengu khan, and nearly related 
to Kublal, the grand khan * He is not the subject of any other 
what i> here said of it 13 little mare than » repetition but although this 
maybe regarded as exposing a want of method or a contusion in the plan 
of the work. It is on the other hand a proot ot its genuineness, and even 
ot its consistency tor it may be perceived that this distinguished city 
at which our author seems to have made some stay constitutes a sort oi 
resting place la his description from whence he had proceeded to trace 
the several Inland countries and principal towns. Intermediate between 
the shores ol the Persian gulf and the emptre of China, and to Which, in 
a circuit through the Chinese, Indian, Et h iopic, and Arabian seas, be 
finally conducts his traders. 

1 Comme pendant le solstice d EU, le soled est presque perpen 
diculairement au dessus de 1 Arabie, il y fait en gtntral si chaud en J wUet 
et en Aofit. quo sana on eas de nfcessili pressante, personne ne se met en 
touts depots les n beutes du matin fusques 4 j beures de l aprts-midi. 
Les Arabes bavaiUent tarement pendant ce tempo- 14 pour l ordinaire 
Ds 1 emptoyent 4 dotmir dans un souterrain oil le venlvientd enhautpar 
tm tuvau poor faire circulet t air ce que se pratique 4 Bagdad, dans 
1 isle de Chamiij et Pent etre ett d autres vdles de ce pars.” (Descnpt 
de I Arabie. p. 6 ) “ llr Callander says JUior Renocli, described to 
me the ventilators o*ed at Tatu fa Sindh which were pipes or tubes fixed 
in the walls, and open to somewhat cooler air answering the same par 
pose as wind sadj in ships.” The notice of this peculiar mode of intro- 
ducing fresh *a to the lower apartments of the bouses, will he deemed 
,J do common proof of ocr author 1 1 fidelity of observation On the subject 

par Sdvestre de Sacy pp Xpj 301 

* Respecting kisi ot kls. an island of the Persian gull, to which the 
tommetce of Straf was transferred, see note * p 43, and on the subject 
of the kingdom ot province of kertnan ot Kirtnla. note 1 p 36 

* In the first chapter ot book U. we were furnished with a detailed 
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urs are entirely black,* wild asses la great numbers, and cer- 
tain small animals named rondes, which have most delicate 
fun, and by our people are called zibehnes or sables. 4 Besides 
these there are various small beasts of the marten or weasel 
kind, and those which bear the name of Pharaoh’s mice. The 
swarms of the latter are incredible j but the Tartars employ 
such Ingenious contrivances for catching them, that none can 
escape their hands. 

In order to reach the country inhabited by these people, it 
is necessary to perform a journey of fourteen days across a wide 
plain, entirely uninhabited and desert — a state that is occa- 
sioned by innumerable collections of water and springs, that 
render It an entire marsh* This, in consequence of the long 
duration 0 1 the cold season, is frozen over, excepting for a few 
months of the year, when the sun dissolves the ice, and turns 
the soil to mud, over which It is more difficult and fatiguing to 
travel than when the whole k frozen. For the purpose, how- 
ever, of enabling the mercha n ts to frequent their country, and 
purchase their furs, in which all their trade consists, these 
‘ people have exerted themselves to render the marshy desert 
passable for travellers, by erecting at the end of each day's 
stage a wooden house, raised some height above the ground, 
where persons are stationed, whose business it is to receive and 
accommodate the merchants, and on the following day to con- 
duct them to the next station of tins kind; and thus they pro- 


•t eight Inches, the two measurements would coincide wi thin * trifle, 
twenty spins being equal to thirteen feet and four Inches. 

* “ The blade fox," says the same work, “ is most valuable lor itj fur, 
which is esteemed in Rossi* superior to that ot the finest sable. A single 
skin will sell tor lour hundred roubles." " Then fur,” says Bell, " is 
reckoned the most beautiful of »ny land, it is even preferred to the 
sable, with respect to lightness and warmness " — VoL L p 

’ “ The sable, musltU itbeUiiu, Lin , to highly esteemed lor Its «lnn )5 
a native ot the snowy regions ot the North , it is found chiefly in Siberia 
. The darkest furs are the most valuable. A single skin, though not 
above four inches brood, b sometimes valued as high as 6/teen pounds. 
The sable diflers from all other furs ta this, that the hair tarns with equal 
ease to either side.” (UUt. of Quadrupeds.) The name ot rondo r, sup- 
posed to be a Hun gal weed, had already occurred (n B iL chap xvL but 
was not there explained to mean the sable (See note \ p rag } 

* It will be seen, by Inspection ot the map, that a number ol great 
rivers, which discharge themselves towards the north and the east, have 

1 their sources in the high plants between the latitudes ot 45* m<i 55* the 
1 original haunts of these wandering battles , and where, consequently we 
\ may look for a country ot waters such as our text describes, Oaraba 
(between the Irtish end the Oby) is really what Its name signifies an 
extensive marshy plain. It ts generally foil of lakes and mirihy grounds 
overgrown with tall woods of aspen, alder, willows, and other aauatirs!" 
—Bell s Travels, voL L p S05 ’ 
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cecd from stage to stage, until they have effected the passagt 
of the desert. 1 In order to travel over the frozen surface of the 
ground, they construct a sort of vehicle, not unlike that made 
use of by the natives of the steep and almost inaccessible raoun 
uuis in the vicinity of our own country, and which Is termed a 
tragvla or sledge It Is without wheels. Is flat at bottom but 
rises with a semicircular curve in front, by which construction 
it is fitted for running easily upon the ice * For drawing these 
small carriages they keep in readiness certain animals rcsem 
blrng dogs, and which may be called such, although they 
approach to the size of asses They are very strong and Inured 
to the draught. 3 Six of them, in couples, are harnessed to each 
carriage, which contains only the driver who manages the dogs, 
and one merchant, with his package of goods * When the 
day s journey has been performed he quits it, together with 
that set of dogs, and thus changing both from day to day, he 
at length accomplishes his journey across the desert, and after 
wards carries with him (in his return) the furs that find their 
way, for sale, to our part of the world 


1 These halting places, however insignificant in respect to buildings 
or inhabitants, are such as in the language ol the Russ ans, whose empire 
embraces tie country here described, would be termed astro gs or villages, 
and the bouses answer to those wh ch travellers to and from Kamchatka 
name balaran, rather thin to the wW or log house. 

* M The body ol tbe sledges, say* Capiarn King, Is about lour leet 
and a hall long and a loot wide, made in the form ol a crescent, ol light 
tough wood, strongly bound together with w cker work It Is 

supported by lour legs, about two leet high, wh ch rest on two long flat 
p eces ol wood, five or sis inches broad, ejlendmg a loot at each end 
beyond the body of the si -dge. These are turned up before in the manner 
of a skate, and shod with the bone of tome sea animal. —Cook s third 
Voyage, Cootinuat on, voL hi p aoa 
* It is now welt known chat dogs are employed for the purposes of 
draught In the north-eastern parti ol Tart ary In respect to their s re 
indeed, there appears to be some esaggerat on although it is possib e 
that in the course of five hundred years the breed may ba e degeneraled 
•"These dogs, says Captain King are In shape somewhat like the 
Pomeranian breed, but cons derably larger (P 104 ) 
a The sledges, lays tbe Captain, are seldom used to carry more 
than one person at a ume, who sits aside, resting h s feet on the lower 
part ol the sledge and carrying his provisions and other necessares 
wrapped up Id a bundle behind him. The dogs are usually five la number 
vpkediwo and two with a leader ” As we did not choose to trust to 
our own skill, *« had each of ta 1 man to drive and guide the sledge, 
which, from tbe state the roads were no» in, proved a very laborious 
business as the thaw had advanced very cons derably (Pn *oj 
~2t>j | The number of dogs that »1 & necessary to harness, sap 
Lesseps, depends upon the load when it is little more than the weight 
ol the person who mounts the sledge the team cons sts of four ct 
five dogs. Tbe sledges for baggage are drawn by ten dogs- —P «»*• 
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CHAFFER XLV 


or THOSE COUNTRIES WHICH ARE TERMED THE REGION 
OF DARKNESS 

Beyond the most distant part of the territory of those Tartars 
from whence the skins that have been spoken of are procured, 
there is another region which extends to the utmost bounds of 
the north, and is called the Region of Darkness, because during 
most part of the mater months the sun is invisible, and the 
atmosphere is obscured to the same degiee as that in which 
we find it just about the dawn of day, when we may be said to 
see and not to see 1 The men of this country are well made 
and tall, but of a very pallid complexion- They are not united 
under the government of a king or pnnce, and they live with 
out any established laws or usages, m the manner of the brute 
creation. Their intellects also are dull, and they have an air 
of stupidity * The Tartars often proceed on plundering ex- 
peditions against these people, to rob them of their cattle 
and goods For this purpose they avail themselves of those 
months in which the darkness prevails, in order that their 
approach may be unobserved, but, being unable to ascertain 


* This fa a correct description of the phenomena observed about the 
arctic circle and polar regions, where, during the winter, or season when 
the sun is below the horuon during the whole ol the earth's diurnal 
revelation, the strength ol the twilight prevents, not withstanding an 
entire darkness. 

* The people here mentioned appear to be the Toogusf. or their neigh 

hours the Samoyeds, on the one side, or, on the other, the Yakuts, who 
Inhabit the country near the nver Lena. " The Tongusy " says Bell, 
“so called bom the name of the mer fTcnguska), who live along ns 
banks, are the posterity of the ancient inhabitants of Siberia, and differ 
in language, manners, and dress, and even in their persons and stature, 
from all the other tribes ol these people I has e had occasion to see. They 
have no bouses where they remain lor any time, but range through the 
woods or along rivers at pleasure." “ The men are fall and able-bodied, 
brave, and very honest " (Vol L p aij ) ‘ It fa to be observed, that, 

from this nver northward to the frozen ocean, there are no inhabitants, 
except a few Tongusians on the banks of the great rivers the whole ol 
this most extensive country being overgrown with dark impenetrable 
woods.” |P *31 ) “ Before I leave EUmsky," says the same traveller 
" I shall give a short account of some of the places adjacent, particuUrlv 
those to the north-east, towards the nver Lena, and Yakutsky, accord 

, lag as 1 have been informed by travellers, on whose veracity l could 
entirely depend. The people who travel in winter from hence to these 

\ r'aw*. generally do it in j anuary or February It is a very lone and 
dithcuit journey, and which none but Tongusiins, or such hardy people 
have abilities to perform.” (P } “ The Yakuty differ little from 
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the direction in which they should return homeward with their 
booty, they provide agamst the chance of going astray by 
riding mres that have young (oris at the time, which Utter 
they suffer to accompany the dams as far as the confines of 
their own territory, but Jeare them, under proper care, at the ' 
commencement of the gfoomv region. When their works of 
darkness have beta accomplished, and they are desirous of 
revisiting the region of light, they lay the bodies on the necks 
of their mares, and suffer them fnrely to take their own course. 
Guided by maternal instinct, they make their way directly to 
the spot where they bad quitted their foals; and by these 
means the riders are enabled to regain in safety the places of 
their residence. 

The inhabitants of this (polar) region tale advantage of the 
summer season, when they enjoy continual daylight, to catch 
vast multitudes of ermines, martens, arcotini,* foxes, and other 
animals of that kind, the furs of which are more delicate, and 
consequently more valuable, than those found in the districts 
inhabited by the Tartars, who, on that account, are induced \ 
to undertake the plundering exnechtfons that have been ' 
described.* During the summer, also, these people cany their 
furs to the neighbouring countries, where they dispose of them 
in a manner highly advantageous; and, according to what l 
have been told, some of them are transported even as far as to 
the country of Russia; * of which we shall proceed to speak in 
this the concludmg part of our work. 

» The Quart at the aca n alr with, to RiaasJo'a text toBo w “ xr- 
r *+<'..e> l m « frame*, are, “ vari, xraiai." The farmer cl these are tie 
- faxes ten vara " ot the Latin (Souanes, aod the French “ raiTs." 

Asa oust a *?«Sa ct marten or weasel, ci • whitish grey eckrer. The 
lilta which la the Basle edition »r* “ bereoilni,” and “ erwilici," I in 
nnable to Bit* either ra dxtkxianes <* hooks cl oatcral hutcry, hot in 
the copioea Usl ct (an enarnerated by Prt-fasat Pallas n eauututrng a 
rraor*} part cl the Chinese trad* w>ih the Ruaucj aa the herders, 
bsmsUoo a i side cl tbe skin ol a tmaU animal named hy the Ormans, 
r Vtiftau, by the French, <* and by tie its bins . mretfotesa ; 

which later word Clef pert*?* hare been ecervpted to arcotuo Bell 
notices the same miaul n the Mnaral coco try. 

* it is well known to those who ceil la has, tbit the richest are prt> 
cored from lie coldest ctaute*; agreeably to the canal ecaccay ol 

* Jt is probable that at the pe-sod wteo Siberia was independent, the , 
for* intended fat the Enrtjeaa market •« *3 eanreyed to * place i 
earned Vmhalona, on tbe Russian saje ol Toboisky, and near the chaa f 


.. _.e all merrpil 

a ode cl ToboUky, and cea 

ot mountains called Verrhatardcy-gori. " These mountains," sap Bed. 
“diride Russia from Siberia. They ma fa a nd«* ftwn north to seech." 
“ What makes Verctaluna eocoderable. Is its beta* a troctier town, 
and cceamaadiss the ody entry feonr Russia into Siberia ." — \cL L p. 
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CHAPTER XLVI 

or THE PROVINCE 07 RUSSIA* 

The province of Russia is of vast extent, is divided into many 
parts, and borders upon that northern tract which has been 
described as the Region of Darkness* Its inhabitants are 
Christians, and follow the Greek ntual in the offices of their 
Church. Hie men are extremely well favoured, tall, and of 
fa a complexions, the women are also fair and of a good size, 
with light hair, which they are accustomed to wear long The 
country pays tribute to the bag of the U estera Tartars, with 
whose dominions it comes in contact on its eastern border * 
Within it are collected in great abundance the fins of ermines 
arcohni, sables, martens, foxes, and other animals of that tribe, 
together with much wax * It contains several mines, from 
whence a large quantity of silver is procured s Russia is an 
exceedingly cold region, and I have been assured that it extends 
even as far as the Northern Ocean, where, as has been men 
turned m a preceding part of the work, jerfaloons and peregrine 
falcons are taken in vast numbers, and from thence are earned 
to various parts of the world 

1 Russia Is here termed a province, because it had been overrun and 
subdued, together with a considerable portion of the kingdoms of Poland 
and Hungary by the Tartars, under the command of Batu, the grandson 
of /engit-lhan, about the yuar ri<o, and continued till tie time when 
our author wrote, and for many year* after to groan under the yoke of 
these barbarians. 

* This applies directly to the country of the Samoyeds, who as fbnker 
ton observes, first appear beyond the river Mezan. about three hundred 
miles to the east of Archangel, and extend to the Straits of Weygatx, far 
Within the polar circle. 

* By Vi estera Tartars are here meant the Subjects of Batn and his 
descendants, who Inherited as his portion of the domfaiMia of Jengu- 
khan, the countries of Kapchafc, Allan, Russ, and Butgar " As dis- 
tinguished from these, the dec omiaa lion of Eastern Tartars is elsewhere 
applied to the follower* of Holagu and his descendants, who settled in 
Khorasan and Persia. 

* The number of wild a n i mal s, whose furs constitute articles of trade, 
was of course much greater in Russia when the country was less populous 
and cultivated than it ts at present. The most numerous, as well as the 
most valuable of the fun now exported, are the produce of her Siberian 
territories, and are partly collected as tribute or revenue but even 
before the dutcor-ry and conquest at that country they wore procured 
at a moderate prase, by barter oa the frontier Wax fa exported fa laree 
quantities, aadehJefiy to England. 

* It does not appear in any modern account of the country that silver 
mines ire now worked in European. Russia hut such may have formerly 
existed and been exhausted. In the Siberian provinces both gold and 
Silver are found. [Ibn Batata mentions the silver mines of Russia.] 
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CHAPTER \LYII* 


or c*eat rriKrv 


Tr Cm t Turkey there is a king oV<rd Kajdti, trha a the 
nephew c( th- grand khan, for be »m son of the son of Cugatsj, 
who was brother to the grand khan.* He possesses many aties 
and castles, and u a very great lord. He is Tartar, and his tnea 
also are Tartar, and they are good wamors, which is no wonder, 
for they are all non brought op to war, and I tell you that 
thj KaidJ never gave obwheno. to the grand khan, wit hoot 
hrrt making great war And > ou must know that this Great 
Turkey he* to the north west wh-n we lei\ e (Hnus, by the way 
already tnention*d Great Turkey is beyond the nver Ion,* 
and t^rt'cha out northward to the territory of the grand khan. 
This Xaidu has dread t Jot -hr rcanv battles with the people 
of the grand khan and I wid relate to you how h* came to 
quarrel with hair. \ ou must know for a truth that Kaidu sent 
word one dav to the grand khan that he wanted fus part of what r 
they had obtained by conquest, clai m ing a part of the province 
of Cathay and of that of ifanp. The grand khan told him that 
be was quite willing to give him ha share, as be had done to his 
other sons, if be, on his pan, would repair to his court and 
attend his council as often as he sent for him, and the grand 
khan willed further, that he should obey him Ilk* the odiens 
his sons and lus barons , and on this condition the grand khan 
said that k* would give him part of their conquest (0/ Ouna^. 
Kaidu, who distrusted his uncle the grand khan, rejected this 
condition, saying that he was wiLing to yield him obedience 
ia his own country, but that he would not go to his court for 
any consideration, as he feared lest he should be put to death. 
Thus originated the quarrel between the grand khan and Kaidu, 
which led to a great war, and there were maav great battles 
between then ted the grand khan posted an army round the 
of Kaidu, to pres ent tun or his people from commit 
nny any injury to his territory or peop'e. But, m spite of all 


g any injury t 
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these precautions of the grand than, Kaidu invaded his terri- 
tory, and fought many tunes with the forces sent to oppose 
him. Now king Kaidu, by exerting himself, could bring into 
the field a hundred thousand horsemen, all good men, and well 
trained to war and battle. And moreover he has with him 
many barons of the lineage of the emperor, that is of Jengis 
khan, who was the founder of the empire We will now pro- 
ceed to narrate certain battles between Kaidu and the grand 
khan’s people, but first we wfll describe their mode of fighting 
When they go to war, each is obliged to cany with him sixty 
arrows, thirtv of which are of a smaller sue, intended for 
shooting at a distance, but the other thirty are larger, and has c 
a broad blade, these they use near at hand, and strike their 
enemies in the faces and arms, and cut the strings of their 
bows, and do great damage with them And when they has e 
discharged all their arrows, they take their swords and maces, 
and give one another heavy blows with them. 

In the year ia66, this long Kaidu, with his cousins, cne of 
whom was called Jesudar, assembled a vast number of peop’e, 
and attacked two of the grand khan s barons, who also were 
cousins of bng Kaidu, though they held their lands of the grand 
khan One of these was named Tabai or Gban They wye sons 
of Gagatai, who had received Christian baptism, and was own 
brother to the grand khan Kublai Well, Kaidu wuh his 
people fought with these his two cousins, who also had a gnat 
army, for on both sides there were about a hundred thousand 
horsemen. They fought very bard together, and there were 
many slain on both sides, but at last king Kaidu gained the 
victory, and did great damage to the others But the two 
brothers, the cousins of long Kaidu, escaped without hurt, for 
they had good horses, which bore them away with great swift 
ness Having thus gamed the victory, Kaidu s pnde and 
arrogance increased, and he returned into his own country, 
where he remained full two y ears in peace, without any hostili- 
ties between him and the grand khan. But at the end of two 
years Kaidu again assembled a great army. He knew that the 
grand khan’s son, named Nomogan, was at Caracorum, and 
that with him was George the grandson of Prester John, which 
two barons had also a very great army of horsemen King 
Kaidu, having assembled his host, marched from his own 
country, and, without any occurrence w orth mentioning, amved 
m the neighbourhood of Caracorum, where the two barons the 
son of the grand khan and the grandson of Prester John, were 
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with their annv The titter, instead of bong frightened, pre- 
pared to meet them with the utocst ardour and courage and 
having assembled their whole army, which consisted of cot less 
than sixty thousand horsemen, they march'd out and esub- 
Lshed th'ir camp very wel] and orderly at a distance of about 
ten milea from bn? Kaidu, who was encamped with his men in 
the s sjre plain. Each partv remained tn their camp till the 
third day, preparing for battle in the best way they could, far 
their Bmnbers were about eqta), rather exceeding sixty thou- 
sand horsemen , weO armed with bows and a r r o ws, and a sword, 
mace, and shield to each. Both armies were divided into six 
jrjLadrons of ten thousand men each, and each basing its com- 
mander And when the two armies were drawn up in the 
field, and waited only for the sumal to be given by sounding 
the nacar, 1 they sang and sound'd them instruments of mnse 
in such a manner that it was wonderful to bear For the Tar 
tars are not allowed to commence s battle tin they hear the 
nacars of their ford begin to sound, but the moment it sounds 
they begin to fight, and it b tfctre custom, wh3e thus waiting S 
th- signal of battle, to sing and sound thor two-corded rnstru ' 
merits very sweetlv, and make great solace. As soon as the 
sound of the nacars was beard, the battle began, and thev put 
their bands to their bows, and placed the arrows to the strings. 
In an instant the air was filled with arrows hie rain, and you 
might see many a man and many a horse struct down dead, 
and the shouting and the noise of the battle was so great, that 
one could hardly bave beard God’s thunder In truth, thev 
fought like naottal enemies. And truly, as long as they had any 
arrows left, those who were able ceased not to shoot, bet so 
many were slam and mortallv wounded, that the battle com- 
menced propitiously for neither party And when th-y had 
exhausted tfcor arrows, they placed the bows m thor cases, and 
sored tfcor swords and maces, and, rushing upon each other, 
began to gne terrible blows with them. Thus they began a 
very fierce arid dreadful battle, with such execution upon each 
o her, that the ground was soon covered with corpses. Kaidn 
especially performed great feats of arms, and but for his per 
so cal prowess which restored courage to his followers they 
tnsv *ct<ss? izsar xveady .sWmsk! .And jx> Ah' niherxid?- ( w> 
thfi son of the grand khan and the grandson of Prester John 
also behaved themselves with great bravery In a word, this 
* The aaor or cacaire, was a toed ol dram , or a qaH ronl i» tie 
east for warlike e k ; sad Dot oaka owq o the vest. 
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was one of the most sanguinary battles that had ever taken 
place among the Tartars, for it lasted till nightfall, and in 
spite of all their efforts, neither party could drive the other 
from the field, -which was covered with so many corpses that 
*it was pity to see, and many a lady that day was made a 
widow, and many a child an orphan. And when the sun set, 
both parties gave over fighting, and returned to their several 
camps to repose during the night Next morning, long Kaidu, 
who had received information that the grand khan had sent a 
very powerful army against him, put his men under arms at 
daybreak, and, all having mounted, he ordered them to pro- 
ceed homewards Their opponents were so weary with the 
previous day’s battle, that they made no attempt to follow 
them, but let them go without molestation. Kaidu's men 
continued their retreat, until they came to Samarcand, in Great 
Turkey. 


CHAPTER XLVIII 

want me grand khan said or the injuries done 

TO HIM BY KAIDU 

Now the grand khan was greatly enraged against Kaidu, who 
was always doing so much Injury to his people and his tern 
tory, and he said m himself, that if he had not been his nephew, 
he should not have escaped an evQ death. But his feelings of 
relationship hindered him from destroying him and his land, 
and thus Kaidu escaped from the hands of the grand khan. 
We will now leave this matter, and we will tell you a strange 
history of king Kaidu’s daughter 


CHAPTER XUX 

or THE DAUCHTSR OF KING KAIDU, HOW STRONG AND 
VALIANT SHE WAS 

, You must know, then, that king Kaidu had a daughter named, 
the Tartar language, Aigiana,* which means shining moon. 
This damsel was so strong, that there was no young man in the 
‘Id the Latin teat published by the Society of Geography of Pans, the 
lady’s name is written Argialccct*, at Arrtalehucc* Id tfce Italian it 
b AJgiame. 
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*bo’e kingdom who could overtime her, bat the vaaqutthfd 
t**® all He* father the Jur$* wished to trjury her, bat the 
declined, laying, that the would n*ver take a husband tU 3 she 
net with so—e gentleman who should conquer her by force, 
upon which the lung, her father, yuse he- a written promise 
tfca* the tmght cwiry at her own w»IL She now caused 1* to be 
jroc!am*d in iLferent parts of the wir'd, that if any young 
ran woo'd corse and try strength with he-, and tho^d over’ 
cr-ie her by forte, she would accept hia hr her bus bard. 
Thu proclamation was no sooner made, than many cane from 
all parts to try their forme. The tnal was made with yrta* 
loVnc.ty The king took bis place m the pnnapal hall cf the 
palace, with a brg- cctrpanv of men and women , then cas e 
the king’s daughter, in a dress of cendal, very ncbfy a dossed, 
{nto the midtTe of the hall, and cert cane the young roan, also 
Jn a dress of cendal The agreement was, that If the young 
cum overcame he* so as to throw her by force to the ground, he 
was to have her for wife, but if, on the contrary, be should be 
ore-eorce by the king s daughter, he was to fo-fat to her a 
hj-dred horses In tins manne* the damsel gain’d more than 
ten thousand ho'ses, for she could meet with no on* able to 
conquer her, which was no wonder, for she was so weH-cjade in 
all her Lmbs, and so tall and stroeg'y built, that she might 
nbrost be taken far a guatess At last, about the year isSo 
there came the son of a nch kmg, who was aery beautiful and 
young, he was accompanied with a very fine retinue, and 
brougfc* with him a thousand beautiful horse*. Immediately 
on hu amval, he announced that he was come to try hu strtngh 
with the lady King Kaidu received hjn very gladly, for be 
was very desirous to have tha youth for his son in-hw, know- 
ing him to be the son of the king of Famar , 1 on which account. 
Raid 1 pnvately told his daughter that he wished her on this 
occasion to I*t herself be vanquished But she said she would 
ro* do to for anything In the world. Thereupon t! e long and 
queen took their place* In the hall, with a great attendance cf 
both setts, and the king’s daughter presented herself as usual, 
and also the king’s son, who was remarkable no less for his 
beauty than for his great strength, how when they were 
brought Into fife tall. It seas, on account or "&e superior rarfc ; 
of the claimant, agreed as the conditions of the tnal, that if the ‘ 
young p-ince we r e conquered, he should forfeit the thousand 
» Tin n»c*. CTniliH b tVFrrOcb. b takra fecca tb« tUliaa lot Ja 
ooe lino SIS. It it Pomar 
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hones he had brought with him as his stake This agreement 
having been made, the wrestling began , and all who were there, 
including the king and queen, wished heartily that the pnnee 
might be the victor, that he might be the husband of the pnn 
‘cess But, contrary to their hopes, alter much pulhng and 
tugging, the king’s daughter gained the victory, and the young 
pnnee was thrown on the pavement of the pahee, and lost his 
thousand horses There was not one person in the whole hall 
who did not lament his defeat. After this the king took his 
daughter with him Into many battles, and not a cavalier in the 
host displa\ed so much valour, and at Last the damsel rushed 
into the midst of the enemy, and seizing upon a horseman, 
carried him off to her own people We will now quit this 
episode, and proceed to relate a great battle which felt out 
between Kaidu and Argon, the son of Abaga the lord of the 
east 1 


1 CHAPTER L 

HOW ABACA SENT AS CON BIS SON WTTD AN ARJry 

how Abaga, the lord of the east, held many provinces and 
many lands, which bordered on the temtoiy of king Kaidu, on 
the side towards the tree which is called In the book of 
Alexander,* Arbor Secco And Abaga, in consequence of the 
damages done to his lands by king Kaidu, sent ms son Argon 
with a sery great number of horsemen into the country of the 
Arbor Secco, as far as the nver Ion where they remained to 
protect the country against king Kaidu’s people. In this 
manner Argon and his men remained in the plain of the Arbor 
Secco, and garrisoned many a ties and castles thereabouts 
Thereupon king Kaidu assembled a great number of horse- 
men, and gave the command of them to his brother ijarac, a 
prudent and brave man, with orders to fight Argon. Barac 
promised to fulfil his commandment, and to do his best against 
Argon and his army , and he inarched with his army, which 
was a very numerous one, and proceeded for many days 

* Qt Iirtirs, ex. it Pecsli lad VA-oman, Se* 1 

tP M 

* The book of the wonders seen by Alexander in his eastern conquests 
pretested to have been written by Anstote, was a very favourite book to 
the Middle Ages, and was the foundation of many popular notions of geo- 
graphy as well as of natural history On the arbor secco see p 7, of the 
present volume. 
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without meeting with any accident worth mentioning, till fc* 
reached the river Ion, where he was only ten mOes distant foo 
the array of Argon. Both sides Immediately prepared fa 
battle, and in a very fierce engagement, which took place three 
days afterwards, the army 0 f Barac was overpowered, sni 
pursued with great slaughter over the river. 


CHAPTER LI 

HOW ARGON SUCCEEDED IDS FATTIER W THE SOVEREIGNTY 

Soon after this victory. Argon received intelligence that his 
father Abaga was dead, for which he was very sorrowful, and 
he set out with aif his host on his way to Ms father's court, a 
distance of forty days’ journey, £n order to receive the sovt- 
reigaty. Wow Abaga had a brother named A comat Soldan, 
who bad become a Saracen, and who no sooner beard of his 
brother Abaga'* death, than he formed the design of seizin; 
the succession for himself, considering that Argon was at toe 
great a distance to prevent him. He therefore collected a 
powerful army, went direct to the court of his brother Abaga, 
and seized upon the sovereignty. There he found such an 
immense quantity of treasure as could hardly be believed, and 
by distributing this very lavishly among Abaga’s barons and 
knights, he gained so far upon their hearts, that they declared 
they would have no other lord but him. Moreover, A comat 
Soldan showed himself a very good lord, and made himself 
beloved by everybody. But he had not long enjoyed his 
usurped power, when news came that Argon was approaching 
with a very great host. Acomat showed no alarm, but 
courageously summoned his barons and others, and within a 
week he had assembled a vast number of cavalry, who all 
declared that they were ready to march against Argon, and 
that they desired nothing more than to take him and put him 
to death. 


CHAPTER LII 

bow acohat smvr bis bost to tzcbt aeco.y 
U’hev Acomat Soldan had collected full sixty thousand horsi 
men, he set out on his way to encounter Argon and his peopli 
and at the end of ten days’ inarch he halted, having received 
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: iattlligence that the enemy was only five days’ march from 
him, and equal In number to his own army Then A comat 
established ms camp in a very great and fair plain, and an- 
nounced his Intention of awaiting his enemy there, as a favour 
able place for giving battle. As soon as he arranged his camp, 
he called together his people, and addressed them as follows 
" Lords,” said he, M jou know well how I ought to be liege lord 
of all which my brother Abags held, because 1 was the son of his 
father, and I assisted in the conquest of all the lands and terri- 
tories we possess. It is true that Argon was the son of my 
brother Abaga, and that some pretend that the succession 
would go of nght to him , but, with all respect to those who 
hold this opinion, I say that they are in the wrong, for as his 
father held the whole of so great a lordship, it is but just that I 
should have it after his death, who ought nghtly to have had 
half o! it during his life, though by my generosity he was 
allowed to retain the whole. But since it Is as I tell you, pray, 
let us defend our nght against Argon, that the kingdom and 
lordship may remain to us all, for 1 assure you that all I desire 
for myself is the honour and renown, while you have the profit 
and the goods and lordships through all our lands and pro- 
vinces. I will say no more, for I know that you are wise men 
and love justice, and that ) ou win act for the honour and good 
of us alL” When he had ended, all the barons, and knights, 
and others who were there, replied with one accord that they 
would not desert him as long as they had hie la their bodies, 
and that they would aid him against all men whatever, and 
especially a gainst Argon, adding that they feared not but they 
should tale him and deliver him into hu hands. After this, 
A comat and his anny remained in their camp, waiting the 
approach of the enemy 


CHAPTER Lin 

flOW AS COS HELD COUNCIL WITH HtS BASOVS BEFORE 
ENCOUNTERING A CO MAT 

To return to Argon, as soon as he received certain Intelligence 
'of die movements of Acomat, and knew that he was encamped 
with so large an anny, he was greatly affected, but he thought 
it wise to show courage and ardour before his men. Having 
called all his barons and wise counsellors into h!s tent, for ha 
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others declared that they were of his opinion, and the whole 
army clamoured to be led against the enemy without delay 
Accordingly, early neat rooming, Argon and his people began 
their march with very resolute hearts, and when they reached 
-She extensive plain In which Acoroat was encamped, thev 
' established their camp In good order at a distance of about ten 
miles from him As soon as he had encamped, Argon seat two 
trusty messengers on a mission to Jus uncle. 


CHAPTER LV 

now ARGON SENT HIS MESSENGERS TO ACOMAT 
tt’ltEN these two trusty messengers, who were men of vcr> 
advanced age, armed at the enemy s camp, they dismounted 
at Acomat s tent, w here he was attended by a great company 
of Us barons, and having entered it, they saluted him cour 
teously. Acomat, who knew them well, received them with 
•"the same courtesj, told them they were welcome, and made 
them sit down before him After they had remained seated a 
short space, one of the messengers rose up on Jus feet and 
delivered his message as follows 1 Fair sir Acomat,” said he, 
'* your nephew Argon wanders much at your conduct in taking 
from him his sovereignty, and now again in coming to engage 
him in mortal combat, trulv this is not well, nor liave vou 
acted as a good unde ought to act towards his nephew 
Wherefore he informs you by us that he prays you gently, as 
that good unde and father, tlut you restore him his right, so 
that there be no battle between you, and he will show you all 
honour, and you shall be lord of all his land under him This 
is the message which your nephew sends you by us ” 


CHAPTER LVI 

ACOSIAT’S REPLY TO THE MESSAGE 07 ARGON 
/When Acomat Soldan had heard the message of his nephew 
*4rqpn.,be. rr^ii ed as. fallows. “ Sir ” said.hr., ‘‘ whah 
my nephew says amount to nothing, for die land is mine and 
not his, I conquered It as well as Jus father, and therefore tell 
my nephew that if he will, I will make him a great lord, and I 
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encamped alio In a very fair spot, he addressed them as 
follows: “ Fan- brothers and friends," said he, “ y tn know 
•well how tenderly ny father loved you; while alive be treated 
you as brothers and sons, and you know In how many battles 
you were with him, and how you helped him to conquer the 
land he possessed. You know, too, that I am the son of him 
who laved you so much, and I myself love you as though you 
were my own body. It b just and right, therefore, that you 
aid me against him who comes contrary to justice and right to 
disherit us of our land. And you know further how he b not 
of our law, but that he has abandoned it, and has become ft 
Saracen and worships Mahomet, and it would ill become us to 
fct Saracens base torchhip over Tartars. Now, fair brethren 
and friends, all these reasons oaght to give you courage and 
will to do your utmost to prevent such an occurrence; where- 
fore I implore each of you to show himself a valiant man, and 
to put forth all his ardour that we may conquer in the battle, 
and that the sovereignty may belong to you and not to Sara- 
cens. And truly every one ought to reckon on victory, since t 
justice Is on our side, and our enemies are in the wrong. I will 1 
say no more, but again to implore every one of you to dobh 
doty.” 


CHAPTER LTV 

EOW TIDE BAKOVS RZTUZD TO ARGOT 
Whth the barons and knights who were present had heard 
Argon’s address, each resolved that be would prefer death ia 
the battle to defeat; and while they stood silent, reflecting on 
bis words, one of the great barons rose and spoke thus: “ Fair 
sir Argon, fair sir Argon," said he; “ we know well that what 
vou have said to os b the truth, and therefore I win be spokes- 
man for all your men who are with you to fight this battle, and 
tell you openly that we wSI not fail you as long as we have life 
In our bodies, and that we would rather all die than not obtain 
the victory. We fee! confident that we shall vanquish yoot 
enemies, cm 

which they have done; and therefore I counsel that we pro- 
ceed at once against them, and I pray all our companions to 
acquit themselves in such 3 man ner in this battle, that all the 
world shall talk of them.” When this man had ended, all the 
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others declared that they were of hb opinion, and the whole 
army clamoured to be led against the enemy without delay 
Accordingly, earl} next morning, Argon and his people began 
their march with very resolute hearts, and when they reached 
■r&e extensive plain In which A comae was encamped, thev 
' established their camp In good order at a distance of about ten 
miles from him As soon as he had encamped, Argon sent two 
trusty messengers on a mission to his uncle. 


CHAPTER LV 

HOW ARGON SENT BIS MESSENGERS TO ACOMAT 
WltEN these two trusty messengers, who were men of very 
advanced age, arm ed at the enemy s camp, they dismounted 
at Acomat s tent, where he was attended b> a great company 
0! his barons, and having entered it, they saluted him cour- 
teously Acomat, who knew them well, received them with 
; ^ihe same courtesv , told them thev were welcome, and made 
them sit down before him After they had remained seated a 
short space, one of the messengers rose up on his feet and 
delivered his message as follows “ Fair sir Acomat,” said he, 
“ > our nephew Argon wonders much at your conduct In taking 
from him his sovereignty, and now again In coming to engage 
him in mortal combat, trulv this is not well, nor have you 
acted as a good uncle ought to act towards his nephew 
Wherefore he informs y ou bv us that he prays you gently, as 
that good uncle and father, that you restore him his right, so 
that there be no battle between vou, and be will show y on all 
honour, and you shall be lord of all his land under him This 
L the message which your nephew sends you by us.” 


CHAPTER LVX 

ACOMAT S REPLY TO rKE MESSAGE Of ARGON 
(When Acomat Soldan had heard the message of his nephew 
ijkrgoa, he replied as follows* “ Sir Messenger,” said he, u what 
-myme]hjew ^v»-uaiomti‘mTiuhin%,'ior‘tne'ianh is mine and 
not his, I conquered it as well as his father, and therefore tell 
my nephew that If be wfll, I will make him a great lord, and I 
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will give him land enough, and he shall be as my son, and the 
highest la rank after me. And If he will not, yon may assure 

him that I win do allla my power to put him to death. Now 

this is what I will do for ay nephew, and no other thing or 
other arrangement shall you ever have from me." When' 2 
A comat had conefuded, the messengers asked again, "Is this ” 
all the answer which we shall hive? ’ “ Yes,” said he, “ you 
shall have no other as long as I live." The messengers fame* 
diately departed, and tiding as fast as they could to Argons 
camp, dismounted at his tent and told him all that had p*wd 
Wien Argon heard his uncle’s message, he was so enraged, that 
he exekumed in the hearmg of a H who were near him, “ Since I 
have recaved such injury and insult from my uncle, I will never 
live or hold land If I do not take such vengeance that all the 
world shall talk of It! ” After these words, he addressed his 
barons and knights " Now we have nothing to do but to go 
forth as quickly as we can and put these faithless traitors to 
death , and it Is my wffl that we attack than to-morrow morn- 
ing, and do our utmost to destroy them ” AH that night they 
made preparations for battle, and Acomat Soklan, who kne^r-l 
well by ha spies what were Argon’s designs, prepared for battle 
also, and admonished his people to demean themselves with 
valour 


CHAPTER LVI1 

Tin: BATTLE BETWEEN ARGOV AND ACOifAT 
Next morning. Argon, having called his men to arms and 
drawn them up skilfully In order of battle, addressed to them 
an encouraging admonition, after which they advanced 
towards the enemy Acomat had done the seme, and the two 
arrows met cm their way and engaged without further parley 
The battle began with a shower of arrows so thick that it 
seemed Eke ram from heaven, and you might see everywhere 
the nders cast from the horses, and the mes and groans of 
♦baso.whfl-fav, on -the earth raortafly wounded were dreadful to 

When they had exhausted them arrows, they took t<\j 
thor swords and dubs, and the battle became so fierce and the 
noise so great that you could hardly haveheard God s thunder 
The slaughter was very great ou both sides, but at last, though 
Argon htmvlf displayed extraordinary valour, and set at 
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example to all Us men, it was in vain, for fortune turned 
against him, and his men were compelled to fly, doseiy pursued 
by Acomat and his men, who made great havoc of them. And 
In the flight Argon himself was captured, upon which the 
^pursuit was abandoned, and the victors returned to their camp 
and tents, glad beyond measure Acomat caused his nephew, 
Argon, to be confined and dosely guarded, and, being a man 
given to his pleasures, he returned to his court to enjoy the 
society of the fair ladies who were there, leaving the command 
of the nnny to a gTeat melic, or chief, with strict orders to keep 
Argon closely guarded, and to follow him to court by short 
marches, so as not to fatigue his men 


CHAPTER LVIII 

HOW ARGON WAS tlBERATCD 

. Now it happened that a great Tartar baron, who was of great 
*'age, took pity on Argon, and said in himself that it was a great 
wickedness and disloyalty thus to hold their lord a prisoner, 
and that he would do his best to set him free He began by 
persuading many other barons to adopt the same sentiments, 
and his personal Influence, on account of his age and known 
character for justice and wisdom, was so great, that he easily 
gained them over to the enterprise, and they promised to be 
directed by him The name of the leader of this enterprise 
was Boga, and the chief of his fellow-conspirators were named 
Elctdai, Togan, Tegana, Taga, Tiar Ou latai, and Samagar 
With these, Boga went to the tent where Argon was confined 
and told him that they repented of the part they had taken 
against him, and that in reparation of their error they had come 
to set him free and take him for their lord. 


CHAPTER UX 

HOW ARGON RECOVERED THE SOVEREIGNTY 
W hen Argon heard Boga's words, he thought at first that they 
came to mock him, and was very angry and cross “Fair sirs” 

sard he, “ you sm greatly in making me an object of mockery 
and ought to be satisfied with the wrong you have already done 
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me la Imprisoning yonr rightful lord. You know that yoaare 
behaving wrDQgfallr.and therefore I pray go year way and nock 
me co more." “ Fair Sir Argon/’ said Bogn, “ be assured that 
we are not mocking yoa at all, bat what we say Is quite tree, 
and we swear to it epoa cur faith.” Then all the barons took 
an oath that they would hold him for their lord. And Argon 
on his side swore that he would never trouble them for what 
was past, but that he would hold them all as dear as his father 
Abaga bad done. And as soon as these nutnal oaths had been 
taken, they took Argon out of prison, and received him as their 
lord. Then Argon told them to shoot their arrows at the tent 
in winch the metic who bad the co mman d of the army was, and 
they did so, and thus the melie was slain. This tnelic was 
named Soldan, and was the greatest lord after Acomat. Thcs 
Argon recovered the sovereignty. 


CHAPTER LX 

how jiicaw cavse* bis rorcxi acdsut to bz rm 

TO DEATH 

Aim when Argon found that he was assured of the sovereignty, 
he gave orders to the army to commence fts march towards the 
rowt- It happened one day that Acomat was at coart Jn his 
principal palace making great festivity, when a messenger 
to him and said: *' Sir, I bring you news, not such as I 
troold, but very evil Know that the barons have delivered 
Argoa and raised him to the sovereignty, and have slain Soldan, 
your dear friend; and I assure you that they are hastening 
hither to take and slay you; take counsel immediately what a 
best to be dace.” When Acomat heard this, he was at first so 
overcome with astonishment and fear that he knew not what to 
do or say; but at last, like a brave and prudent man, he told the 
messenger to mention the news to no one, and hastily ordered 
hh most trusty folio wen to atm and mount their horses , telling 
nobody whither he was going, he took the route to go to the Sultan 
of BiMonia, believing that there his life would be safe. At the 
end of six da vs he am ved at a pass which could not be avoided, 
the keeper of which knew that it was Acomat, and perceived 
that he was seeking safety by Sight. This man determined to 
take him, which he might easily do, as he was slightly attended 
When Acomat was thus arrested, he made great entreaty, and 
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offered great treasure to be allowed to go free, but the keeper 
c! the pass, who was a zealous partizan of Argon, replied that 
all the treasure in the world should not hinder him from doing 
his duty towards his rightful lord He accordingly placed 
w K\comat under a strong guard, and inarch ng with him to the 
court, arrived there just three da\s after Argon had taken 
possession of it, who was greatly mortified that Acomat had 
escaped When therefore Acomat was delivered to him a 
prisoner, he was in the greatest joj imaginable and command 
ng the army to be assembl'd immediate!), without consulting 
nth an) bod) , he ordered one of hu men to slay hia uncle, and 
to throw his body into such place aa it would never be seen 
again, which order was immediately executed Thus ended 
the afiair between Argon and hu unde Acomat. 


CHAPTER LX! 

Tut DEATH or ARGON 

When Argon had done all this, and had taken possession of 
the principal palace with the sovereignty, all the barons who 
had been in subjection to his father came to perform their 
homages as to their lord, and obej ed it as such in e\ ei) thing 
And after this, Argon sent Casan, hu son, with full thirtj thou 
sand horsemen, to the Arbor Secco, which b in that country, 
to protect his land and people. Argon thus recovered hu 
sov ereignty in the vear i jS6 of the incarnation of Jesus Christ, 
and Acomat had held the sovereignty two ) ears Argon 
reigned six ) ears, at the end of which he died, as was generally 
said, by poison. 


CHAPTER LXI1 

HOW QUIA CATO SEIZED CTOS’ THE SOVEREIGNTY AiTEtt 
THE DEATH OT ARGOS 

SVbzs Argon was dead, his unde, named Quiacatu, seized upon 
| the sovereign!), which he was enabled to do with the more 
ease In, cnnseoiience of Casan. beln^sa taz distant. «, th* hVowt 
Secco C a s an was greatly angered when be beard of the death 
of Us father and of the usurpation of Quiacatu, but be could 
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not !ea\ e Us jx»t at that moment for fear of hi* enmles. He 
threatened, however, that he would find the occasion to revenge 
himself as signally as Us father had done upon Acomat. 
Qulacatu held the soserefgnty, and all were obedient to him 
except those who were with Caian; and he took the wife of Us. 
nephew Argon and held her as his own, and enjoyed himself 
much with the ladies, for he was excessively given to Us 
pleasures. Quneatu held the sovereignty two years, at the 
end of which he was carried oil by poison. 


CHAPTER LXIII 

ITOW BAIDU SEIZED CTOS THE SOVEREIGNTY ATlER 
THE DEATH OS QCUCATU 

When Qulacmtu was dead, Kudu, who was Us unde, and a 
Christian, wired upon the sovereignty, and all obejrd him 
except Casus and the army with him. This occurred in the 
year 11514. When Casan leant t what had occurred, he was v 
more furious against Baidu than he had been against Quhcativd 
and, threatening to take such vengeance on him as should be 
talked of by everybody, be resolved that he would delay no 
longer, but march immediately against him. He accordingly 
provisioned Us army, and commenced his march. When 
Baidu knew for certain that Casas was coming against him, he 
. assembled a vast number of men, and marched forwards full 
tea days, and then encamped and waited for him to give bottle. 

On the second day Casan appeared, and immediately there 
began a fierce battle, which ended in the entire defeat of Baidu, 
who was slain in the combat. Casan now assumed the sove- 
reignty, and began his reign in the year 1394 of the Incarna- 
tion. Thus did the kingdom of the Eastern Tartars descend 
from Aboga to Casan, who now reigns. 

CHAPTER LXIV* 

or THE LORDS or THE TARTARS OF THE WEST 

i , £mfisrT'3ra-i.r t iG%-,Trj±rrx,i'Ufc“. JVre*„v»R 5 aip - wb<v«as-«V 
very great and powerful king. He conquered Russia, andv 
Common, and Alania, and lac, and Hengiar, and 71 c, and 
*"n>e loBowiog chapters follow tie last chapter la V mica's triads- 
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Gucfa, and Canra. AH these provinces were conquered by 
kin? Sain. Before this conquest, they were all Comanians, 
but they were not under one government, and through their 
, vasit of umon they lost their lands, and were dispersed Into 
v different ports of the world, and those who remained were all 
!a a state of serfdom to king ‘Sain. After bng ^ain reigned 
king Patu, after him king Berea, next king Mungletetnur, then 
ki ng Totaaccgur, and lastly Toctai, who now reigns. Having 
thus given sou a list of the kings of the Tartars of the \\ ear, 
we will tell vou of a great battle that fell out between Alan, the 
lord of the East, and Berea, the lord of the \\ est, as well as the 
cause of the battle, and Its result. 


CIHBTER LXV 

or THE W»* BETWEEN ALAU A.VD BERCA, A5T> THE 
BATTLE TSEV fOCCHT 

Lm the vear t 261 there arose a great quarrel between king Alau, 
^ lord of the Tartars of the East, and Berea, king of the Tartan 
of the Y, est, on account of & province which bordered on e ach 
of their territories, which both claimed, and each was too proud 
to yield it to the other Thev mutually defied each other, 
each declaring that he would go and take it, and he would see 
who dared hinder him. When things had come to this point, 
each summoned his followers to his banner, and they exerted 
themselves to such a degree that within six months each bad 
assembled full three hundred thousand horsemen, very well 
furnished with all things appertaining to war according to their 
usage. Alau lo-d of the East, now began Ms march with aU 
his forces, and they rode many days without meeting with any 
adventure worth mentioning At length they reached an ex 
tensive plain, situated between the Iron Gates and the Sea of 
Sarain, in which they encamped In good order, and there was 
many a neb parQjoa and tent And there Alan said he would 
wait to see what course Berea would follow, as this spot was on 
the borders of the two territories. 


} CHAPTER XXVI 

BOW BEXCA AMD HIS HOST WTEST TO MEET ALAU 
No* when king Berta had made all his preparations, and knew 
that Man was on his march, he also set out on his way, and in 
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due time reached the same plain where his enemies a waited Mm 
and encamped at about ten rules distance from him Beret s 
camp was quite as richly decked out as that of Alau and his 
army was more numerous, for it numbered full three hundred 
and fifty thousand horsemen. The two armies rested two days'"' 
during which Berea called his people together, and addressee! 
them as follows * — ’ Fair sirs,” said he, ‘ you know certainly 
that since I came Into possession of the land I have loved you 
like brothers and sons, and many of you have been In many 
great battles with me, and you have assisted me to conquer 
a great part of the lands we hold, you know that I share 
everything I have with you, and you ought in return to do your 
best to support my honour, which hitherto you hate done 
T ou know what a great and powerful man Alau is and how in 
this quarrel he is in the wrong and we are in the nght, and each 
of you ought to feel assured that we shall conquer him m battle, 
especially as our number exceeds his, for we know for certain 
that he has only three hundred thousand horsemen, while we 
have three hundred and fiftv thousand as good men as his and^ 
better For all these reasons, then, you must see dearly that 
we shall gain the day, but since we have come so great a dis 
tance only to fight this battle it is my will that we give battle 
three days hence, and we w2J proceed so prudently and in such 
good order that ne cannot fail of success, and 1 prav you all to 
show yourselves on this occasion men of courage, so that all the 
world shall talk of your deeds I say no more than that I 
expect ex-cry one of you to be well prepared for the day ap- 
pointed.” 


CHAPTER LXVir 

Auto’s ADDRESS TO BIS U£tt 

When Alau knew certainly that Berea was come with so great 
an army, be also assembled his chiefs, and addressed them as 
follows —“Fair brothers and sons, and friends,” said he, 

« you know that all my life I have priced j ou and assisted vou, 
and hitherto >ou have assisted me to conquer in many battles, y 
nor ever were you in any battle where we lafled to obtain the 
victory, and for that reason are we come here to fight this great 
man Berea, and I know well that he has more men than we 
have, but they are not so good and I doubt not but we shall put 
them ail to flight and discomfiture We know by our spy that 
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they Intend to give us battle three days hence, of which I <un 
terj glad, and I pray you all to be ready oa that das , and to 
demean j ouneU es as ) ou used to do One thing only I wish 
to impress upon > ou, that it Is better to die oa the field in raam- 
aj ^aiaia g our honour, than to suflcr discomfiture, so let each of 
' you fight so that our honour may be safe, and our enemies du 
comfited and shun." 

Thus each of the kings encouraged his men, and waited for 
the day of the battle, and all prepared for It in the best way 
they could 


CHAPTER LX VIII 

Or TIIE GREAT BATTUE BETWEEN ALAU AND BE RCA 
Y. hen the da) fixed for the battle arm ed, Alau rose early b 
the morning, and called his men to arms, and marshalled his 
array with the utmost skill lie divided it into thirty squad 
I rots, each squadron cons is tbs °f ten thousand horsemen, 
2 imd to each he gate n good leader and a good captain And 
when all this was duly arranged, he ordered his troops to ad 
vance, which they did at a slow pace, until they came half was 
between the two camps w here they halted and waited for the 
enemy On the other sid-, ling Berea had drawn up his arms , 
which was arranged in thirty fi»e squadrons, exactl) in the 
same manner as that of Ainu s, and he also ordered ha men 
to advance, which the) did within half a mile of the others 
There the> made a short halt, and then thev moved forward 
again till they came to the distance of about two arbalest shots 
of each other. It was a fair plain, and wonderfully extensn e, 
as it ought to be, when so man) thousands of men were mar 
shalled in hostile array, under the two most powerful warriors 
in the world, who moreover were near kinsmen, for they were 
both of the Imperial lineage of Jergiz khan. After the two 
armies had remained a short while in face of each other, the 
nacars at length sounded, upon which both armies let fly such 
a shower of arrows at each other that ) ou could hardly see the 
sky, and manv were slain, man and home When all their 
arrows were exhausted, they engaged with swords and maces, 
pod then the hattle was 50 fierce that the noise was louder 
than the thunder of heav en, and the ground was an ered with 
corpses and reddened with blood. Both the kings distin- 
guished themselves b> their vajour, and their men were not 
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CHAPTER LXX 

BOW TOCTAI SEW TOR NOCAr TO COURT 

Wrek Toctai had heard the youth, he knew tint what he said 
was true, and he replied, “ Fair fnend, I will willingly yield to 
your demand of justice upon Nogai, and /or that purpose we 
will summon him to court, and do everything which justice 
shall require.” Then Toctai sends two messengers to Nogai, 
end ordered him to come to court to answer to the sons of 
Tolobuga for the death of their father, but Nogai laughed at 
the message, and told the messengers he would not go When 
Toctai heard Nogai’s message, he was greatly enraged, and said 
In the hearing oi all who were about him, “ With the aid ol 
God, either Nogai shall come beiore me to do justice to the sons 
of Tolobuga, or 1 will go against him with all my men and 
destroy him ” He then sent two other messengers, who rode 
nn all haste to the court of Nogai, and on their arrival they 
presented themselves before him and saluted him very cour- 
teously, and Nogai told them they were welcome Then one 
of the messengers said “ Fair sir, Toctai sends you word that 
if you do not come to his court to render justice to the sons of 
Tolobuga, he will come against you with ail his host, and do 
you all the hurt he can both to your property and person, 
therefore resolve what course you will pursue, and return him 
an answer by us ” When Nogai heard Toctai 's message, he 
was very angry, and replied to the messenger as follows “ Sir 
messenger,” said he, “ now return to your lord and tell him 
from me, that I have small fear of his hostility, and tell him 
further, that If he should come against me, I will wait for him 
at the entrance of my territory, for I will meet him half wav 
This Is the message you shall carry back to your lord " The 
messenger hastened back, and when Toctai received this answer 
he immediately sent his messengers to all parts which were 
under his rule, and summoned his people to be ready to go with 
him against king Nogai, and he had soon collected a great army. 
^ When Nogai knew certainly that Toctai was preparing to come 
against him with so large a host, he also made great prepara 
trcn, but not so great as Toctai, because, though a great and 
powerful king, he was not so great or powerful as the other. 
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CHAPTER LXXI 

ccw TOCIAI PROCEEDED ACAINSI NOCAJ ~* 

Week Toctai’s array was ready, he commenced his march a* 
the head of two hundred thousand horsemen, and In due tot 
reached the fine and extensive plain of Neighl, where he en- 
camped to wait for his opponent. With him were the two sons 
ol Tolobuga, who had come with a fair company of horsemen 
to avenge the death of thar father bogai also was on ha 
march, with a hundred and fifty thousand horsemen ah young 
and brave men, and much better soldiers than those of Toctai. 
He arrived In the plain where Toctai was encamped two days 
after him, and established his camp at a distance of ten miles 
from him. Then ting Toctai assembled his chiefs and said to 
them “ Sirs, we are come here to fight king bogaj and his men, 
and we have great reason to do so, for you know that all tl > 
hatred and rancour has arisen from Nogaii refusal to do’’ 
justice to the sons of Tolobuga, and since our cause is just, we 
have every reason to hope for victory Be therefore of good 
hope, but at all events I know that you are all brave men, 
and that you will do your best to destroy trar enemies' Nogai 
also addressed his men in the following terms “ Fair brothers 
end friends,” said he, "yerj know that we hare gamed many 
great and hard foaght battles and that we have overcome 
better men than these. Therefore be of good cheer \\ e have 
right on our sid*, for you know well that Toctai was not mv 
superior to summon me to his court to do justice to others 1 
will only further urge you to demean > ourselves so In this battle 
that we shall be talked of everywhere and that ourselves and 
our heirs will be the more respected for it.” bext daj they 
prepared for battle. Toctai drew up his army fn twenty 
squadrons, each with a good leader and captain and bogais 
army was formed In Steen squadrons After a long and 
desperate battle. In which the two kings, as well as the two 
sons of Tolobuga, distinguished themselves by their reckless . 
valour, the army of Toctai was entirely defeated, and pursued v 
f-om th* field with great slaughter by bogai s men, who, though 
less numerous, were much better soldiers than their opponents. 
Full sixty thousand men were slain in thj battle, but lost 
Toctai, as well as the two sons of Tolobuga, escaped. 
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I.— Not* oh Book t. Ch *rr*» I IV Pack mo 
1 \’k here fieci the assertion rlrtomsUntially repeated, that not 
UOT khan only. but all It" descendant* to the din ot our Author, 
were Cl.rolUM, arid although tt h*» been commoo to doubt the 
fact, no *r*uroeitci drawn from h.»toncaJ evidence have beea cm 
ployed to disprove it- On the other hand It t» lupportcd by the 
twtifrooy ol the traveller* Carplnk and Uubroqnu (with »orae 
vinatiom, however in the circumstances). and lAnctiored by the 
aathfwty of Abu l/ara) whore fidelity ami discretion a* an his 
tciun hive not t«r«n questioned upon ether points lly non* ol 
these i* the existence ol inch a character tn Tartary at that Ol 
Prtster John rjxiken of as a new dticcvery but aa matter of pre- 
vious notoriety and especially athoopt thou who were engaged 
. in the crusade*. 

• It may be aaken why there should tw *o much hesitation to 
believe, as U It were in itself * thin* Improbable, that at an early 
period the Christian faith (according to the ritoaf ol the Creek 
Church) had spread extensively through Tartary and penetrated 
to China? The fact doer not rest upon the evidence of the Catholic 
friar* alone (who however were much more disponed to under* 
value than to tugger*'* the successes and political consequence 
of their rivals) but is corroborated by the annals of the Nrstcrun 
Church- '* I 'array cet reuple*. too* coentma sous te nont gtnfral 
da Tore* el de Tartares observes the Abbt Itenaudut. “ U y avail 
nn issea grand nombre de Chmuena, non eeolement kwvjue Cla* 
rhiskbaa eitablit »oo grand empire, mala lorgjrmp* arsot c*ti» 
epoqne. Car on trouve dans I histotre dee Nretoriena, que Tlmo* 
thte le or Cathollque qut xocceda 1 l!anAn)echiU, relay dont U eat 
fait mention dan* Tiiucnotion Chmoue et Sjrliqae, et qal la t 
ordemn* vela Tan ?S5 de jeans Chmt, avoit rient au Cakhan on 
etnpertnr de* Tartares, et t quelque* autre* pnr.ee* do Turkestan 
poor 1c* erhorter A cmbrwser la Foy Chfrstlenne. c« qu'd fit arm 
deux ten* mille de *e* *uj*ts On nepeut pa* doutrr que ee people 
ne foasent de ytmablca Tartares ou Turc*. puisque le tnfme Catho- 
hqnt fnt consult? pxr IVvfique qu’il envoy* dan* Je pal* toochant 
la mamfre dont U devwt leur fair* observer Ja Carrsme. et tfitbrer 
la Uturgie. part* qu'ils eatoient Accoustumex ( vim de Uit *t de 
, chair, et qu d» n avoient nf bled, ni vm. . . . Dennis ce tempa-U, 
’» on troore dans Its notice* ecclhsJajtiques de TEglt** ffratonenae. 
an Mftropolitain de Turkestan no de Ten pit on de Cambalik on 
Cam bain. «t nn de Caschgu et de Nofiakat-'’ — Anoenne* Itelat, 
F- 3:5 See »l»o Dawrtatio d* Sjrri# NenorUnir, fay J. 5. Asse- 
manna. 
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If then It be admitted that at an early period some of the Tartu 
tribes with their chiefs were converted to Christianity (and why 
their convers on should be a matter less credible than that of the 
nations in the North and M est of Europe, does not appear ) there 
can be no special reason for excepting the pnnee named Ung khan > 
whose particular tribe It may be observed bore the appellation of'* 
Krtt Hera it or Kerri t, which »n the East is a common mode Of 
pronouncing the words Christ and Christian. At his taptsm it 
may be presumed that he received from his spiritual instructors 
a Syrian baptismal name and none more likely than that of 
Yulianna or John the Evangelist. If we further suppose, what a 
not an unusual circumstance In the history of these people, that 
their chief was at the same tame a lama, he may not have been 
willing to divot himself of the priestly character and the Nes- 
ttxnan missionaries In their repeals to the Kathohcos or metro- 
politan at Baghdad or Antioch might consequently mention him 
by a title equivalent to that of Johannes Preebuteroa 
Tbe be! ef of an early spreading of fhe Coup el in these parts , 
derives some additional strength from an opinion entertained by ' 
some of the best informed missionaries that the lama religion 
itself is no other than a cvrroptcd species of Christianity and al , 
though this may be too hasty an inference from what they had an [ 
opportunity of observing in the country it will not be found Bpoo'p; 
examination so unlikely as it may at first appear Our modefc^’v 
acquaintance with the Hind 0 system of mythology and parties j 
tally with the tenets, rites, and representations of Buddha, whose » 
sch«tn extended itself over the countries lying to the north and 
east of Hindustan and Bengal, enables ns to pronounce with con 
fidenee that in its fundamental principles the religion 0/ the 
country which bears the names of Bo tan, Tibet and Tan gut, is 
that of the Bhuddists of India but at the same time the strong 
resemblance between many of its ceremonies and those of the 
Christian churches both East and West, have been printed out 
by every traveller who has visited Tartary from Carpi m and 
Itubruquis by whom it was first noticed to our countrymen and 
contemporaries Bogle and Turner whoresided at the court of one 
»f the grand lamas. V> e find it avowed even by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries whom we cannot suppose to have been influenced fa 
them observation by any undue bias (with which on some occa 
mons they have been charged) as neither their personal vanity 
could be gratified nor the interests of their profession advanced, 
by establishing the invidious comparison. 

Under impressions of this kind of resemblance ft » not surprising 
that some should have adopted an opinion that the prmce who 
acquired amongst the Christians of the East, the appellation of 
Pt ester John was no other than the supreme lama of the Tartars. ^ 

II — Annmowai. Nor* oh vac* rjz, kot* a P 


776 " Si-gan " says 
4 fort pea d autres. si 1 

bean el ricrAaW * sa 


P MartrnS, qui est la vffle capitals, cMe 
on rrgarde 4 sa situation dans no pay* fcrt 
grandeur 4 son antiqnitf 4 la force et fer- 
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a *<4 de manures, i U besati de son aspect, et&toa commerce. 
. , , Vous pouvex jueer de sou antiqait*. de ce que les trois 
families ini pennies de Chen, Cm, et Hu y out r*gn 4 .*’ — Tbevenot. 
partie 1U- p $ 5 . 

ij It was new this capital that an ancient inscription on stone was 
' uncovered, which, in Syriac and Chinese characters recorded the 
state of Christianity ip that province or kingdom, set forth the pro- 
tection and indulgence it received from different emperors, and 
contained a list of its bishops. " Cette province ” says P Martini 
" est encore cetebre pxr une pterre fort antjqoe *ar laquei e Ja loy 
de Dien est escrite en caractires Synaques et Chtnois, apporti X 
Crux de la Chine par (es successenrs des Apcstres on y hat fe nom 
des ivesques et des presttes de Ce temps-li et celui des empereurs 
Chmois out lent fiirent lavorables et lent aceordirent des pnvi 
Kges elle toatient issu one courte explication de U loy Chres 
henne. roais tout 3. fait admirable coraposte en langage Chmois 
trfcs-iloquenfc . On Patrouvil'an i6jj dans laati deSan yuen 
ccimrae on creusoit les fondemnis d one mnraille le gom erneur 
d« la ville aj-ant esti inform* aossi tost de ce monument qc on 
avott treuv* en coosiJira I’lnscnpiion de plus pr 4 * et, corotne Us 
sent grands amateurs de l antiquit*. il la fit tmpnmer et eosorte 
on tent i la louange du monnment. et pou sprits taiiler tor une 
autre pierce de mestne grandeur une copie de celle qu'em svoit 
^treuvte, m observant les mesmes traits et caxactires avec toute la 
fidihUi reouise Les Pirn de nostxe Soci 4 t 4 en out port* i Rome 
un exemplaire selon 1' original. avec l'mterpritation on la garde 
1 present avec son interpretation, dans la bibbothique de la Man on 
professede Jfsus elle lut nnpnmte i Rome 1 ‘an l6jl " Thevenot, 
p 57. Some suspicions were naturally excited in Europe as to 
the genuineness of a monument of so peculiar a nature, and it has 
been the subject of much discussion, bat those who have been the 
most forward to pronounce it a forgery, seem actuated rather by a 
spent of animosity against the Order of Jesuits whose members 
brought it to notice than by the pure love of truth or a disposition 
to caodid inquiry, and since that hostile feeling has subsided, its 
authenticity appears to be no longer disputed by those who are 
beat enabled to form a correct judgment. " L’ttabUasemeat des 
Nestuneas,” says De Cuignes, f . ‘ date de 6 jj a ns aprts J. C. 
qu'un certain Olopnen nut i la Chine tons Taytsong des Tang ce 
fait eat prouvi par le monument dicouvert i Sy-ngan-lou en 1635, 
sous Hy taong des Ming ” (Tom. u. p 334 ) For more particular 
information respecting this celebrated monument, see the following 
works Athanasn Kirch en China lUnstrata (166;). where will be 
found a facsimile of the inscription, with a literal translation of 
each character Andr* Mullen Opuacula, De monomeuto Sirnco 
Commeutanus, (1695) Laurentn Mashecui. sd Histonam Eccle- 
I siasticam Tartar orum Appendix, monumenta et epis tolas exhibens 
and Mimotres de I'Acadtmie des Inscriptions tom 

p &oz. 
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U&I »wa, ... 

Abiku, or Baku name o I the Sea 
of Khocar, or Caspian Sr*. 37 
Abascia (Abyssinia), the Middle or 
Second India, its principal king 
a Christian, wbo rule* wet *1* 
subordinate princes. Christian, 
Saracen, and Jew inhabitants, 
distinguished by particular 
marks, former converted by St, 
Thomas the Apostle, people 
brave and good warriors, 39° 9. 
kin* insulted in the person of bla 
b ambassador by the soldan of 
■* Aden (or Adel), whom be con* 
quers, lood ol the Inhabitants, 
oil extracted from sesam#, 
antmals of the country, rich la 
gold 400-t 

AbWatan, a commander in the 
army ol Kublal khan, 313 
Abyssinia See Ab ascii. 

A Oca mb ale, king of ZiaCiba. J3» 
Aehbaluch, city on Ibe confines of 
Manji, 1*3, *3J 

Achznac, Abama, or Ahmed, 
Saracen, bis unbounded influence 
as minister over the gT»nd khan, 
176, bis tyranny and lust, tjy, 
conspiracy amongst the Kataians 
to nd themselves of, 178, be is 
killeil but the conspirators are 
sotted and punished I So, 
body thrown to the does, 181 
Accrual Soldan, treachery of, 
raises an artnv against Argon, 
4*0 obtains the vKtory, 415, 
death of, 4*7 

Acre, Akita, or Aeon, » city of 
Palestine, the residence of 
, papal legate; 17. * , 40* 

'’.Adam, tomb of, on a high mourn 
' * tain in Zeflan, or Ceylon, bis 
.tilts; attortdug’.trdh.'JiavsAiEg 


Adam’s apple, a pedes of titrns. 
35. confounded with the apple 
ol paradue or Dim, 371 
Adam’s Peak a mountain ol Cey- 
lon, or Serrndib, 371, w. 

Adit hostilities between, and Aba- 
scia, or Abyssinia, 390, n 
Aden, city of, governed by a king 
with the title of soldan, in 
habited by Saracens who bate 
the Christians, its excellent 
port, and much frequented by 
ships from India, 401s goods 
conveyed from thence to a port 
of the Red Sea. then to the Nile, 
and afterwards to Cairo and 
Alexandria, hones shipped for 
India , soldan possesses immense 
treasures arcing from the cus- 
toms, assisted the soldan of 
Babylonia (Egypt) in first siege 
ol Acre, 40*, monopolises the 
frankincense of Esner, 403 
Adoration of a tablet containing 
the name of the Divinity, 119 


339 

Alas, or Alai to, is, 19 n 
Aigiarm. daughter of king Kaldu, 
her great strength and valour, 
her challenge to the young men 
who wished to obtain her hand 
in marriage, 417-19 
AlamOt, castle of, 74, n 
Alarum Christiana, massacre of 
*87 

Alaii, Clad, or Ifulagu, thief of the 
Eastern Tartars, ta, (Meats 
Darks, sends an ambassador to 
the grand khan rr, 13; takes 
Baldaeh, or Baghdad, and puts 
the kbalii to death, 44 43; be- 
*■ Jr Jw osfttSk- rfmi* puiJr itr 
death the ehle!, called the Old 
Stan of the Mountain, 76, 77, 
quarrel with Berea, 429-3*. 
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ASfiiadw lie Great, farces tie Ark c{ Noah moacfaa on whici 
pars caHed the Gate cf Iron, S » it rested fertility of lie eoccCr* 

tis lilt battle with D arras, yj at base, 35, t»_ «6 

h i» ctarruge with tie daughter Armenia, tie Greater 34, tie 
of that bag, 79 in descendants summer stafacn of a Tartc , 
Otetaae to ra* m Balashan. cr family m of lie ew*i > 

, 81 lent* of Its pasture eauiaiwj 

MttiaOcu. city of, 317 401 tie mountain on which .Ntw-'! ! 

Alligatar *4« w. ark rested, 33 

Aio-eddm, name of chief of tie Armenia, tie Lesser 31 w. ta 
iJtaa-ii»ns,73» rap tot eased SebaMat A 

Alnevwood. See ligncm-atocs. air unhealthy mbab taels de» 

Alta} mountains, turtal-pUce of generate its seaport much tTf- 

Oinigii or Jengu-khan, tad his qnented by thippirg, O »!s 

family 111 ijj boundaries, 3*. 

Anibrrgns, jM, 39T 39a, 390, Armies of the Tartars, manner of 

Amu, or ftamo, province of constituting 11S-0 rr ' r of three 

people idolaters wear nags of hundred and suty tbousahw 

gold and sdver about their wrists, terse, »nd oar hundred thousand 

areas, and legs buffaloes and foot, collected by Kublal, 154. 


arens, and legs buffaloes and foot, collected by Kublal, *54. 

01 en found there, *Ss-3 Arms of the Tartars, jjS 

An centers, veneratioo for ajo. Arrows, pobooed. made use ef fa 
Anchors, wmdm, 65 ■*. Karataa. *45- 

Aa daman, island of. 347 «. AtrerrlSta. See ArgSroo. < 

Aadaruco, a mineral substance- Ar-nagaa, a oty of Armenia, tt' 
See Antraony seat of aa archbishop «!*„ 

Angaaun, oc Andaman, islands of, bra tod foe its warm baths, 34. <£.- 

fehaSiCerf by a bruccsA nee, 33 
whose heads resemble those of Asbestos. See Salamander 
the canine species, 347 S Ashburgan. 78 ». 

Ania, or Anan, country of, 330, As-jdm. or Aia-eddm. sultan, 60-t 
33* •». Assara, a city belonging to the 

Antasoor 56, 7* Western Tartars, it 

Apples of paradise, 371 Assassins, 70, is. 

Ararat, mountain of, 33, 35 Asses, fine treed of, m Persia, 53 

Arboe Vccc, district so called. *S Vid. 33 *13 empioved. with 
S3 tree from whence the mane. Camels, cn crowing tie desert, 

?*» 73* 4*9 ... s > 99 fc» Madagascar 394 a 

Artcbnj, a kind of animal, the far Abasaa, 400 to Northern Tar- 
of which is valnatl 411,4*3- tary 409 
Arghttn. a Moghul fan? of India Astiar name of tie prtne* who 
l Persia} tends an embassy to t signed to Kael hx riches and 
the grand khan, to demand a number of women, J7J. 
wife of the imperial family 14 Astrolabes, **J 
to Consequence of to deals, lAe Artrofogers, res*, rc* Kf ft 
lady b presented to his son *76 301 

Kasar or Ghana, *7 mentum Aanaa, or Akshaoa, the teaer.i 
of fcbo, 3*0 capital of AbyiMnia. 379, * 

ArgirOn, oc Anemia, a city of Arure fUpir larali) loond to J3a-»- 
Anutwa, 33, «- ^ s i. *- a < “ Tendak, «a 

Argoei fang, 419 ob asua victorv 
over Kaidu s army succeeds Baa yin, cr Pe-yea. See C h i a s a a - 
bu father m the sovereignty Babylon. See Baldaea. 1 

4*0 his de'eat made prisoner Eabyiocia /meant for EgrplJA 
and afterwards Iterated, 4*3 Kilaa of (BaadnkdarP invade, 
fas death, 4*7 . Ameaa, 79 Paladm) 4°* ~ 

Argon, the name of a das* of wanafaetsrer* of sugar tree, 

people to Tenduk, which SJgmfes 3*6. _ _ ,, . 

» nurture, r«l Bart dad. See Baldach, 

Artis. See Dana*. Ba&urt. See Parpurlh. 


s-Vaa, Si. K- *4 to Tendak, 14a 
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BaksL « Bukhsl. TWiU ©i 
Boddha, 148, n 
Baku. oc Abiko, *7. 

BUidi, c* B ilui * city of KThoca- 
sait, 7S, (Uriij *1 toe lira!t» of 
* the Persian engirt, 79 
Balashxn, or Badakosha*!. king- 
dom ct, lu pnoer-i descended 
fcwn Alexander. *«. bal»*s 
rabies found then, Ij, *!» 
Upl* Until, tSinr, Cryper, and 
lead. hey** remarkaUr 6o«. 
the liwl from Borrphaio* had 
been king preserved thin species 
of falcons, «4, large flocto of 

•beep, er traced irury Ushun ol 
female dress, M arto Polo re- 
tired there twelve tnootbi, 
*3-6. 

Balia rabies, found (0 Baiashan, 

Baldach! Bagadeh nr Baghdad, 
city of. the residence ol the 
khalifa, 4* taken by Wifi, 45. 
miracle performed there, 43 7, 
residence of a 1/aeotnMj patr+- 

A't, emperor of Constan- 
tinople, la, o- 

Balkh, city ol. See BaUch. 

B altar a, oc Basrah, city of, 45 
Bamboo canes, ropes tnlso- 
iactnred of. *84, ol extrxordm- 
ary uae, jti 
B unn, c* Aim, aba. n 
RangaU. See Bene ala. 

Baa yam, a caste of Hindis en- 
gaged in commerce, 569, « 
Baptism, additional, with fire, 
practised hi Abasda. 399 
Barac, • commander in Ktidti't 
army, 419, his defeat by Argon, 
4>n. 

Barak, or Berrac, Tartar chief of 
Bokhara, jj. 

Bxrgeiak, a bird of the polar 
region*. 13a 
Barra, plain oi, »3J 
Buka, Barkah, or Berek*, chief of 
the Western Tartars, u, n , do- 
feated by Aiaii, tt 
Barley, rpedes of, without husk, 

84 3 

Rarsamo, or Barum*us Saint, 
monastery oh 49 1 monks em- 
bayed in manufacture of girdles, 

Basel a. or Push are, prorate of, 

complexion of the inhabitants 
dark, they are stalled la magic, 

*PJo6 


wear pendants to their ears . 
donate hot, 86-7 

Gasman, a district of J in > fin or 
JJ9, mannfartnre of plgmW 
th «A 340 

Bastinado, punishment of the, 131 
Baths, warm and cold, 54, 69, *15 

Bat&yn. third emperor of the T» 
Ur*. rao. 

Bata, as larr* a* vultures. j6a 
Batta, people of Sumatra, 3J9, « 
Bay an, master ol the chase, 194 
Bears, white and of great sice, in 
Northern Tart ary, 409 
Bedsteads, re cots, used by pey. 

tons of rank in India, 3A3 
BeU, Ice striking the boors, to Tai 
do. Ta-tfi, ct Ptkm, 174. small, 
appended to public b 


region 


iCrn or Ara. *59 
Beitro, tr Bd6r, derated 
near Pamer. 91 
Bengali, kingdom ol, *60 , oxen of 
great slit, [rod aces cotton, 
eunuchs an artWeof traffic, hare 
public sebooia, *60-1 
Beotan, cc Bln tan, an island near 
— J3f. r 


Betel, taasticahoQ of, Coadoaee 
to health, JTO, » , the leaf named 
trmiul, J7d. 

Beeast, or Besaat. a gold cola, 18* 
BIbars Bundok iari. soidan 


1, 36* 

Btrmah, Barm ah, or Ara country. 
Blase, bishop, 33, n. 

Boar, wCd, large tusk of. conyeyed 
to the grand khan, 393-4 
Body-guard of the grand khan 
1S1 

BokhJra, ate of, 13 
"ofgana, or bol'han Khatun, wife 
of Arghnn. king of Persia, her 
death, and last request, *3 
olgar, or Bnlghar, a city of the 
Western Tartars, n 
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spemes of cotloa-dcti, 34 >7 

Boot* cr bwktos, * part of the 
Kaliiaa dress, 1S7 jjj 
B«ia£, a Tartar family prmJerwJ 
to dnak milk from mares of the 
cs penal stud. x\j « 

B«x tree, prevalent ta Georgia, 3? 
Branins, rr bcai.-nacs, criminally 
iron) tie province ct Lae er Lar 
tt»ir cbarac.er, undertake lie 
management oi Jcregn traders 
dKtmgQMhed by a ataag of • 
cotton thread, 3SS-9 I 

Bren! wood. See Sappaa. 

Bridge, renirkshle one at PwU 


Cart* or car* of the Tartars, t*<. 
Larvolo, the fruit of a tree yidd. 

mg • mealy substanee 346, «_ 
Casan, *00 of fang Argon, 417 
Caspian Sea, cr tea ot Khosar 
See Abalcu. 

Catba; province *34, *71, roj, 

. m. 

Cattle, those of different Tartar 
proprietors, detingatshed by 
marks, rjr wild cattle a Tan- 
go J, 136 fed c pea dried tsh. 


v,- . -I Kia-Mi, Jpi 

Koe-bn fu, 314. 

Brtia, the river *43 
Cao-pha.a*, to* race tong preserred 
m Balasbaa, 84. 

Buddha, rra ». ran w. 

Badado. Idob of Japan, yiJ. *. 
Bo»j*«a ao lie country pi Bam a, 
aba. 

Buil dings to Tal-du, style ot 1 7J 
Boadokdari, soldaa of Egvpt, 10 
Burials pot allowed withci the city 
of Kanbalc. aor 

Burning bodies of the dead, 103. 
aot a«j, *66-7 *7x aSi 3°*- 


xrrtdLop 99 at Lri-aua par 
aded before tie grand khan, 190 
gesh ot eaten fa Magnur 37J- 
Camelopards. ot giraSe, 394 de- 
scription <>t 396 found fa 
Abasoa, too. 

Camelots manufactured at Tangtrt, 


Causeway a remarkable ooe near 
Koi-gan-ra, a 77 

Ce.esual nty implied be the name 
of Kin-sal, given to iiicg-tbeo- 
to. ago, n 

Cen Temur or Timor son of 
Koblai. goveroct 0/ the province 
of Karaian, Ht- 
Ceremoar of prostration, tgi 
Orion, Zc s laa . or SiUa, Wand ot 


J4*. * 


Camlet doth, manufacture o4 137. 

Camphor tree, produced to Haa- 
goi. 3*7 to Java Jfmor 54 j 

Camphor inferior kind of; fonad 
at Fanfnr 34J. 

Canal, imperial, acc oun t oj a rrvs- 
vevanee hr water from Man t. 
through Ealaia, to Kao bile, 
efiected by U. tTo «. 


£s* < 


rhi, minor foendto BersJa, p? 
"Tunganor or Wh te Lake, palace X 
of the grand khan, 14 J pa. £ 
tndges fa great number* there 
camel-toads of birds sent from 
lienee fa winter to the residence 
of the grsnd khan. 144. 
Chang-chea-fn. city of, 187 «. 
Cbxn-gbiao-fa, or Ch iA-kiang-fa, a 
aty of kfasji inhabitants oh 
jdolaters or the paper money 
of the grand khan, and carry cn 
extensive naaufaetures two 
Qinstun Cherries there, iff. 
Chang'd, a city of haUia, etna ted 


Chanriu, a 


s Kitaj 4 _ 

tab taats are Moisten, bera 
tier dead, and toe the paper 
money of tie grind khan salt 
(pen-*) procured from the sofl 
peaches of a Urge siie grown 
there, 16? 8 


- 843- 


Caotoo. See Kan-giu. 

Carpets <su«jetc>d to Turko- 
man!* (of Asia Mao) J5- 
Camages used and let to tore fa 
Km-sai. descrip txm of. 301 


Chaplet er rosary wean by tie king 
of Maabar 3S4- 

Chirran. cr Gartiam. a town rear 
the desert ot Lop «r Kob< 
.U.mn'J^OTjJJp-ftsjitreaia coun- 
try an entire land. 9 J 
<2*0- Rn. a chief of Catha* j?8 
Clu-drm, eiposnre ot *74 sale ot 

Cunfseaef, contains a east number 
ef bland*. **9 b a part of the 
ocean, and oct an inland tea. 


330. 
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OuachltilJ!, * town near (he 
desert of Lop ts inhabitants 
consist of Nestoriant, Mahome- 
tans and idolaters country 
produces ateel and antimony 
the salamander (asbestos) found 
there log 

Ch ngis khan, or Jengir khan 
chosen kin? of the (Mungal) 
Tartars, 118 his progress in 
acquiring dominion demands 
the daughter ol Uo khan n 
marriage ttq encamps on the 
plaiA ol Tendu k consults h s 
astrologers tb fights a battle in 
which Un khan is killed, iso is 
himvif kU ed at the siege of the 
castle of Thai gin buried in a 
mountain of Alta! iS 
Chmgts son of Kublaf and bis In- 
tended successor dies before his 
father r66 situation of his 
palace hfs place at public 
festivals, i7Q 

Cbm gal, town of, from whence 
large quantities of salt are ea 

Ch^nkifn* keu, town of, 383 " 
Chuvsaa 13 a van. or Pe-yen, at the 
head of KubtaTs armv invades 
Manji signification of h s name 
373 takes the cap tal and sends 
the queen a prisoner to his 
master 376 

Chint gul, city of fnhab tints 
mike doth of the bark of trees 
used the stamp paper of the 
grand khan, s6< manufacture 
s2k, »6 3 

Ckirttkt, or masters ol the chase 
to the grand khan, 19* 

Choiach a terra used la Maabir 
to signify unlucky hours ol the 
day 360. 

Chyn, second emperor of the Tar 
tars, 1*0 

Cities of China distinguished into 
classes, joj n 
CJeraen-fo, dtvot, 20 
Clepsydra, or horlulo, used at Kin- 
sai for dividing the hours, which 
are struck by the guard joj 
Cloth, woollen, *16 sort of, pre- 
pared from the bark ol trees, 
364- 

doth* tncombost'Ble, minutao- 1 
tured at Chmchltalas, 109 
Cloves description of the tree 141 
error respecting place of their 
growth, tb n 1 


Colls found in Ratal*, and there 
used for fires re Cams the heat 
better than charcoal saves the 
consumption of wood, nj 
Coco, or Indian nuts, 34a 3 347 

363 

Comedians eahTilt before Ibt 
grind khan 1S6 193 
Comorin, or human, 379 n 
Computation of time by cycles, 
318 

Condur unfahab led lslan4 of, 333 
Constantinople, under the emperor 
Baldwin II 10 

Copper found in Balashao, 84 
in islands of China tea, 331 
brought at ballast from Man 
to Malabar 381 Imported to 

Kambaia, 3S6 

Coral, 6 gh price of in hesmtr or 
Kashmir 8g used as currency 
in Tebeth *39 

Cotton, grown fa Persia, 34 ia 
Cur rerat, sach as is taken from 
trees of » certain age, not fit for 
spinning, 384 produced abun 
finally in Kambaia, 3S6 
Cottons, oi thread naturally 
coloured, 315 n manufacture 
oi la Murph i, 368 In Malabar 
384 In Kambaia, 386 in Soc- 
00 ter a. 391 

Council See Tribunal. 

Couriers of the grand khan, their 
Journeys badge worn by aro 
Cow See Or 

Cow-dung houses smeared with in 
India, 337 

Cowries or porcelain shells, used ai 
currency at Yachi. 344 in Kara 
ran, *46 In Voehang, *49 In 
Tboioman, 363 la Lochac, 336 
Cranes, various species of, 143-4 
Cremessor See Ortnut. 

Cubebs, In Java, 334. 

Cum an tbe name of the ancient 
inhabitants of Tartary 39 w. 
Curcuma, a yellow dye, 314 «*. 

Curd of muk, how prepared by 
Tartars, r*j 

Cycle of twelve years employed by 
people ol Kanbalu, 318 

Dal Jr town of, on coast of Arabia, 
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prefaced jfc Zeoribar 356, M 
at Evnrr 403 it KaUTiu, 406 
Datad Jfetik, titfe cf tie' fang ' 
Zortaofa. 37 

r>b:cr», peculiar Jaw re*pectmg, 

to Mia bar, 35). 

De!r kingdom cl. cn tie coast . 
MiUhat fcn tin harbour hat _ 
Urce over pasn cl tie co c a t r y 
dt&cuic pepper and finger pro- 
duced there vessels driven tier* 
are tcohseated those frcsn 
Manji ship their cargoes there 
country infested with Lgtrv 
380- x. 

Derbenrf, cr gate cf iron, jl n. 
Desert cl Kiertnas. a KraJa, Jj, 
w cl Kobmam it Kbubeo, bp, 
70 of Sapnrgaa. 7S cf top, yj 
battti-d bv ceil sptnts, too cl 
Northern Tarta ry diiccolty t>l 
crossing ft fa summer when the 
jee thm wooden hots everted 
at lb* end of each day*» stage, 
409 for tr» Tribe* over the ice. 
stodges draws by degs are used. 
4x0. 

Devos p 431 ted white by people cl 
lodu. 363 

IVvolees is Kesmor IS. S-J. • 
DiiBocds found in the kfagdoo 
ci Morphia, jM 
Dmnatian by rods. 113. 

Doge cf t ecace. his podata or 
bi 3 at Caostaatfncpto, *0, 

Dors o»ed fee sport by the grind 
■khan, !>*. 19s a breed of, fa 
Tebetb, as large as asses, *39 
tigers bai^d by * 6 j ttsed a 
Northern Tartary to draw sledges 


cr the t- 


» 410. 


Dor a king so fcaased. stcry rt- 
ipattfc ail carried u a 
j-taooer to tn- kban , who after 
a tune restores tint W ta* 
dotnoiaccB, rry. 

Doves; considered fee Mahometan* 
is xrcdsaa food, 3* 

Diagonal, cr Iniragti, • district 
of Java Miner S4J- 
Dress. ettrneedatrf anode cl 
Imi-dt in lU-isiaa- * J-e dresses 

rivett V* the grind khan at 1 

festivals. iM eoatly dresses cl 
women pf Kid-cu, v^'-f 
Dsmimt. canoat tars-er ct 3*5 
XVns I gs^tmg tinweii at Or- 
teas, fcj. 

Pueitog. juridical. j*< 

Dn-lar cc Ditir a town ca the , 


toast cl ArihU, subject to tbs 
tultaa of Aden ju ictabitasts 
Mahometans ha* 1 good pert 
exports m cumber of Ari.ian 
oersej to India produces fnnt 
iacecse; 404 3 

Eagles trained to stoop at wtSso, 
*94 employed fa the coCeswa 
cf diamonds, 36V 

East Indies, or Eastern tuais. 
visited by Marco PoJo ic iev 
M aabar 

Efecay forests cf. fa Zjasjh*. is 

Tsump*. jjj 

Emgaia. cr trim, * sfcjtriet cf 
I angat fahabitaoM kx tie meat 
part jdcJaiers three cicrthes 
of Sesftanaa Cbristium. rjy. 

Elephants, em loytd to carry a 
"9°^? «**•*. *5« *97 « 

tibited fa proeestioo belcee the 
grand khan, 19a fa anayof the 
kmg of Mien, ajg j nuss of 
them captured by KchJaTt 
leaves. SJ6 wud. * 9 seat ai < 
tribute to the grand khan bv ^ 
kmg of Z.imti, vji {ctad la ‘ 
Basraan fa Java Moor 377 fa 
Madagascar 39* fa Zennhar 
them mode cf copulating, yy* 
setae riven tbens to render lies 
furious, 397 found fa A basal. 


Ccxsetat. 384 
E ochan troeot. See Mace. 

''rrtnuf. Ergtaur cr koko-oor a 
Catrtet of the rxwvfar* el Tan- 
got its fababitnta >d.iaters, 
with some Christians *n4 TurVo- 
mar.s socth-easteta road leads 
trod Saifs! cr Sin mg s-d 
Kataia. ijj 
Jnsan ift Hi. 4» j. 

Esoer or Sheber cue et, 00 the 
coast ©1 Arabia, within the pms- 
dirtiai Of Aden t^rt freqaeeted 
by ships ftxra India esperts 
horses rmdoers Urg» C^a^tv 
ties at white baiAfcicecse. w kA 
dsda teen a tree ise daws, 
tut no grain except** race *«J 
mdSrt to wta* li*re tea 
graces, bet rn-wrvd tx*s m 1 
rugae and dates the fav*d el 
sheep sma2 fchatiitaru em- 
ployed in gshmg bah no* salted, 
but drwf in tie sen and rven *» 
feud to cattle cf 4-J kfad a «» 


H 
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mi dan ot the Tar- 

Era, focrtb 0 
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tar | itk-uL iofl. tit* 

F •“-“‘s-SS U - 

.. ... 


»n- •£*g,3£JH^S 

s’-»wVc 

cared bT 

zszszsi* 3® 
j£Stfass»a» 

4 ©j-o. 4 ”- «y ,, 

Fracctiin •* ioe rf b 

i p 'gSn5.«^' 5 *“ w 

F '?/S r»»m »*r 

of Koo-tb*. JI3 - 


r n€ra ,v ss^*i“ 

SSSarABS 

ffisr •>«” “» “■■ 


■i& 4 « - 

SSSS.S ^ £ g": *»*■>“ «*■«■. «* 

r, ?»»n'*\s”isr.S' 1 <»•<& ■?,*““■ “ ■” 41d ” 


d<*» h ^lr,* to <!>*««- >” 

rorcnimmt to paiiee and 

SSmr»“ •* J 5 P S te. ol 

aniiBenxnta, i°~" JLrr* ol ener- 
Spire lb« eoc-J’*** ol 

,^. h »f , «« I ITi Mto£C * 

i— «»»• 

rSwk. '” 

F ^'sss. 

, A."SSJ££^W»-«“- 


csssr^“ | “ jtp “ , ‘ , “ 4 

c &s£tafs2 

’tes'ssfefc 


fl^l&S'rSSSB 


n pea to * 1 bj 

Cri^thiUt. lake of. 


town o(. Jt* 
Genoa, atp ot, St. 
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‘fr 

r^rrt a descendant ? f Prest 7 

G *j^ a Christian and a pn«t, 

Georp* * s ' e 

8KttS*¥A*e~* 

r Kin-ehen fa, dty 


Giera. Co-gui. 

GbU”>» »»a “ 4,! “ 

C. o ruL tow* oC 
Glr»£ See C .^f I p ^ d ' 

Glating ol window*. it>9 

Goer, Benjamin, 114 ^ Mon 

tgg&gss 

friS^'Isr 

la Tholoman, * 3^ lslan< i» e f the 

1 


embroidery worked to r flt P* 
feet on. 3 8 4 

istssasto 

battle, 366 , 

Hami, or Kamil, 106 n 
Hang-chen-fu, aty ol See K 

h£h ew.« 

Karamoran. 

Ho-cheu, oty ol. 190 «. 

Ho-kien fn, eity ol * 66 >*v J b 

H a k >, b* >■ 

rsiVJ'OT-i b, ut -*™ 

i pouinou* plant, in tone* 
ot Tartar* led on *■»*■« 
jig oumben P 011 ***^ V/vta* 
div do all practice ol drinking 
Setr Mood. »J9 nar f^S^i 
rr'“ a ,o the serv ee ol the poet, 
tSTtif. bred .0 Karaian, a«4 
ISd In Kararan, from _wherce 
they are *ent tojndi* _depn^ 


Goll ol Import^ 

rJ& ''T~* 3 tSUZ t S 

many wnventi ot^ through 

S.f 

d vide, **4 {jon, kin* Si- 

•^VndWhan.at 

C ranari«to Katai* «* ta £ «S 

Peking ty.. .« 

Gtaelmo da Tripod ^ 


p l 0 yea» toe. e..JoMb« poet. 

*o8 sit. bred ir 

‘^ebtTlnd,. depnea 

rf aj Joint ol their tails, *4 7 none 

!T a VS",.. 

£ K S s L^sA ,! . f r 

Sum 

Hour* tmlocky 3 t be length 

".STtfSKAS" ?■ 

„ss ,, sr*a 4 .-<»i 

where there a a w™ Tartar 
female dtvWit^to 1 ^ 

«^,r, rssreotour 365 

parses*-* 

la^S-Sagi-* 


SiVrJ; ST .« tss. 3*JS ? 


ocua, - — j Svter and Middle. 
G« J <« and beast* * 

S£*5»« 


^ “^^h^bour tor 

SKS ,4 ffiSS. 1 ®', 

Pf^Jf^hnaH dre^ed there 
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, . I Kun, topnrt o! the title, t« H 


S s 5 kJ SStr-*ws 

India, H> , 

s»nssws» 

fefWSi 

uKnitit ot cnutevs-vn^i -?n 
famdT In mountain o(AUa.‘w 

“iiTtt "” 1 JtKubili 


, at Kanbalu 

iXSnu'.rVt fi.f 

th. dtf and suburbs 


over ajt " . in the 

”S™?Sfe 

Mountain. 

Ispahan. See Spaan. 

j,»M. « cm»i . «» pi«‘" d ‘ 

jj.Stfsssaa™- >* 
%5se»5Sr 
'SfeS&SaS 

srtsnersws- 

j££ a kind of boat used on 
tog holyoT,i8 

iTMtj •;>«*- 

Tartars. 13* 


Kaan, import o. su. — - 

bar much resorted to b 7 *fTL|5 
merchants hwsw 

•K. r > from Arabia number oi 

women maintained by Its pnnee, 
named Astiar 373 ° . _ v 

"StVS^o 

It^d khan. 134 4*4 
£ets retain the genuine Tartar 
manners 4078 
Kai-khatu See K1 >kato. 

>ixsjftrtas s. 

gdrSSSfS* d.ught«, .4« 
Kaoarlah, ot Caesarea, oty of, JJ 

-«• <* •* 

SsrifefiS 

from India horses eajxrwa 
from thence, 4®5 * 
stands near entrance of the tmi 
Inhabitants subsist upon dates 
and fish, 406 , 

Kalhlt, castle of, 4°3 &. " . . , 

Kal rene, Vhalij or canal of Ales 

andna, 40 * , 

Ivamandu, town 01 5° . • ■ 

V»—* 3 ‘S& “SS 

dressed and erpocted returns 
received fa gold, saver copper 
and tatty 3“, 

Kimbtlu. See Kanbalu. 

SSF.'SSSAStt* - 

chiefly idolaters multitude of 
, dels there devotees lead moral 
lives, it* almanac fa use Uity 

have several wives, 1 x 3 *r® to 

rSS or Haml, fahabv 
tants chiefly idolaters addicted 
to pleasure, to# their peculiar 
indulgence to them guests 107 
the custom forbidden by Mango- 
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kaan, but afterwards avowed, 

- ja r& 

Kan, or Khan. Set Eaam 
Kenan, Hogdoci d, ia West India; 
produces Is cense of a dark 
edenr; rrperts bears. 383 
KnobalB. Kainbaln, or Khanbaflg; 
city of: winter residence of the 
triad khan, >66, rri— gr.ht.ed 
tee the new cty ci Tosh, or 
Ta-tn, «?*; popoUtko of the 
d fy; sebort*; quantity of “ 
eh iodise sold, lor, ter; ota 

of aitrrdegera. *x?; earn and 

fir jxj pply ot conveyed by the 
unit, 16?; people of, marched 
out to meet embassy returning 
from Zed in, 375. 

Kin-then, III, ». 

Kan-gi-gu, • province bordering 00 
Bengal*, kfxig mafnum* three 
ilcndred wires ; gold toead 
there; petfle «nr tattooed, Jhl- 
I. 

Kan-rro t* Knanycheo .. 
too), si dty of Keoeha; the s ta- 
boo of a large annjr; a grand 
pert of Indian commerce, 316. 
Kao-yo. tosrn ot *78, <«. 

Kjcaun, or Yea-nan, province cl, 
ro rerned by * sen of the grand 
sh im , named Cen-Temor; good 
tows tend there, a«J 
Kirvknran, or Kara-kcram, city 
of, first established residence of 
the Tartan; its castle and 
palace, rtj 

Knsosah, ot Asia Miner, ja 
Kara-roma, Homy- bo, cr Yellow 
JUver; does not frtm its dze 
admit of a solid bridge, *jo, has 
its bonroe In the territory of t'n* 
khan, 171- 

Karatmas, a predatory tribe, 60, ©r. 
Karas ia, or Kborasm, ft. 

Kararart (of Yen nan) province 
and ofy ot governed by ■ *ea of 
Kobl J. earned Kogitm; moch 
kU foend there, id; horses 
lent from thence to Ind-a, ai? # 
natives ride with long stamps 
like the Preach; cse pefsooed 
arrows, eery pcisc® about threr 
person; owner stranyers in 
coder to possess their valuable 
otuhtJes, *48; military opera- 
tions there, 25* j 

K inland in, province of; people 
expert in horsemanship, 1^91 
have a tingchr custom with , 


respect to lying in women, 150; 
direct their worship to the an- 
cestor of the family, ajo, climate 
unhealthy, i3.; fas feed of writ- 
tog. cot notches in wood, * ji, 
Karkaa, Yerken, or Yarknnd, a 
dtj of Tnrkjjfan; mists lasts 
consist of Mahometans ^4 y,^ 
Uaian Christians, are afijeted 
with swollen legs and ttuaotn 
at the throat, 93 

K a t a a , or Ghazan, the son of 
Arghm, Hag of Persia, to whom 
the Tartar process was de- 
livered when brought from Kan- 
halo, 28. 

Kashear, or Kashgar, a city of 
Tnrkbtan, its inhabitant! 
Mahometans and Nestociaa 
Christians; merchants tr«a 
thence travel Co all pails of the 
world 91 93 

Kashmir. See Kessnr. 

Kasdan, or Kata, a city of Per- 
sia, Ji. 

Kauia, or Khatal. country ot i 
being the nerthern provinces of ? 
Ctfaa, 89; fasper and chalce- 
donies carried thither from PejV 
and Chateau, 98; camdcfs, boa 
Tango t, >39, armies stationed 
in provinces ot 134: cttyofKao- 
balo, at its nerthern extremity, 
»66; native* cf, prepare a sort «f 
wine ban nev and various drags; 
tods hand in different parts ot 
314, si}, spices earned thither 
from Java Una, 338, 

Kayn-gm, a town near the Klang; 
corn and rice cr flee led three 
kc waiv eya nca to Kanbalo, J83, 

Kazwm, oc Kaabw. See Kasha. 

Keiaan, or Hai-oaa, Golf ot 33a. 

Keo-aan-fa, cr SmgDan-fn, ancient 
dly m 131, governed by Maa- 
ralo, a aoa of the grand khan; 
desorption of his p slier, 131. 

Eesreaecran. « Kej-Matoan. cocn- 
try of; inhabitants idolaters and 
Saracens, thetr food nee aad 
wheat; hut province of the 
Greater India, beginning at Sfaa- 
bar, 387-8. 1 s 

lesmnr. cr Kashmir, tegdesnof, fj 
inhabitants adepts m magic. 87; 
manufacture *fcJs, 8>8, am- 
fr rrr.tes tvc with the Indi an Sea; 
donate warm, 85, drvotees 
there lire in communities, it ; 
do not shed blood. 89- 
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ja*H or pentifi ol tie Smews, 
it-3; last of them pot to death 

by that 44 e 

Khan, or Kan. See Kara. 

, Khaa-bsllg. See Kanbalu. 
tfKhaUL See Katala. 

Kheshm. See Scassem. 

Kbogatal, nuts ol an officer ol 

the grand khan, 15 

Khcrosan, desert of, 70, B-. 7*. *■ , 
fruits of, ■> 

Rbotm, St, «, 

Khobels, town of, To, n. 

Khurtaiaa, a province ol Persia. 32, 


Klaus, a great rim so eaH< 
length ot Its course, 334. its 
magnitude and importance, 183, 
Island in it, with a temple and 
monastery, s5S 
Kleo-alng-fu, city of, 315. « 
Klomart, ot Kirman, kingdom or 
> provfnc* of Persia: produce of 
the country, 36, J7, degree of 
cold In some parts ot, 57, city ol 
Ortnus depending 00 it, 64, ex 
cessfve beat in others, 65 
Khmhan, bland of, on the Kiang, 


alleged extent, situated 

tween a lake ol clear water and 
great rrvrr, 191, number of its 
bodges, 19*, its squares and 
market places, its warehouses, 
*9j, every kind of flesh eaten 
iaduersmnatefy by its inhabi- 
tants, pears grown there ol an 
extraordinary sire, and other 
fruits, £*h abundant, *94, shops 
and manufactories: wine pre- 
pared foe sale, baths, warm and 
cc'd, courtesans highly aerena- 
pttshed and fascinating, *95-6, 
physicians and astrologers offi- 
cers of police, qnaatityot pepper 
imported, people are idolaters, 
apo-7, Use women orouxnV up > 
rfV with languid and delicate habits 
“» houses richly ornamented, dis- 


an 9 amuse 
e lake, ii ; 1 


paved, yot; description ol 
carriages, »J ; men and women 
resort to public gardens, li , 
astrologers ccesnlted on birth 
of a child, ib , ceremony at 
funerals, precautions against 
fire, 3 ox; sooorona fajtruibent* 
strode to denote the boor, »S , 
garrison consists of thirty thou- 
sand men, 30s, palace of former 
king described, 306, palace gone 
to decay, 308, population of the 
city, 309, only one church of 
Neslorian Chnsiians, lists of 
f amili es and Inmates affixed to 
doors of houses, 309 
Kisi, island of h)s or Kis, in Cull 
of Persia, 43, J3, « 

Kio-cheu, city of, 313 n. 

Kfu-taaag, town ol iS* " 

Knights Templars, 10, devoted at 


Kobinam or Kbnbeis, town of, 70, 

H. 

Kogatln, a Tartar princess, the 
Intended wife of Arghun, king of 
Pasta, embarks for India from 
Kanbalo, »*, presented to 
Kasan. tb« son of Arghun, 18 
Kogatin, king of Karaian, 146 
Kogni, or Icon lam, city ol 33 
Koigan-ru, or Hoahugan-to, aty 
of, »77 

Kok oner, or Hoboner, rj 3, 37a, 

n. 

Koraari, province of, 379 
Koa-cha, a rice-royalty of Maajj, 
313, its principal city named 
' ib , its limits, 319 

isia--* -* " - 

Koosalml, 
castle of. 62 
Kcrkan, or Cnrkaa, an eastern 
province of Persia, 5*, n 
Kotan, or Kboten, province of, 
inhabited by Mahometans Col- 
tivation of farms and vineyards, 
90; 

Koca-ooa, for Jaoua, account ot tn 
expedition to, 334, » 

Koulam, kingdom of, adjoins to 
Mai bar on the western side; 
the residence of many Jews and 
Christians, produces sappan- 
wood in abundance, indigo 





Ug-un sloe*. or wood, 3*9, 
SM 31® , 

ungui, city of *71 
Lm tun eheu, town of, *70 « 

Lions fa the country of Oalaeh. 

1> 79 time Ion led Into tbe pro- 
seaee of tbe grand kban, iff 
Mid to be employed In banting 
deer 193 *Vfa* of, 199 sculp- 
tured, **j 

.lsts of Inhabitant* placed on the 
Outside of home*, 309 
■oac, province of See Lac. 

-oehae, country of produce* sap- 
pan or bread-wood, gold, and 
elephant! alio a fruit having a 
del qow flavour 333 6 
-op desert and town of 90 halt 
fag place for traveller*, pre- 
viously to Journey of thirty day* 
across the desert 43 haunted 
by evil spirits, which endeavour 
to nmtead travellers, 100 1 or 
jot a province of Persia, ss n. 
.acansor name of a rebel against 
the grand khan, who is defeated 
and slain, *69 

Lunardo, St. his convent the scene 
Of a mfracle, j«j 

Lynxes used for hunting 1 93 
found fa province of Kura an, 

3»o. 

tfubar kingdom of 350 gov- 
erned by four princes, 331 
pearl fishery belonging to t» 
nat ves go nearly naked orna 
menta of the king jja number 
of his women ka *bt» devoted 
to his service, and who burn 
themselves w th his body 333 
custom respecting treasure of 
preceding k ng no bones bred 
w the count rv but imported 
from Arabia, «h aim oils de- 
vote themselves to a voluntary 
death w vts bum with tbe r 
husbands 336 ox reverenced 
mode of sitting 357 countrv 
produces nee and s«am< 3S8 
people tmwartike da not kill 
cattle far food wash their bodies 
twice a dav fa eatmg use tfie \ 
right hand only pour liquor 
Into the tnoutb, iS peculiar law I 
with regard to debtors, 339 do 
not drink wtne made from 
grapes have a prejudice against 
those who me tbe sea do 
not bold fornication to be a 


trim e physio gn otnv eonsld ered > 
science hours held to be lucky 
or unlucky 360 time of day 
jodged of by length of shadows 
acton* regulated by astrology 
youth* engaged fa business at an 
early agr j6j Idols of the male 
and leoale sexes dedication ot 
young women to them, JfiJ 
St. Thomas the Apostle suffered 
martyrdom 10 th s province 
pilgrimages to places where 
the body was, performed by 
Christ am and Saracens, 3S3 4 
miracles performed there, 363 
native* have the pract re of add 
fag to their natural blackness 
blacken the images ot thru 
deities, and paint devils wh te 
sS carry to battle bam of tbe 
wild bull. \66 

Machines, project e employed at 
the siege el Sa-y*n fn, or Siang 
7 an hi. aSa 

Madagascar Sec Magastar 

Magastar ot San Lorenzo, island 
of three thousand miles in cir 
Colt fabab tants are Saracens, 
and governed by four the khs 
391 a elephants abound there 
and at Zanzibar flesh of the 
camel eaten ra preference to 
that of other cattle red sandal 
found there, and also much 
ambergris ship* do not ven 
ture to tbe south of this place 
and Zenxibar 39 1 nati es re- 
port the appearance, at cert* a 
seasons, of an extraordmary 
bird called a roc or rukh its 
dimensions grand khan sent a 
person to examine tbe island 
who earned back with him one 
of the feathers, 393 camelopard 
found there 394 

Magi, the three, who adorrd Christ 
in Bethlehem, so,3» w 

Majie, or sorcery acquired by the 
karaunas, bom people of lad a, 
61 practised by those of hes- 
mttr or Kashmir 87 hv the 
astro! ogert of the grand khan, 
14730 by people of Tebeth, 
• 39-40 at Sin gui. or Sucbeu, 
288 fa Java Minor 343 fa Lac, 
or Lar 370 in Soccotera, or 
Socotra, 391 

Magog or Mongol, 14* 

Makran, district of 37 ft 

Malabar an extensive kingdom ot 
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Virades wrought. In Georgia, 39 
at Baldach, 475 at Samarkand, 
94: at burial place of St. Thomas 
the Apostle. 364. 

Mirrors, manufacture of, 7t 
Moghul, or Mungal Tartars, tat, n 
" 14a. n 

Monasteries (of la m as). ioj, 130. 

(ot bonzes), 2S6, sn 
itooey. paper issued as, aoa 3 
coral used as, 839, salt made 
Into, *41; white porcelain shells 
used «, z«4 146 *40 *63 
ilongul, or .Mungal, obscure men 
tion of, T41, 141 

Moogd, fifth emperor of the Tar 
tars, no, lai 

Uoniejt, stuffed, sold as pigmies, 
340, long tailed, 3*0 
Monks, amongst the T art ars , shave 
their heads and beards, tjt 
ifonsooti, in Sea of Chin, 319, at 
Java Minor, 34* 

Jonsul, kingdom of. See Mur- 
pbili. 

fortality on voyage from China 
1 to Persia, *7 

'losUsem-Pillah. kb alii of Bal 
dach, miserable death ol, 45 
Mosul, province and aty of, fts 
inhabitants; seat of the Nes- 
tor la 3 patriarch, 41, muslms de- 
rive their name from thence, «J 
Mulberry trees, aaj 
ifolehet, a term applied to certain 
Mahometan heretics, known by 


the n 


ie of Is m a e l l a n s, 74 See 


Old Man of the Mountain, 
ifucgah See Mortal, 
iurphili, Sfoasul, or Mtsahp* 
tam. kingdom of, its mountains 
yield diamonds, 566, manna 
in which they are collected, 367, 
the (nest cotton cloth manu- 
factured there $64 
'Ins, pl*ce so named, 4a 
Musical instruments, at funerals, 
*oj, 30*, at festivals, tSj, 1S9 
Mask, do est sort of, prodao^i 
at Tangut, description ol the 
animal, 137, ajS art 
Muskat, pert o! 405 » 

Huslms, the manufacture of Mcxul 
wbwe merchants are termed 
Mossulmi, 3$, n. 


kan-ghin, tar Nan king; a province 
and tity of Maaji, the people 


453 

e the grand khan’s 


idolaters; 

paper money, and are great 
manufacturers of silk, z Jo. 
Narsinga, king of, 353, n. 
Nasr-eddln, an officer in the army 
ot the grand khan, *j$ n. 
N'atigai, the name o» « Tartar Idol, 
*19 mode ol worshipping it, ii 
Nativities, exact tune of, ascer- 
tained, 361 See Astrologers. 
Mayan, the origin of his rebellion, 
153, makes propositions to 
Kaido. 154, is defeated and put 
to death by kublal, 157, had 
many Christians us his army, 
*57 * 

fiegropont, or Ectxea. bland of, 
1? 30 

Krsurdin Sec Naw-eddhu 
New year, commencement of, in 
February, first day ot, how cele- 
brated by the Tartars, t SS, 189 
Nicobar, islands ot 347, **. 

Kicoio da Vicensa, J9. 

Nile, river, 40a 

Mine, number superstitious atteo 
tion to it, to making presents. 
189. 190, n 

Nine-po, port near kin-sal, 30S, 1* 
Noah’s Ark, description of the 
mountain on which it rested, 33 
Nocueran, island of, 34?. is. 

Nogai, kills Tolobuga, 431; defeats 
1 octal, «$i 

Noises, supernatural, beard in 
EDsncg the desert oi Lop, 1 00, 

North Star, invisible in lava 
Minor, 338 34 r, partly visible 
1a kamabJ. 379, see B w Mala- 
bar, jjSa; in Guuerat, 381 m 
Kamoaia, 3S6 

Nugodax, or Nikodar, the nephew 
of Zagatal. 60. 

Nutmegs. 334 

03, holy, 18, 11, bituminous, 36, 
of sesamfi, 85. 349. jjS, 400, 
rperroaortt 390 
Okak. See Oukaka. 

Old Man of the Mountain, chief of 
the Mahometan sect of Mulehet, 
73, bis earthly paradise, 73, hn 
influence over his followers, his 
tyranny and assassinations everv- 
where dreaded, besieged 0 Ids 
castle by Wad, put to death 
and ha paradise destroyed. 73 7, 
Qlibanum. See Frankie censj. 
Oman, coast of. 404, n. 
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Oran*, or Konstt h.*nd and city 
of. «J~6, 406 extreme beat of 

etana f , fij account cf shippm g 

at. €} inhabitants of ceitiva 
t«w frosts wtoe food liae-ita- 1 
tsoos at funerals. €5-9 UAiL. 
of ei«*f of. sotij«l to tie ksae 
of Kiernaa veeUtaton used 
fcf taodman J the 
407 

Ockika. of Oiik. * town 00 
confine* cf IS rs-.rm Tartary 


«5o. 


Oxen, specie* cf, described. 59 
Urge aad fierce ta Tebeth. *40 
in Mien. 159 fa Bengal. a bo 
fa Alan. 161 reverenced ra 
It a ib it firs'- cf, eaten hv tri^e 

cf Gael not kCed for food, 557 
pieces of tie hair earned to battle 
as charms, jW reverenced in 
another province of tad-a, J7t 


Parting, 169, r<j5 
Parpurth, or Baibmt, castle of. fn 
Armenia. 35 nicer mine there, a 
Palace, gardens, and park, etc, of 
the grind khan at Shanda, r«s- • 
7 adjoining Kanbalu. 166-71 
artificial hill, called the Green 
Mountain, 170 of tfe«e of Pagb- 
fer 30‘S. , . , 

PaUsat*. the castle of the fire wor- 
shipper*. 30. 

P»4a, date-bearing See Date*. 
Pamer or Pandr firgMy elevated 
plant bey end Vokhas, 91 
Panchar island of. 343, *. 

Pimento, 1 44. *09 . 

Pi'-er manufacture of. *0* 00m { , 
at fenerab. Jot- ! 

Paper money issued by the grand j 
khan mode of peepartag. sot , 
its arcojCKW eompolaocy so 3 
exchange tx new at a loss, an* 
con ea t m ranoos cities of the 
empire, i«? *70, *7r *?* 

Parents, veneration towards neglect 
of. punished. txa. .... 

- - m coast of ilxs- 


taiabftanis burn their dead 
ose the paper money of the 
grand khan, * 7 J 
Paved streets xnd roads, tso-r. 
Pa-taa-fn. ety of inhabitants 
hero their dead Christians feare^} 
church there paper o«u-y''W 
mat iCh.4 — / " 


cun eat xCks woven cummum- 
catioQ with tie capital by ntu 
of canals, x66, a6J 

Fraclies of a large sire at Chao- 
|ln^aS8 yellow and white, a 

Pea-fowts ta Uaabar 363 at Koa- 
la m. 37J 

Pearls, found ta salt water lake near 
Kam-dtg *«o in Zmsogu. 314 
those of Slaabar round and oi 
good f nitre, 33* 

Pearl-fishery between Unbar and 
Ze3an mode of diving fat 
the oysters. 331 1 precautions 
against sharks sat 3 

Pears, of great sue, at Kin-sal. »?«. 

Pe-bo met 16 e. 


. . consumed »c 

fita-sai. «97 Imported at Zaf- 
tem, Jr7 reduced ta islands of 
tea of Qnn. 319 m Java, 334 
at K on lam, 377 at Oely 33* 
ta UaUbar 3X4 m Gotten £, 


3*4- 


Patai. a place ta Sumatra. jjS, a. 


bar j>3, — 

Partridge. 69 franerto. ij 
Pssi. a place m Sumatra. JH *- 
PatSarcni, Christian heretics, ta 
whom the limaelians are eom- 
pared, 74 


Paenareh of the Creek church 
(batotian) residscg at Moral. 
4t H aecbjle) at B acMad. 35«. *- 
Pan-ghra. «• Pao-jn-hwo. town of 


lows to Indu 

markably fine easels also used 
ta aome districts oatrrrj savage 
aad blood thirsty 33 Mai cane- 
tan religion prevails maanfac- 
tcres carried tm cotton grow* 
abundantly also grata of 
rLSemt sorts, and every species 
of fruits Saracens drink win* 
after boding It. 5*. 

Peshawer or Pan-Vve, 89. A. 


Pe-yen. name 


*75 , a 


1 distmgmsho 


Peyn. peovmee and aty of, to ti 
eastward of ket» tbalre- 
desnes and jasper found ta la 
river peculiar custom respeett v 
tag mama 7- rites. 57 (*" 

Pharaoh I mice, aaanal* so eaZeiV'' 
is* taken by mgemosn eoo- 
tnvanoes. aoo 

Pfceasants. fa Tan gut, hare tails « 
great taegth, 13J ca ramo n kfad 1 
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Philosophers, <x literati; fa Sin- 
pit, 2? 5-9 

Pbj'ti Clans, place of, supplied by 
sorcerers in certain provinces, 
, 151; eminent in Srn-gui, sSS, 
f It Kin-sal, 256, at Koulaia, 578 
Physiognomy, tegarded as a 
science, in Maabar. 3O0 
PI- an- fu, or Pm-yang-fu, dty of, 
3*7. 

Pigmies, tbs manufacture of, at 
B asm an, 340. 

Pflynmages, to tomb of St- Thomas, 
364; to tomb of Adam, 374 
PioguC city of, 171 
Pirates, on coast of Malabar; tbeir 
mode of attack; do no injury to 
tbeir prisoners, 382; of desper- 
ate character on coast of Gur- 
lent, 383; resort to the Island 
of Soccotera for sale of their 
plunder, 390 

Podesti, or magistrate, represent- 
ing at Constantinople the doge of 
Venice, to 

Poisons, antidote against, *48 
Polar star and constellation, !}♦; 
invisible in J ava Minor, 33S, 34M 
partly visible at Human. 379. 
seen in Maabar. 38a; la G or- 
ient, 383 

Police of cities in China, 302-4 
Polo, Maffeo or Matteo, unde of 
Marco, accompanies bis brother 
Nicola, 10; prosecutes with them 
his second Journey, 10, embarks 
in Katala, 27, and returns to 
Venice, jo; proposes projectile 
machine* to the grand khan, 

2S1-1 

Polo, Marco, Ike author of the 
work, born at Venice, in the 
absence of his father, then on 
his first Journey, 17. accom- 
panied his father and unde in 
their second tourney, 18; noticed 
by the grand khan, at, acquires 
a knowledge of four languages. 
Is sent to different places on 
public business, makes notes of 
what be observed, for the infor- 
mation of his master, confiden- 
tially employed during seven- 
J teen years ax, 2*; returns to 
% banbalu from a voyage fn the 
eastern seas, 23, embarks with 
his. father. _uody _a .Tartar, prin- 
cess, and Persian ambassadors, 
*7; arrives at Venice; opportun- 
ities he had of being acquainted j 


with the drowns tances he de- 
scribes, 30; experienced the 
salubrity of mountain air in 
Calashan, 83; States the plan of 
his work, 89, resided one year 
at Kampion or Kancheu, 1x4, 
earned specimens of the has of 
the Tan gut ox, or yak, to Venice, 
136, also the bead and feet of 
the musk animal, 238; was on 
the spot at the time of Acbmac 
or Anmed's assassination, i8t, 
in travelling through Kataia has 
noticed only such cities as lay 
fn bis route, 373, acted as 
governor of Van-gnf or Yang- 
cheu for three yean, *79, made 
cotes of a!) he saw at Kin sai, 
290; did not visit the bland cl 
the sea of Chin. 330; had visited 
Ziamba, in the year 1280, 333; 
visited six of the eight kingdoms 
of Java Minor, 338, resided five 
months in Samara, and fortified 
his station, 312; earned to 
Venice seeds of a certain dye 
stuff, 344; was eye-witness of tie 
king oi Maabar arrested for debt, 
359; entertained the idea that 
the bud called a roc or rukh 
might have been a griffin, 393 
Polo, Nicola, father of Jiarco, 
arrives at Constantinople; visits 
the court of Barka, rr; detained 
there by state of the country, 
Xi, arrives at Bokhara, 13; in- 
troduced to the grand khan, 14, 
sent back as bis ambassador to 
the pope, 15; arrives with his 
brother at Laiasstn, 17* pro- 
ceeds to Acre, arrives ai Venice, 
d , returns to Acre with his 
brother Maffeo, taking with them 
his aon Marco; vuits Jerusalem, 
18; returns with fetters and pre- 
sents from the pope to the grand 
khan, rj>, delivers letters and 
presents, 21 , expresses a desire 
to return home, 23, embarks for 
India and Persia. 26; returns to 
Venice, 30; had recommended 
to the grand khan the employ- 
ment of certain projectile 
machines, 381. >82 
Pcjygaruy, 1x3. 214, 1*3, 209. 
Porcelain, manufacture of, at Tin- 
„eji „* J9 r jcjefii-otlhe. trap _g jj 
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To»t booses is drenimccs ct the 
gracd khan; corafxr of horses 
mioitamed, nnmber of head- 
ings, *0?-$, foot-pcnts, qcdt 

eooreyance of despatches. aio, 
expense ct, bow defrayed. 111 
Presents rnide to gr*n<f khan on 
the festival d bis nausitv, 187. 
on first day ct the year. tiq. 
Pretter Jobe, a ti k given to Ua 
kil" , the tribe of Jfcsgal throw 
off fcis yoke and rurrate to the 
north. nd, 1 1 7. is defeated and 
slain bv Odta-Ua, tro, brs 
drea-oilant named George; held 
tie coot try ct 7 tod ale. as a fief 
of tie grand Vfcaa, *43. releases j 
Ring Dee, »rp 

Prisoners. is Java Mow, eaten 11 
not ransomed, 34*. 

ProjtraUao before tie grand bias 
eerenvey of, 19' . before the 
tablet on which to name h 
scribed. 191 

Proverbial sapo* respecting So- 
ft m and Haog-cfceo, t-jo, ft. 

Province*. divfswo at C h i n a into, 

lidnwgan, riser and bridge cf, 

Pcart'ena g tie aim. See Tattoo- 
ing 

Pconbrarots amewgrt tie Tartars, 

Ptyrmcs, « imposition 00 tie 
Western world, bang no other 
than apes stuffed la Java Ma te , 
3«». St 1 

Qmaeatu, knp atj ... 

Qn/eCan, ofieff* employed by 
tie grind liis, it? 


Rtadttr. employed a certhera 
parts of Tart*r7. and eaten as 
lord. JJJ. n 

Peobwle. Reobarda. «* Rodbar 
dslnet of, JS 

Rhaoewe*. 338 33*.ff<i , 

Rhubarb. grows n*«* Snccnir. itt, 
also in Segri, * 8 -) 

R*e, *33. *4*. 1‘*. 3*6, 3^390- 
Kigbl band, only. employed fcr 

taking food. 35 * 

Error tanning tsader ground, 7 °, 
Jaspers fotrid m fiat of Ptro, P ? 
Roads, pchbc. in KaUia. planted 
with trees, «4. “w Ka»-eai, 
pared. 300-1 
Roc. See Kukh. 


Reades, tibek aes, or tablet, rpj. 

Rotary, wern by fang of Maabar, 
334- 

Rubies, badass, 8j, fa yell it, 349. 

So- ,* 

Rod bar, jJ, n. "w 

Rnki, or Roc, * bird at pvrxhjvxn 
dimendcos, seen occasvjctalTy at 
Magas tar, 393 

Rn k oedai Acha malr. miff cf 
Orenos, 64 

R6x0y country so bitmw4 jo, p, 
Russia, a province of vast extent 
bordering 00 tie re-gin of dart 
ness, its inhabit anti are Or> 
flans of tie Greek ebereh, tie 
men weR-ia roared and tall, tie 
women lair -ith light hair. pays 
tnbate to the kfag of the Tartars, 
whose domhuans are 00 its ectv 1 
fines, prod non many walnabla 1 
hm. and moth «u, tas csaM 
of Over, its climate extrerarfj 
oiS. yxfaleaoa fcxsxd there ts 
great n ambers, 413. 


three Magi, who adored Gris* fa 
Bethlehem, 30, )i 
SaMos 199.409. 4iJ 
Sadden, or Sh acb eq. town of, is 
provroce of Taagnt, tor, people 
Idolaters hare monastoia and 
abbeys filled with idols, (03 ioj, 
peculiar custom 00 birth of a sen, 
ioj barn the bodies of then 
dead, after keeping them anti? a 
time fired by tie astrologor 
not rtnwwd tirdzei proapal 
doerway, pon of papa es 
hiiitmg tie figures of varvxs 
ar tides bomed with them, in*. 

Saffma, a kad of (Comnaa) 314. 
Sagatn, or Sagatn, name of era- 
[71,-^ter who breaded Zurab*. 

Sa|% tie gvodare ti a specks el 
palm. 3*1. w, j*S. 

Sain. Low of the Waters Tartars. 

til , 

Saint B*r*amo. mcnaitorr of, 49- 
Saint Lanardh. eoovmt at, J5_ > 

Salamander |uholm) found »v 
QanAi t a las, how {npare^. 
serpent ao rai>d cot known, toq. 
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lie neighbourhood of Thaikin. 
So, cake* of, (Bed ii money *t 
fiifo-da, hi, jzlt tprt ug* it 
YkM, *45, »t Chan-gin, *67, 
nnulictm of, >67. *77. * 79 . 

^ jtranjportoi W tie interior *84, 
revenue from, 310. 

Simara, cr Sato* langa M Polo 
dtubtd there fire month* by 
wotrary wind*. j<t 
Samaritan or Samarkand, oiy of 
surroanAed by • rich plain la 
habitant*. Christian* and Maho- 
metan* , miracle* performed 
there, 93 9*. 

Samoyed* and Yakuts, 411, n. 
Sandal wood, whits and red, 
39 1 

Sia Thom*, town of. 36* « 

Sappan, vernao, «r btrxil-wood. 

. I* 6 . 5 **- 349 377 , u , 

Sapurjam, town of, celebrated ler 
it* melon*, 78 

Sa-yan In, or Siang- yang- fu. dty 
ut, 180, w«ce of, a8a 
1 S e a we n, cr Keshem. town of, 8r, 
porcupine* found then, 81 
Sea, prejudice against by people of 
Maabar 360 See Mar-mag- 
ghwe — Baku— Chin, etc. 

Sea-chart shown to M Polo 3*0 
Sebasto* (now Sts) the capital of 
Armenia Miner yt 
Sejeitan, or Si 7 1* tan, a fronnee 
of Peril a. 32 " 

Sdjok dynasty ja n 
Sender bandA name of the king 
Maabar, 331 

Sender ait kin* of Zeilan, ha 
answer to a request from Kub- 
W. 349 33 ®- , 

Sea-stm. a rvUgtoo* order amongst 
the Kataians, their discipline 
severe ijo. 

Serpentine stout, uj. 

S e r p en t* (cr aliig*t«*l of huge 
■ute, found m Karazan, *46 
mode of killing them their 
gall used a* medicme, 147 
Seivenath kingdom of. *86 
Sesam# seed. 8j 349 331.40a. 
Sevajta. dty of martyrdom of 
Saot Blaise at, jj. 
f. Shaeheu, joa «, 

• ‘ Shadows, observation of length of, 
361 

Shalda-tnunl, a Buddha, 159, m 
Suudo, cr Shang-tn. a Qty 
Chinese Tart ary, built by Xnb- 
UX. t«s 


Shark charmer* employed at the 
pearl hiherr, 33a. 333 
Sheep peculiar jpeeies of, with 
broad tad*, 39, Cocks of, in 
the mountain* of Dalasi an, of 
large ere in mountain* beyond 
\okhan, 91, peculiar breed at 
Earner, 403 

Sheher, town of. 403. ». 

Sheikhs, chieir 10 cal led in the 
island of Maras tar 39) 

Shipping of kataia, 16, of Or- 
muz, 67, 63 , of India or Ciuna 
3*4 3 

Sbtraa- See Siraz. 

Siang-yang fu, city of, IS*. ■ 

Sifan. See To- fan. 

St-htt, lake of, 391. «- 
Sihun or Strr Riser 11 n 
Sikmaa, a mountam m Balashan, 
<3 

sak, 39 . 40. 43 , aoa, t So, 381, aSy 
* 83 , 190 - 

Saver propcrtlou of gold to. in 
value, 245 * 49 . Imported at 
Kara ban, 386. 

Saver mine*, 3S *3- 34* 

Stodichm, town of, 441 
Sio-dm-fu. City of, *34 
Si-ogan-fo, capital of Shen * 1 . ay* 

Sing, the aecond court of Justice 
fa Tartar*- toy 

Sin-gui, a city of Tan gut popula 
lion chiefir idolater* oxen of a 
targe air* found there manner* 
0/ people dissolute. 133 
Snvgui. or Su-cbeu, aty of vast 

S an title* of aCk manufactured 
■re, ft* population immense, 
rSl 

Sin-guf, a place of great commerce, 
near the nver Kiang, *83, the 
comber 0/ rend* ejected 

Sfavem-mata. city of, *?u. 

Si njcg 136 n. 

Szraz or Shiraz, 1 dty of Persia, 3 3 




. dressed fa* Gozzo 

rat. 3S4 

Sledges, drawn by dog* in northern 
Tartary description of. 4*0 
Soccoter*. oc Socotra, island of, 
ambergris found on ft* coa«ts, 

K nativr* employed fa atrik 
whale* are Christians. 
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pirates' resert. ships boend to 
Ad'n tout!) there, jpo-r, people 
pracute sorcery 391 
So-cheil, irx. «. 

Sugatu. a g*^r-il t» Kcblil-kiaa s 


Soforaocbar Vaa. «* Shakra-tacni. 
barchan, ulol wccvSipped 
Tan ary, legend of, 373 4 
Soldadau, or nudak. a port in the 
Eujxne, tt 

Sddan, cl Babylonia (lot Egvpt) 
>9 ol Aden, 40s who roles 
ova- Ewer and Dollar 404 405 
Son ear*. Korkan, or Guxkan, pro- 
viso- of Persia, 3* n 
Soodur and Koodnr Minds of, jjj 
Soorari. rrver of Eastern Tartary 
19b ». 

Sortrrm, of Tebeth, *39 em- 
ployed as pfcvMoant, sjt ac- 
company jrois, 159 in Java 
Minor 3s j employed to charm 
the sharks, in the pearl tihmo, 
3J1 5 inSoccotera. 195 
Soci. believed by the Katalant to 
transmigrate to another body 


Swam, X 7 J too. 

Swine, abundance of. fcj tostfcerp 
province cl China, 311. 


Tablet, passport, er chop, lS, tt 
37 warrants of cwciaod, tt* 
borne by cwniers, tit 
Tal-dj. or Ta-tn, at * td/ck ibf 
Kasbalo inhabitants of the 
latter removed t^ r 7 j fj> 
dimens res. tyj police of J 7 l 
suburbs, li pnblie women 

maintained at ex pen *t of guver- 
meat, i?3 vigilant* ol guard* 


Ta.aata See Thaikan. 

Tails, men with, in Java > me* 
344 3 

hi, or Tab yum hj, ety ot 


116 


Sounding boards, tor pvtog alarm. 
303 

Spain or lspahln. dty ot Pcssa, 


Spices, la Java, jj« la Protao. 

J37 in Java Mo* 337 
Spikenard, the produce of Beogsia. 

*6l and of Java, 334 
Spit, the {Catalans, into vesse>s 
and not 00 the Coor an 
Stags. See R eu>-deer 
Stages. See Pm« boose*. 

Stamp'd paper See Paper Money | 
Steel, 36 104 

Stores of tram provided by grand 


TaipjSf ha. dtv ot Jt* <%. 

Taibes, or notches tut in wood, t»- 
ttead of wnurt ast 
Tana, er Kama. a k-agdoo) In the 
west of India, 383 «*. 

Tangnth cr Tan rut. province of <c 
tot labab-tihtt ate *Witerv„' 
with some Turkomans Nritn- 
ans. and Mahometans, sot 
monasteries fcJed with IdcJi, 

103 t*vb*s of the dead k»pt 
kmc nohurted burned without 
the city funeral cer-rnceues, 

104 10 J, inciudes Sachtoo 
Kamnt Chinch talas. Soccuir 


stores oi tram 1 , " 

khan against seasons of dearth j «-d 


jru cr Sa-uin* wild cattle 
round there, trmarksbfe fur the 
quahties of the hair (yakl eoon 
try produces the finest muse, 
Ijif devmptioa of the 
t j* reofle have black had and 
Lttie tva.d wraien be-siwoe 


See Grsnsne*. 

Stray artldes. renJatt-cs Pw rv 
covery of, amo agst the Tartan, 


1 allr-wrd I 


SsMchext. great ri »fl lit *• 

Sugar the pepdaetiee *= Benya a. 
*6t near Rl&Htal )S» * l bo- 
fuen, 316 at ban-fid, *i 
wtne made from, 3?8- 
Suicide a Judicial. JJ* 


Taraatala, }*a jyo. 


Birka, »r defeated by Vlad, 
reinee ol the Exit era. is wan 
amongst the Tartar petores, « 


Armenia coder 4«»M of. 35 l 
Zioi-u, or CeocrA al*A J7 *Z 
BaJdaeh, suhdsed by «4 crig-aA' 


Soolutas, a province ci 


of. it 3- if w«e tributare 1. 
to khan, ity threw o« h-a 
yoke and migrated toward* t « 
north, ih ck-we Ctienvkhxa 
fee their tikt tlS succemi* 
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of their trnpaan, no; their 

vandenng life influenced and 
regulated by the season*; de- 
wifplion of their tent*, tij 4, 
their women manage the 
domestic and trading concerns, 
whQsl the men employ tbem- 
*elrt-s In hunting cr war lire, 
It4; <it flesh ot every descrip- 
tion, dnnk marc's muk, and a 
preparation of it eaUeo *»wi, 
i»S, chastity and fidelity of the 
women A . pre-eminence ot the 
wife first espoused, 1*$ rules 
ot marriage, tbelr religioa. 1*6, 
try, dree*, accoutrement*. and 
anas, laS, bravery and cruelty, 
abstinence, patience, and lubcir- 
dinatioo, ii , cons tit- lion ot 
their army . mode ct equipment, 
1 j S-9 , number of horwa, pro- 
vision jot a march, mode ot wal- 
fare, horsemanship much de- 
generated (jo hatair) 1*9-30, 
rules of just lee and pcnisb- 
cnent. regulation* regarding stray 
I Cattle and other missus* article*, 
IJX , them method of computing 
time, ai8, never violate the 
depositories 0/ the dead, ty), 
many dwell la northern parts, 
under a chief named Kai-do, 
♦07, do not »hut themsetve* up 
in towns cr castles, but dwell 
in open plains or woods, bare 
no corn, possess vast herds, 
pay Implicit obedience to there 
prince, 408 plunder their 
northern neighbours of their 
furs, 411, 4 jj, Western, exact 
tribute bom the Russians, 41 j 
Tartary, kingdom of, its origin, 
tij. Its first emperor, it! 

Tatar See Tartar 
Tattooing, practice oi 149 16 j 
Tauris, or Tabrn, aty of, 47, 
treachery of Mahometan in 
habitants of, 48, monastery of 
Saint Beesumo 49 
TebalJo de Vmconti di Placenta, 
legate In Syria, jy, elected pope. 
18, despatches the Polo family, 
with two friars, to the grand 
khan, 19 

•Tehrib .nr Xihti OBUsr*y a£ rpf, 
imrncrali'y ot the Tibetans, 137, 
coral used as money at, manners 
and customs of the Tib* tics 
Camlet and gold cloth macu- 
• factored , extraordinary site of 


the dogs and wOd oxen, *39 
_ 40 

Te-chey, city ot, *68, n 
Teeth, custom of plating tbem 
with gold, *49, vegetable used 
for preserving, J70. 

Tefii*. oty ot 40. 

Templars, knights, ij 
Temples, pyramidal, in kingdom 
of Mien, jj 8, of idols near banks 
of the Klang 307, oa an island 
in that river, *86, round lake at 
Kin-sai, 199 

Tezaofm. See Chlngivkhaa. 
Tendak, province of, 140, it* pro- 
duce, »e , principal seat of the 
government oi Prester J ohn, 
t«I 

rota of Tartars described, 1*5 
1*4, n , of the grand khan, 198 
Thai, the supreme court in Tar 
t*r^ of the Council of Twelve, 

Thalgin, or Tal gin, a fortress in 
Shan-*), a *7 

Tbaikan, or Talk an, castle of, 80, 
manners of the inhabitants, 8* 
TbeUth See Tebetb 
Them nr, tv Timur, the grandson 
and successor ot Kublah 166 
Tbokwnan, ox Toloman, province 
of, *63 

Thomas, St , the Apostle, suffered 
martyrdom In province oi Man- 
bar , buried In a small city, the 
resort of Christian and Maho- 
metan pflgrims, regarded by 
the Utter as a great prophet, 
r«4 earth earned from thence, 
with which miracle* are per- 
itwroed, 363-4, appears in a 
vtaion to a prince of the country, 
364 3, manner of his death, 365, 
people of Nubia and Abyssinia 
had been converted by him, 399 
Threshold ol a Tartar palac* not 
to be touched by the feet oi 


Tibet. See Tebetb 
Tigers (generally called lions 3 o 
the text), 193, 199, precautions 
taken against, *36-7, ravaeesot, 
baited with dogs, 164-5 , abound 
it Xta giih, ido, th A'oncfia, 
3 f 5 i bfack at Koulam, 378 
Tigris, oa e of the four river* 0/ 
Paradise, name of, applied by 
mistake to the Sihun, 1*; that 
on which Baldach stands, 4 J, * 
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Swaax i?i »oq. 

S»T 3 f abundance oi b aostferr 
province oi dual, jTt 

Tablet, chop if, *« 

h9 W3IT2/1 It ol onetnaaad, It? 
bernr by ecurierx aia. 

Tania, sir Ta-tu, cjje adpoLkj 
hanbaju inhabitanta of tit 
latter removed to, t7t It 
tfcnmootn, tyj jvJ cr tJ J?4 
•nburfc*. H pyb M wcor- 

snaumnl at upenie of) forms 
tnmt, 17 } vigilance of goanb 
i ;t. 

Tu* an. See Tfedkab, 

Tailt, men with, » Ja*a Xtocv 

Ta-tn-fn. or Tav-vnen fn, dtp d 


pirates' revert, sitpi bomd 
Aden touch t here, jpo-» pcc>pJf 
practise Kerry 3JI 
So-cheu, tit it 

Sogatu, a general fe> XobUI-fcbia * 

array jja 

Scgotnoobar Van, or ShaVya-ratmi. 
burchan, idol wervi pped »- 
Tart ary legend of, 373 4 
Soldadiia, or Sudak, a port in the 
Eotjne. II 

So-dan, of Babylonia |f-r Egypt) 

19 of Aden. 4 07 who riiiM 
oerr Etder and I>a.fa. *04, 403 
Sontara, Korkin. or Gutkan, pro. 

vraee of Pmij, 31 n 
Son din and koodnr Bland* of, 335 
Soofin, river of Eastern Tartlry 
196 n. 

Scree ta\ of Trbeth. *39 em- 
ployed u pfcvsiaam, i«t ac- } Tal-pief-fti, dt* of, ju 
rwnpaDy arm ex *j« in Jar* jTxjes.ee notches cot In wood, fc- 
Minor 343 employed to charm 1 *tead of writing, iji 
the sharks. In the pearl fcsherwx I Tana, cr hum, a kingdom b the 
}}2 j la •'oecotera, 195 j west of India 3*5 ix , 

Soul, believed by the kaUtan* to , Tan goth « Tarurut. {Turtle* of t 
tot inbab tacts are MoUti— i,j 
with some Tnrkocnam, Nestort- 
rnx and Mahomeunx tot 
monasteries tJed with id ©ix 

103 bod^s of tha dead kept 
long 00 brined burned without 
the ejty funeral ceretamdex 

1 04 loj, Include* Sari less, 
Kamel. Chindutafax Sucre ir 
hamp(>-*x and Etwx 113 *ho 
Sin cui cr S*-n n* wdd cattle 
found there remarkable for the 

qoai ue* of tie hatr fy»*) oem 

try prodrees tie Brest asait 
t S*-? desdtpteoO of the animat 
r j* reef 1 * b*v< tlack ha- and 
hi tic beard women iasdvm* 
and ditwJ e men ado»«J to 
take many w 'n. 1 1' 

Ta-pin-ra or T*i-p 3 la, of el 


Sounding boarrfx for giving alarm, 
5t3 

Spaas <* Ifpahln, dty of Persix 


SpfX the Kataiacx into vessels, 
and oat oa the floor Tit 
Stags See Rein-deer 
Staicex See Poet hows. 

Stamped pa*'er See Pa-er Hooey 
Steel, S 6 ton 

Stores of gram rronded by grand 
khan against seasons of dearth • 
See Granaries. 

Stray arUdes. regnlatawis for re- | 
orrery of, amongst the Tartar*. ■ 


*9? 


Tarantula. j 4 a 3*0, 
r a/tarx VVotiTO pncee M, 

Bar*X * 1 . defeated bf LTaB. 
I prate oi the Pastern, t> war* 
ewxc.i/x' »«*-*-* ossein* JV-titU'/wW -t« 

ptoductioo la Bcogalx | Anoenu under dcsnicioo ef, J} 

• hiasd 3 to at thw 1 Zcnamx ct GecCgtx ala*. 17 

X L'nwnl A I ruuwS «whd-*M by 4 < ccigo 

. trhutarr ta 
LokW tt? threw od k» 
wokx and mirraied towar*» tie 
eccti. >5 cboae Ctiogia-kiiin 
tar their ehiel. t)« aucte«o» 


Si«ar 1 

goeti, jr 6 at" Ivao-gni ii J BaMaciC" snbd wd by 

wine made from. J’S. 1 ©l ttj-r? »»*• tr 

SaicHf a Judicial, jji. 1 * u — **’ * v ” 

Somitrx *e Java Mmor 339. «. 

Stsdutan. • province ot fmix : 
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M *%“*“!“£ ’S 
«r«s 6^ «>t « v Skf^ p '. 

twi dmlt mare a P^. I ZL, 

srsa?i«Ss:l 

-““ ,5 _Ksrsr °rt» 
•,5,-TSE *2£.££L“ a 

st^rSSSi 

S™-5fcsr» 


the dogs »nd wQd oieo, *J9 
T^dieii, etty ot, *M t 


<th, custom ui V M »““A 
with gold, *« vegetable 
far preseryta* 570- 
«>6iv aty ol. 1<>* 

, Templars, lmi*n*v IS . . , , 

1 Temples, pyramidal, In lungdom 
ol Wien, JS» ol Idol* near b»»V» 
of the kiang. 507 «« u Uiad 
tothatriw *84 round lake at 
1 Kto-aai, *99 . ,. 

Temefto. See Chtorivkhaty 
Tenduk. rrovtoee el, 140) 1U pro- 
duce, «» l prtoelj*' - - 


jxtnee ei, 1401 r»‘^ 

due*, «» 1 principal wit of lh# 
government ol ITwlrr J obn 


dir.ation, to w*»- » — ,*«. n. ol the grand khan I - 

thrff army nod* ^ equips'®'’ the tuprema rourt in l *t 

,, number ol her** I itz y 0 ( the Council ot r»»lv* 

UT taimaSup ^ I i^in, ot Tal gin • lofti#** In 

* 55 "$ /Ol 

' ^t regulations regarding «trty manner* ol the tohablUnU » I 

( tattle and other nussm* 1 Tbebeth See Ttbetli 

I ji their method ol ««“£* Tbemur ** Timur, tt * * r,n<5lr “ n 

rs. H”, a 

SB M SSS^*5 T&i'st 0 . »r-«. .'««4 

1 , p l» « »«* I - -' “ J ‘' ,l ~ 

I, 1 

.fS' 1 ", SSI 

northern oe ghbourt J” , rt . 
trfbuttfruii’uie B’» u ^ ( J ) , ]Sa. 1 

^ itsfcnt emperor r»* people ol NubU and Ab>sainli 

Talc See Tartar had been con *«ted by him. 399 

Tattooing, prattice ol *4° *. , Threshold ol a Tartar palace tut 

Tauris or Tabrn, city ot 47 lo b. WM to lh teet ol 
treachery ol Mahon*' | those who go tn o* curse out. 


bir burled In a small City, the 
—ect o! Christian and Matin* 
— etan pBgttoja rr«ard*d by 
the atter a* a great pr phtll 
red earth carried from thence 
j, which mliadei are pet 
(armed, 3*1 4 appear, in a 
viilaa to a prince ol the co nlry 
<6a 4 manner cl bit death 36)1 
Lople ol Nubia and AbjiMnl* 

[ kid been converted by *>im 
Threshold ol a Tartar t 


treachery ol Mahon*' 0 ( 
habtanls of. 48 monastery ,55 

Teb^VdTveseooti di T (generally called Loot (a 

legate to Syria, 17 Ue toXtl . ,9 ? '?* FtrcauUonj 

l5 despatches the ‘ /* T * “ tS0, l 

yeti t-o friars, to the r* baited .* Whd, agv t« 4 -y abouej 

• • m Nan ghm, a So in 


to^.iV “ " , .,6 m Nan ghta. a So _ q Kocchj. 

tTeheth, or Tibet, eorai^T ®^ \ 7 315 blade »t Koulaa, )7 j, 

immorality ol the Tibetan^^ T £“>“'* ® , . ! ^ 8 r V ,a n > ra t ot 

s*sssr5^ T^. VS&yfS&Z** 

end rmstoms ol tn ^-Meh BaJaii 


and customs of the 

camlet and gold dot* ^ ot 

labored eatraotdmary 
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1 Keaputatina try 


Time, jo etierf 
Tartar*. 

Tfcnoebim. * da&trt of Persia. <1 

*t; nW«tiN« for ii c prodao. 

two Cl • tree eaSed Lb? .feSt* 
Mrto, “id to b»»8 been the 
seme d » battle fcet»e«a Alex 
ander sad Darias. 7*. 

Tin fji, « Tm».<±*c, e ty of, 
sumfcde ce*r the sexirces of the 
twm that have tb«r course to 
Zai ecu md to Km-sti, aezo- 
hc’a* ol pocCfiiri-tr,;t a that 
place. Jip. 

Tin gm. or TeS-eh-o. a city of 
Uaojt, many nil werkj near, 
>■* *79 

Tfx{M< clast ol devotee*. jyn-a 
TuKio-r". « Chang-cheo, atj 
O', bii character 0/ mhabiUati. 
«rbo cJasaacretf a ton' 
Aiaaian Qinstiao* *Jy-S 
Toctai. Totaanora, « 3 ». 

de 'rated, 434 

Toddy or pare of 3 spears of 
pain, <w * 

Toman u»Fl*s tb* number of ten 

thousand, try 

Totamangn. chief of the Western 
Tartan, 4 J> 

Trebixcod, aty 1 of. 30, 33 
Tree, if«*» of, WW Tree ol the 
Sun. 7 * 75- 

Trees pUotol along the sides of 
roads By *r®xt “ — v — 
motive for *0 doing, ,. r 
Tribunal of t»t!t« mnsten (or 
mandarins) fcr military afisw 
17*, *05. ol aarne number lor 

civil guvetnmrtlt, 20/1. 

Troops, o amber of, kept oc foot 
by KubUf. system of their en- 
rotaeot. J°J 

Trent an oountam stream* of 
Sslashafi, *J 

Tsan-ofceu, oty of. *67 «. 

Tnampa, country of. 331 2, *_ 
Todai-fo. or Tn-Uin-fu. cry of. 
a 53 of the abundance of jilk , 
prod need therv*^. 

Tumblers *** ;=ST-en, »M 
Tnnnyfcsb e»t»«bt oa the Arabian ; 

Twtafaee/of horses, 33 
Twtaataa, * repor, of Tartary, 


Tomases found fa iKctcra, jf, 
m Kaai-dn. a«j 

Tarfte-dntM fc*hf fa abeasaatt* 
by the ftahmoetias, jS 
Tutty host procured, jt. j! 4 . •- 


Ckaka. Qekaka, or Okak, a tows 
Western Tartary ia 

DUi. cc HuUgu. See Alail. 

UmbnSU, among the insignia i_ 
high rank, rtf* 

t-'ny and Mongol. See Cog and 

On-goen. a city of the prenunee of 
Fo-kreo, temarkable for in exten- 
sive man of act are of sugar $«l 
frota theoce to Kaahafa, jrd. 

Ongat. c province of Tartary cele- 
brated fee the beauty of i 3 
•00c, s<*5 

Cn-khaa. See Prester John. 

3 .% a dty near Sa-guf, or So- , 
ra. wiree u!!a ol tie £ae*~±i 
quahty are manufactured. Mo , 
Vaa-ka, a Cathaua duel, ryj 
Venice; doge of, r, cty of, 14, 17 
So. 

Venmo, « fatsO-wood. See Sap- 
pan. 

Vessels, of Katai*. »ith four masts. 

*6 mode of budding fa Inch* 
fee China) J»» 

Vineyards, e®n«ous at Ta-m-fu, 


prejed-ees 


Varm, tito*kwiT prein 

with regard to fa TfSeti, 


Vochaag, or Tong-clwag. 1 aty of 
Yen-nan, *49 * memorab’e 

battle fought there, 151. 

Vokhaa or tVokhan, provmae of, 

'Jg*. of « olg* River See Etrl 
cejaanon. a commander fa KotUJ- 
khm » army 3 * 5 - 1 

Vultures, a speoes of. called Artgt. 




Wan. great, of China, onactieed by 

the asthsr. cerwderatliai* tn, 
theyrsbable eatae of this clawe, 

lit, aaff and fatter fa desert of 
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resan, 78' bitter la that of 
Peyn, 9S. scarce in. Lop, too: 
large collection* of, in plains of 
hotthern Tartary, 409 
fTai, e sported from Russia, 415 
Husel kind, animals of Use, 409, 

iVbales, accidents to vessels from 
the stroke of JJi, harpooned 
by people of Soeeotrr*, 3*9-90, 
oa coast of Zen ti bar, j <jt 
Wheat, grown in Persia, 54, In 
Krrtnan, 68 in Balashaa, 83, 
In Kataia 209. In Kesmaeoran, 
3*1 

White feaat on first day of the 
year amongst Tartars 0/ Kataia, 
i»S, 189 

Wind, violently hot, at Ormux, Oj 
See Monsoon 

Wine, alter boding, drunk by 
Saracens, 34, made bom date*, 
68, ». , from grapes, 96 , drink 
tag is disreputable in Maabar. 

J 6o, made from sugar at Kno- 
ws, 378, from nee, sugar, and 
'-dates at Bader, 403 
Witch trait. See Magic and Sw- 


allowed to laity In Kampion oe 
hin-cheu, 1st. of Tartars, t*J, 
number of KobUTs wives and 
concuhmes 16* 3 of (hose 
maintained by king of KangegU, 
*6t, those of the fang of Maabar. 
bum there with the bodies of 
their husbands, 337 
Women, remarkably handsofaa fo 
country of Tknochain. 73 , In 
Balashaa, wear extraoedmary 
lire**, 83. 86, in Tebeth, proau- 
tute their daughters, 137, those 
of Kue-Un fu, handsome and 
luxurious, 314, peculiar right 
exercised by king of 7l»wd™ 
with mpect to, 333 
Wood ashes toed in refimar sugar, 
3*6, n. 

"Wod and woollen cloth 116 
i Wokhin, or Wokban See Vokhan. 

1 tfaehi, city of. the capital of 
‘ Kararan, wheaten bread eon- 1 
• tidtred unwholesome, 844 


hair used as a eh amt by people 
of Maabar, 366 . .. . , 

Yarab, or post houses, in hataia. 

Van gnf. d(y of. governed for three 
years by Marco Polo, *79 
Yasds. a city 00 the e**t«n side of 
P frail proper, 33 
Year See New Yewr 
Yellow River, or Hoang-ho, See 
Kara mono 

Ytrten, or Yarkand. Sew Karkan 
Youths in Maabar, employed m 
business at an early age, j6« 
Yung -ebang, a city of Yunnan, 
*44. •*- 

Yun nan, province of, *43. * 
ZagataL * 


Zanquebar 

2* to) la, Jacobch, or Ca tbolloos, 
patriarch of the Natoriana, J90, 

Zeilan, or Ceyion, Island of, it* 
great size, j<S, inhabitants go 
nearly naked, their food, 349; 
predous s tones found them, 
i4 , high mountain there, on 
which b the tomb of Adam, 37* 
Zen-pao, city of, 3:* 
itenxibar, bland of, inhabitants 
are idolaters, their food and 
.liquor, jpy-6, auhnalx ot, j 96 
Oamba, or Ttiampa, 331, sends 
elephants and aicns-wood to 
grand khan, 331. invaded and 
reduced to subjection, 331 3, 
peculiar right «xercM«d by the 
king of, with respect to married 
wtsnm, 333 

Zinc, found m Persia, 71, tog 
Zapangu, Wand of, 3*3, abun- 
dance of gold found than; llke- 
— preOoos atones, 

rshippur 

cannibals of, 3„ 

Zona, island ot See feet a. 
Zorsania rr Georgia, kingdom cl, 
foci tain of ofl, 36, tilk tnanu- 


f * ,k - a 01 °> Tan gut, 136, ft* j st. UmardcTaL & 9 ' 

1S3>2^ 
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TUnochaa, a district of Persia, ji 
» remarkable for the produc- 
tion of a tree called the Arbor 
were said to h»»e been U* 
\ctxx of a battle between A! ex 
ande r and Danas, 7*. 

"Hn-gui, or Tior-ebea, at/ o4 
standing near tbe sources of the 
nrers that hare then coarse 
Zaitun and to kin-sal mm. 
factor* of porcelain war* in that 
place, 319 

Tin gtu, car Tai-chso, a city of 
Manji many aalt works nr~ 
x ? 8 *79 

T «f*t d*J* of devotees, 37 o-t 
Tin-gui-gui, 01 Cbang-ebeu, aty 
of bad character of inhabitants, 
who massacred a number of 
Alaruan Christian*. *87 8 
Toetai, succeeds Totamangu, 43* 
defeated, 434 

Toddy or juice of a species of 
palm. 68 n 

Toman implies tbe n amber of ten 
thousand, up 

To tara a n go. ch ei of the Western 
Tartars, 43a 
Trebirood, aty of, so, 35 
Tree, species of. called Ti 
Sun, 71 73. 

Trees planted alone the sides of 
roads by grand khan v - 
moiiro for to dcm£ 314. 

Tribunal of twelve ministers (or 
mandarins) for military afiairs, 
176 aoj of same number foe 
avil government, *06 
Troops, number of, kept on foot 
by Knblal system of their en- 
rolment, 30 j 

Ttout fa cwoolio streams of 
Sal ash an >J 

Taao-chen, aty of, 267 n. 

Tsuropa, country ot, 331 1 w 
Todm-fu, or T si- nan- hi, city of. 
358 of the abundance of silk 
produced there. _s6q, 

Tnmbtm and Jugglers, 186 
Toony-fish caught on the Arabian 


i Tartary 


Turquoises found la t Kirm*n, jtj 
in Kam-div 241 

Turtle-doves held fa aborabuHas 
by tbe Mahometans, 38 
Tatty how procured, 71 38$, • 

tfruiu, or Ho-cheu, city of large' 
bamboo canes grow there 1 
Ukaka, Oulraka, or Qktk. a tan el 
Western Tartary it 
Clad, or Jlnlagu. 'ice Alai, 
Umbrella, among tbe insignia of 
high rank, 161 

Ung and Mongul. See Gog aci 
Magog 

Ua-guen, a city of the province of 
Fo-kfcn, remarkable for Its exCcs- 
* ire manufacture of sugar test 
from thence to Kaobala, 316. 
Ungut. a p rovince of Tartary cele- 
brated for the beauty of itl 
women, i6j 

Un khan. See Prester John. 

Vagin, a city near Sin gal, or So- 1 
cheu, where silk* of the 4aes£*| 
quahty are manufactured. 290.^7 
Van kn, a Calhaian chief, jyS. J 
Venue, doge of, t aty of, 14 17 
3o- 

Verxmo, or bresH-wood. See Sap- 
pan. 

Vessels, of Ka tan, with four masts, 

36 mode of bcUdfag fa India j 
for Chma) 321 ' 

Vineyards, namerous «t Ta-ta-fu, 


with regard v r 

peculiar right exercised by king 
of Zumba, with respect to, 

Vocbang, a Yung-chang a aty of 
Yon nan, *49 * memocable 

battle fought there, as* 

Vokbaa or Welch an province o4 

c2gV of W olga River See EfeL 
• - — KnbUJ- 


! of. 3* .. 

tariah and Sevastn, its principal 

tit!**. 33- 


Wafl, great, of China, unnoticed by V 
the author eoasiiera&xu oof 
the probable cause of this sSenm 


Turkomaafa (of Karamaofa) pro- j Hf " . . . 

Korn!. Xai- ) Water salt and fatter, in des*rt »' 
_ — h- — • t vu««jn 5^ In that pi 
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hitter to It* 1 ®f 

&&STJV 7 ** 


biit used as a Charm by p*°pl» 
■» K ‘““ 


"^S’ gJS.^ gS 1 

"aKViaS;.. 

MUU,%. toKesmacotan, 


y» pd. aty of. governed for three 
yws by Marco Polo, *79 , 


jn 


lilt, fcut n. tat 4*r "! 
yen amongst Tartars cl Katau, 

Wind! wlentty hot, at Ormuz, Oi 

W^ M StS°“' boamE. 


Year See New Y«r 

Ydfow River, or Hoang-ho See 

S>Sf“ 

i^rrsS'^ff- 

Yon nan, province of, *4J 1 


ln» u rnsrepuiaDK! iu 

,60, made from sugar at Koo- 

lam, 378, from nee, sugar, and 


lam, 57B, tiom 

‘*dates at Elder, 403 , _ 

Witchcraft. See Magic and Sor 


Zagat* son o! Cbrngivl^an. 60 
to become a convert to 

zSSFSf'X >“ t« 

1 (Waters nm large 

isSEfc**** 


Wives, lent to strangers by y^f-y- 
of Kamul, 107, to3. number ot. 
allowed to laity to Kampion or 
Kan-eheu. ns. of Tartars, iaj, 
number of KnWaTi wives and 
cooeubmes, 16J J, of those 
maintained by km* of Kangegu, 
x6t, those of the king of Maabar . 
tW* with the bodies c 


16* , those ot me noj « n “ l 
bum there with the bodies 
their husbands, 357 
Women, remarkably handsome 
country of Ttao ch a itl . 7$ . to 
Balashan, wear extraordinary 
dress, 8j 86, m Tebelb, pveati- 
tute thar daughters, aj7» thewe 
of Rue-hn fu, handsome and 
luxurious, 314. peculiar nght 
es erased by king of Ziamba, 
with respect to, 333 
Wood ashes used m r efinin g sugar 
j 316, «. 

Wool and woollen cloth 116 
iVuihin, or Vi okhan. See Volt ban. 


YmU, dty of. the capital 
1 Vw,h<i t w beaten bread < 


sidired mvoomuujs *ss 
Yik, or ox of Tan gut, 136, 


of the Nestcruns, 39°. 


-J3._ or Ceylon, island of, it* 

l*55SS^g? 

^^Tvhsr^Vst invaded and 

EtU‘% 5Kte5~. 3»J. 

right exercised by the 
wS respect to married 

Wand of, irs abun- 
"go. gdd found there, Uke- 

1 precious stnows s*a 

aeaizr 


^UiSmagitost. S*5, ^e 
worshiping tools. 3J7-8. 
cannibals of, 3*® 


Zona, isiauo v*. 1 

or Georgia, kmraaoi vs, 
{oentarn of oD, gfi *Uk mxnD- 
faeturod there, 39 , convent of 
[ St. Lunar do at, ib 
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